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Art. I.—The Sabbath Controversy.* 


THE importance of the views entertained by the Christian 
world concerning the obligation to observe the Lord’s day, or 
Christian Sabbath, is perpetual. But circumstances occasion- 
ally give this subject a temporary prominence before the pub- 
lic mind. Such circumstances were found in the recent agita- 
tion of the question of Sabbath amusements in Great Britain, 
and in the British Parliament. The victory gained there by 
Christianity encourages us to hope that this is a season not 
unpropitious to recall this great subject before the attention 
of our readers, in order to review the grounds on which, as 
Presbyterians, we assert the strict and proper consecration of 
the first day of the week. We have declined to place, at the 
head of this article, a list of the leading publications lately 
issued on this subject in Great Britain, simply referring the 
reader to such notices of them as have met the eye of all intel- 
ligent persons. 

There is, perhaps, no subject of Christian practice on which 
there is, among sincere Christians, more practical diversity and 
laxity of conscience than the duty of Sabbath observance. 
We find that, in theory, almost all Protestants now profess the 
views once peculiar to Presbyterians and other Puritans ; but, 
in actual life, there is, among good people, a complete jumble 


* This article is the production of Dr Dabney, Professor of Theology in the 
Old School Union Seminary, in Virginia. It presents some departments of the 
argument upon the subject of the Sabbath in a fresh and vigorous way: The 
historical notices are not very complete, and in particular, the account of the 
views of the Reformers is somewhat defective, and is fitted to give the impres- 
sion that their testimony is more anti-sabbatarian, than a full view of the facts 
of the case would warrant us to believe. For a fuller view of the materials 
bearing upon this point, see Waleus, De Sabbato, Opera, tom i. p. 275; Dr 
Fairbairn’s Real Opinions of the most Eminent Reformers regarding the Sab- 
bath ; Hill’s Prize y on the Sabbath, chap. x. 
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of usages, from a laxity which would almost have satisfied the 
ty of Archbishop Laud, up to the sacred strictness of the 
“ Sabbatarians” whom he and his adherents reviled and per- 
secuted. It is a curious question, how it has come about 
that the-consciences of devout and sincere persons have allowed 
them such licence of disobedience to a duty acknowledged and 
important ; while on the other points of ee equally 
undisputed, the Christian world endeavours, at least, to main- 
tain the appearance of uniform obedience. The solution is 
probably to be found, in part, in the historical fact of which 
many intelligent Christians are not aware—that the commu- 
nions founded, at the Reformation, were widely and avowedly 
divided in opinion as to the perpetuity of the Sabbath obliga- 
tion. A number of the reformation churches, including some 
of the purest, professed that they saw no obligation in the 
Scriptures to any peculiar Sabbath observance ; and the ne- 
glect of every thing except attendance on the public exercises 
of Christianity, and that cessation of secular labour required 
by secular statutes, was, in them, at least consistent. Now 
the descendants of these communions, in this mixed country, 
live dispersed among the descendants of Presbyterians and 
Puritans ; and while they no longer defend the looser theory 
of their forefathers, they retain the traditionary practices and 
customs in their use of the sacred day. Thus, by example and 
the general intermingling of religions, a remiss usage is propa- 
gated, which is far beneath the present professed theory of 
rotestant Christendom. . And hence, we conceive that it will 
be interesting and profitable to give a history of opinions on 
this subject, before we proceed to that full discussion of the 
whole grounds of our belief and practice, which we shall at- 
tempt. 

L It may be stated then, in general terms, that since the 
primitive times of Christianity two diverse opinions have pre- 
vailed in the Christian world. The first is that adopted by 
the Romish, Lutheran, and most of the continental communions 
in Europe, including, it must be confessed, those founded by 
Calvin. This theory teaches that the proper sanctification 
of one day from every seven was a ceremonial, typical, and 
Jewish custom, established when the Levitical institutions 
were introduced ; and, of course, abrogated by the better dis- 
—— along with the rest of the typical shadows. The 

rd’s day is, indeed, worthy of observance as a Christian fes- 
tival, because it is the weekly memorial of the blessed resur- 
rection, and the example of the primitive Church commends 
it; not because its obligation is now jure divino. The cessa- 
tion of our worldly labours is a beneficent and commendable 
civil institution ; and while the magistrates enjoin it, is, for 
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this reason, of course to be practised by all good citizens. 
Public and associated worship is also a duty of Christians ; 
and, in order that it may be associated, it must be upon a 
stated day and hour; and what day so appropriate as this, al- 
ready famous for the great event of the new dispensation ; and 
set a by civil laws from the ses of business. But 
this is all. To observe the whole ay as a religious rest, 
under the supposition of a religious obligation, would be to 
judaize, to remand ourselves to the bon of the old and 
darker dispensation. 

The second opinion, is that embodied in the Westminster 
symbols, and, to the honour of Puritanism be it said, first 
avowed in modern times, even among Protestants, by the 
Puritans of England. This is, that the setting apart of some 
stated portion of our time to the special and exclusive worship 
of God, is a duty of perpetual and moral obligation, (as dis- 
tinguished from positive or ceremonial,) and that our Maker 
has, from the creation, and again on Sinai, appointed for all 
races and ages, that this portion shall be one day out of seven. 
But when the ceremonial dispensation of Levi was superadded 
to this and the other institutions of the original patriarchal 
religion, the seventh day did, in addition, become a type and 
a Levitical holy-day ; and the theory admits that this feature 
has passed away with the Jewish ceremonial After the re- 
surrection of Christ, the perpetual Divine obligation of a reli- 
gious rest was transferred to the first day of the week, and 
thence to the end of the world. The Lord’s day is the Chris- 
tian’s Sabbath, by Divine and apostolic appointment, and is 
to be observed with the same religious spirit enjoined upon 
the patriarchs, and the Israelites, abating thoes features which 
proceeded from its ceremorial use among the latter, and from 
their theocratic government. 

Among the advocates of the first opinion is to be adduced 
first the Roman Catholic communion. This statement must, 
however, be made with qualification ; for the “ Romish Cate- 
chism” of Pope Pius V., embodying the opinions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, (p. IIL, ch. iv.), treats of the Lord’s day more 
scripturally, in some respects, than many Protestants. But 
this correctness of opinion is grievously marred by the doc- 
trine that the other church holidays are sustained by equal 
authority with the Lord’s day, the authoritative tradition of 
the church. Bellarmine also argues, that it must be allowable 
to the true church to make the observance of sacred days of 
human appointment binding on the conscience; because, other- 
wise, the church would have no sacred days at all, since none 
whatever are enjoined in the New Testament. This reasoning 
obviously proceeds upon the assumption that there is no other 
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sort of obligation for the Lord’s day than for a church festival. 
The well known practice of Romish Christians, prevalent in 
all Popish countries, and unrebuked by the priesthood, sus- 
tains exactly that theory of Sabbath observance which we first 
described. After the duties of confession and hearing mass 
are performed in the morning, the rest of the holy-day is un- 
hesitatingly devoted to idleness, amusements, or actual vice. 
The Lutheran communion, as ordered by Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and their coadjutors, held that it was lawful and proper 
for church authorities to ordain days and rites, not contrary 
to the letter or spirit of Scripture, but additional to those ap- 
pointed therein. It was, indeed, one of the most constant and 
noble parts of their testimony against Rome, that it was spiri- 
tual tyranny for any church authority, however legitimate, to 
ordain any thing contrary to the letter or spirit of Scripture, 
or to enforce any ordinance of human authority, however in- 
nocent, as binding on the Christian conscience, or as necessary 
to acceptance with God. But they taught that the rulers of 
the church might lawfully institute rites, ordinances, and holy- 
days, consonant to the Word of God, though additional to those 
set down in it: and that they might lawfully change such or- 
dinances, from time to time, as convenience and propriety re- 
quired. But they could only invite, they could not compel 
the compliance of their brethren ; and this compliance was to 
be rendered, not of necessity, but from considerations of Chris- 
tian comity, peace, and convenience. When days or ordi- 
nances additional to Scripture were thus enjoined, and thus 
observed, it was held proper, lawful, and praiseworthy, in both 
rulers and ruled. And the Lutheran symbols expressly assert 
that it was by this kind of church authority, and not jure di- 
vino, that the observance of the Lord’s day obtained among 
Christians; and that it could not be scripturally made binding 
on the conscience of Christians any more than the observance 
of Easter or Christmas, or of any other day newly instituted by 
a church court, in accordance with Christian convenience and 
edification. They also teach that the Sabbath, with its strict 
and enforced observances, was purely a Levitical institution. 
Before proceeding to substantiate this statement from their 
symbols, it may be remarked in passing, that we have here an 
explanation of the fact that Neander and other German anti- 
quaries so heedlessly surrender the apostolic authority of cer- 
tain church usages, which they, in common with the ha te 
Church, yet retain. The historian just mentioned says, for in- 
stance, that he finds no evidence that the baptism of infants 
was ever practised by the apostles. But this admission does 
not, to him, carry the consequences which it would involve 
with an Immersionist, Independent, or Presbyterian, He can 
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still defend and practise the rite, as seemly and lawful, because 
he holds that church authority is a sufficient warrant for the 
observance of a rite so consonant to the spirit of the apostles. 
It is a pity that Immersionists do not tell this part of the 
story also, when they ignorantly quote his opinions concerning 
baptism. 

ut to return. In the 28th article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which treats of the power of the bishops or clergy, 
we find the following: [We will take the liberty of italictsing 
those phrases which we wish to be particularly weighed. ] 

“ What, then, should be held concerning Sunday and other similar 
church ordinances and ceremonies? To this our party make the fol- 
lowing reply: That the bishops or pastors may make regulations, in 
order that things may be carried on orderly in the church, not in 
order to obtain the grace of God, nor yet in order to atone for sins, 
or to bind the consciences of men with them, to hold them as neces- 
sary services of God, and to regard them as if they commit sin, if 
they break them without offence to others. Thus St Paul, in the 
Corinthians, ordains that the women in the congregation should 
cover their heads; 1 Cor. xi. 5. pit TRA Hehe oi asite 
“ In like manner is the regulation concerning Sunday, concerning 
Easter, concerning Pentecost, and the like holy-days and rites. Those, 
then, who are of opinion that the regulation of Sunday instead of 
the Sabbath, was established as a thing necessary, err very much. 
For the Holy Scripture has abolished the Sabbath, and it teaches that 
all ceremonies of the old law, since the revelation of the Gospel, may 
be discontinued. And yet, as it was of need to ordain acertain day, 
so that the people might know when they should assemble, the Chris- 
tian Church ordained Sunday for that very purpose, and 
rather more inclination and willingness for this alteration, in order 
that the people might have an example of Christian liberty, that 
they might know that neither the observance of the Sabbath, nor of 
any other day, is indispensable.” 

Melancthon, in the 8th article of his “ Apology,” (“ Of human 
ordinances in the Church,”) briefly asserts the same view. 


“ Further, the most ancient ordinances however in the church, as 
the three chief festivals, Sundays, and the like, which were established 
for the sake of order, union, and tranquillity, we observe with wil- 
lingness. And with regard to these, our teachers preach to the 
people in the most commendatory manner; in the meantime, how- 
ever, holding forth the view, that they do not justify before God.” 
In Luther’s Shorter Catechism, (which, singularly enough, fol- 
lows the common Popish arrangement of merging the second 
commandment under the first, so that the fourth becomes the 
third,) is the following : 
“THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
“-Thou shalt sanctify the Sabbath-day. 
“ What does this imply ? 
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“ Ans. That we should fear and love God, so that we may not 
despise the preaching of the 1, and his word ; but keep it holy; 
willingly hear and learn it.” Here there is a marked generality of 
language, and evasion of every thing like the injunction of a Chris- 
tian Sabbath. And, in Luther’s Larger Catechism, under the third 
commandment, it is said expressly : “This commandment, there- 
fore, with respect to its outward and literal sense, does not concern 
us Christians ; for it is wholly an external thing, like other ordi- 
nances of the Old Testament, confined to certain conditions, per- 
sons, times, and places, which are now all abrogated through Christ. 
But, in order that we may draw up for the uninformed, a Christian 
sense of what God requires of us in this commandment, it is neces- 
sary to observe that we keep the Sabbath-day, not for the sake of 
intelligent and learned Christians—for these have no need of it— 
but, in the first place, on account of physical reasons and necessi- 
ties, which nature teaches and requires for the common mass of 
people, men-servants, and maid-servants, who attend during the 
whole week to their labour and employments, so that they may also 
have a day set apart for rest and recreation; in the second, mostly 
for the purpose of enabling us to embrace time and opportunity on 
these Sabbath-days, (since we cannot otherwise embrace them,) to 
attend to divine service, so that we may assemble ourselves to hear 
and treat of the word of God, and afterwards to praise him in sing- 
ing and prayer.” 


Luther, however, adds that no one should deceive himself 
by mopenne that the duty of associated rest and worship is 


fulfilled by simply leaving off labour, and presenting their 
bodies in the church, while, like the Papists, they indulge a 
stupid inattention to the service. 

Such then, is the theory of the great Lutheran community, 
distinctly and intelligently avowed! Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that it is not as explicitly held at this day by many 
of their divines, perhaps by the bulk of them ; while the almost 
universal laxity of Sabbath observance in Protestant Europe 
(continental) shews that the theory bears its legitimate fruit 
in practice. It was related afew years ago by an eminent 
American, that when visiting the pious Neander, he took the 
opportunity to inquire of him whether the rumour were true, 
which had been spread concerning Gesenius, the great He- 
braist ; that he was accustomed to come down from Halle to 
Berlin at the end of the week, in order to enjoy the Sunday 
night’s theatricals in the capital, which were more brilliant 
that night than any other of the week. Neander answered 
that it was true; but the offence would not strike German 
Christians as it would Americans. For himself, he said, he 
would not go to theatricals on any day, because he considered 
them unfriendly to spirituality ; but he should not scruple to 
do on the Lord’s day any thing which it was right for a Chris- 
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tian to do on any other day. And in accordance, he did ac- 
tually secure the attendance of his American visitor (unawares 
on his part) at a sober convivial entertainment the very next 
Sunday afternoon ! 

The evangelical Christians of Germany seem now to appre- 
- hend the prime necessity of a stricter Sabbath observance for 
the interests of piety ; and have recently combined to promote 
it. But it will be vain for them to attempt to engraft such 
a reform on this doctrinal theory of Lutheranism. No plau- 
sible tinkering with a doctrine so fundamentally erroneous 
will suffice. The connection between a false theory and a 
vicious practice is too inevitable. If the reform is to be esta- 
blished successfully, its foundation must be laid in the retrac- 
tion of these opinions, and the explicit adoption of the Puritan 
and Presbyterian theory of the Lord’s day. 

It may Less be added, that the Mennonite Church, both in 
Europe and America, holds substantially the Lutheran ideas 
of the Sabbath, and that their practice is influenced by them 
in a similar way. When this communion, led by Menno Si- 
monis, set about ridding themselves of the reproach of fanati- 
cal Anabaptism, they were careful to assume so much of the 
prevalent religion as they could, consistently with their essen- 
tial peculiarities, in order to substantiate their plea that they 
were no longer a radical political sect, but a proper evangeli- 
cal denomination. The prevalent Protestantism of these coun- 
tries was Lutheran ; and hence the theology of the Mennonites, 
and their ideas of Sabbath observance, are largely Lutheran. 
The articles of their most current confession are silent con- 
cerning the observance of the Lord’s day. 

Next in order should be mentioned the opinions of the So- 
cinian sect. The Racovian Catechism, the recognised Con- 
fession of this body in the 16th century, states their erroneous 
belief with unmistakable precision and brevity. Under the 
fourth commandment are the following questions and answers ; 

“ What is the fourth commandment ?” 

“* Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” 

“ What dost thou believe concerning this commandment ?” 

“I believe that it is removed under the new covenant, in the 
way in which other ceremonies, as they are called, are taken away.” 

“ Why, then, was it inserted in the decalogue ?” 

“Thus, that it might be manifest the most absolute part of the Mo- 
saic law was not perfect, and that some indication might exist of this 
fact, that a law was to succeed the Mosaic law, by far more perfect, 
the law, namely, of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ Did, or did not, Christ ordain that we should observe the day 
which they call Lord’s day, in place of the Sabbath ?” 

“ Not at all; since the religion of Christ entirely removes the 
distinction of days, just as it does the other ceremonies, as they are 
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called ; as the Apostle clearly writes in Coloss. ii, 16. But since we 
see that the Lord’s day has been celebrated from of old time by 
Christians, we permit the same liberty to all Christians.” 

A day of religious rest, then, according to Socinians, is ut- 
terly abolished by Christ, just as the other Levitical cere- 
monies. There is no obligation whatever. But in order to ~ 
avoid the odium of unnecessarily disturbing venerated cus- 
toms, such Socinians as choose, are permitted to observe the 
Lord’s day. It will be a harmless peculiarity! To under- 
stand the second and third answers, it should be remembered 
that the Socinians wholly deny that Christ did any vicarious 
or atoning work. Having denied this, they are of course 
pressed with the question, “ How, then, is he more than any 
other eminent prophet ; and why are such peculiar names and 
honours given him by Scripture? Why is an importance so 
entirely peculiar attached by it to his mission? To find a plau- 
sible answer to this hard query; to inyent a nodus vindice 
dignus, they say that one peculiarity of his mission was to re- 
veal a code of morality greatly more pure and complete than 
that of Moses and the prophets. And thus they have a con- 
stant polemical interest in depreciating and misrepresenting 
the moral code of Moses. So, forsooth, the All-wise placed this 
supererogatory precept, which was of only temporary authority 
in the summary of his eternal moral law, in order to give people 
a standing hint of the fact that this code was far from being 
complete! Since the coming of Christ, men need no such hint, 
according to the Socinians ; for one great part of Christ’s mis- 
sion was to tell us clearly this very thing. And before the 
coming of Christ, this precept could not serve that purpose ; be- 
cause the Old Testament contained no indication whatever, that 
this was not as good and bona fide a commandment as all the 
rest. One feels strongly tempted to characterise this nonsensi- 
cal position, with the unsavoury phrase, which Calvin usually 
applied to the grosser absurdities of his opponents, as a putidwm- 
commentum.” 

As to the ground held by the Anglican Church, concerning 
the authority of the Lord’s day, its standards are indecisive. 
It holds the same opinion with the Augsburg Confession, con- 
cerning the power of the church to ordain rites, ceremonies, 
and holy-days, additional, but not contrary to the Scriptures ; 
but it has not observed the scriptural modesty of the Luther- 
ans, in enforcing the uniform observance of these human a) 
pointments. While its theory on this point is not greatly 
more exaggerated in words than that of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, its practice has been unspeakably more tyrannical. The 
twentieth of the “ Thirty-nine Articles,” (“« Of the authority 
of the Church,”) says :— 
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“ The church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and autho- 
rity in controversies of faith; and yet it is not lawful for the church 
to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s Word written, &c.” 
The thirty-fourth says :—“ Whosover, through his private judg- 
ment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the church, which be not repugnant to the Word of 
God, and be ordained and approved by common authority, ought to 
be rebuked openly, (that others may fear to do the like,) as he that 
offendeth against the common order of the church, and hurteth the 
authority of the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences of the 
weak brethren.” 

The articles contain no nearer reference to the Lord’s day. 
Our purpose in quoting these words will be seen in connection 
with the following from the thirteenth of the ecclesiastical 
canons and constitutions :— 


“ Due celebration of Sundays and holy-days.” 

“ All manner of persons within the church of England, shall from 
henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s day, commonly called Sun- 
day, and other holy-days, according to God’s holy will and pleasure, 
and the orders of the Church of England prescribed in that behalf,” 
&e. 

The Church of England, then, is.not, by her standards, defi- 
nitely committed to that loose theory which we have unfolded ; 
but the association of Sundays and holy-days, as equal in their 


claims, and the nature of their authority, is significant. The 
church, according to these articles, has power to ordain days, 
additional to those appointed in Scripture, provided they are 
not condemned in Scripture ; and to enforce their observance 
by censures. And it is plainly implied that the obligation to 
keep a Sunday is only of the same character with the obliga- 
tion to a an Epiphany or Good-Friday. Both are alike ac- 


cording to God’s holy will ; but it is God’s will, not pronounced 
in Scripture, but through the authoritative decree of the church. 
It was the primitive church which introduced the festivals of 
Epiphany and others ; and it was the same authority which 
introduced Sunday. As the thirty-fourth article claims that 
the same church authority which made, can unmake or alter 
these appointments, it would seem that even the Lord’s day 
might be liable to change by human authority. It is not easy 
to see how a Protestant, who believes that the traditions and 
ordinances of the church are not divinely infallible, and who 
yet places the Lord’s day and the church holy-days on the same 
basis of authority, can consistently esteem the obligations of 
the Sabbath, as sacredly as, in our judgment, they require. Yet 
we doubt not that many devout and evangelical Episcopalians, 
both in this country and in England, do regard them as highly 
as the best Christians in the world. The opposite practices 
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and feelings of many of the “high church,” are well known. 
Their worst examplar is to be seen in Laud, and his “ Declara- 
tion of Sports.” The Episcopalians of his party, in that day, 
were the most bitter enemies of those holy men, who first re- 
stored to the Protestant world the blessed doctrine that the 
church of God still possessed its Sabbath by Divine authority ; 
branding them with the names of Judaizers and Sabbatarians. 

We proceed now to state the opinions of Calvin, and some 
of the reformed churches. By consulting Calvin’s Institutes, 
(B. IL, chap. 8.,) it will be seen that his views of Sabbath ob- 
servance are substantially those of Luther. He states that, 
among the Israelites, there were three grounds for the obser- 
vance of the seventh day : first, that it might be a type of that 
cessation of the works of self-righteousness which true believers 
practise ; second, that there might be a stated day for public 
worship ; and third, that domestic animals and servants might 
enjoy a merciful rest from bodily labour. Only the last two 
of these grounds exist, according to Calvin, under the New 
Testament. Hence he says, (ch. viii., sec. 33.) :— 


“We celebrate it not with scrupulous rigour, as a ceremony which 
we conceive to be a figure of some spiritual mystery, but only use it 
as a remedy necessary to the preservation of order in the church.” 
In the previous section he says:—‘ Though the Sabbath is abrogated, 
yet it is still customary among us to assemble on stated days, for hear- 
ing the Word, for breaking the mystic bread, and for public prayers ; 
and also to allow servants and labourers a remission from their labour.” 
And in section 34:—‘ Thus vanish all the dreams of false prophets, 
who in past ages have infected the people with a Jewish notion, 
affirming that nothing but the ceremonial part of this commandment, 
which, according to them, is the appointment of the seventh day, has 
been abrogated ; but that the moral part of it, that is, the observance 
of one day in seven, still remains. But this is only changing the day 
in contempt of the Jews, while they retain the same opinion of the 
holiness of a day; for, on this principle, the same mysterious signi- 
fication would be attributed to particular days, which formerly ob- 
tained among the Jews.” And in the same tenor, he remarks upon 
Coloss. ii. 16. :—(“‘ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath-days.” “Such a distinction (of days) suited the Jews, to observe 
sacredly the appointed days, by separating them from other days. 
Among Christians, such a distinction hath ceased. But, somebody will 
say that we still retain some observance of days. I answer, that we 
by no means observe them, as if there were any religion in holy-days, 
or as if it were not right to labour then; but the regard is paid to 
polity and good order, not to the days.” 

In the Genevan Catechism, written by Calvin for the Church 
of Geneva, and dedicated to the ministers of East Frisia in the 
Netherlands, the statements already quoted from the Institutes 
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are so exactly reproduced, that they need not be repeated. In 
the Heidelburg Catechism, the symbol of the German Reformed 
Church in the Palatinate, the opinions of Calvin are adopted, 
though stated with such brevity, that we learn them in part 
by inference. The one hundred and third question and answer 
are :— 

“ What doth God enjoin in the fourth commandment ?” 

“ First: That the ministry of the Gospel and the schools be pre- 
served ; and that I, with others, diligently frequent the Divine as- 
semblies, industriously hear the Word of God, make use of the sa- 
craments, join my prayers also to the public prayers, and bestow some- 
thing on the poor according to my ability. Second: That in all my 
life I shall abstain from wicked actions, permitting the Lord to do 
his work in me through his Holy Spirit, and thus shall begin that 
everlasting Sabbath in this life.” 


The ideas of Calvin are here so evidently involved, and there 
is -so studious an avoidance in the generality of the terms of 
all reference to the consecration of a given day, by Divine au- 
thority, under the New Testament, that we cannot be mistaken 
in our surmises. 

To those who are aware of the close relationship between 
Socinianism and Arminianism, it will not be surprising that 
the latter sect, at its birth, adopted an idea of the Lord’s day 
only less relaxed than that of the former. It is unnecessary 
to multiply citations ; a single passage from Limborch, one of 
the distinguishing heads of their seminary in Amsterdam, in 
his commentary on Romans xiv. 5, will be both sufficiently 
distinct and authoritative :— 


Romans xiv. 5. “ Another esteemeth every day alike,” viz., (ex- 
plains Limborch) “ The converts to Christ from among the Gentiles, 
on whom the burden of the ritual law was never imposed, did not 
recognise this distinction of days, but esteemed all days equal, and 
one no more noble than another. It is true, indeed, that the apostles 
and primitive church were already accustomed to assemble in sacred 
meetings the first day of the week; but not because they believed 
that day more eminent than any other, nor because they believed 
the rest of that day to be a partof Divine worship, as the rest of the 
seventh day had been under the law; nor that it must be observed 
with rigour, as formerly, under the law. By no means : but because 
it was convenient to designate some time for sacred exercises; and 
that a man might the better be at leisure for them, rest also from 
daily labour was required. The first day of the week, on which the 
Lord rose from the dead (which is thus called the Lord’s day, Rev. 
i. 10), seemed most meet to be destined to these services; but not 
because it was judged more holy, or because a rigid rest and cessa- 
tion of all work in observing that day was a part of Divine worship. 
For thus, it would have been not a taking off of the yoke, but a shifting 
of it.” 
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On the whole, it may be said that the Protestant churches 
of continental Europe have all occupied this ground, concern- 
ing the sanctification of the Lord’s . . These churches, pro- 

rly speaking, have never had the Sabbath ; for it has only 
Sone to them a holy day, ranking no higher than Christmas 
or Easter, or a season set apart by civil enactment, or a con- 
venient arrangement for concert in public worship ; and nota 
sacred day of Divine appointment. The manner in which it 
is desecrated, commonly, throughout the Protestant States of 
the continent is shocking to the feelings and usages of strict, 
American Protestants; and seems to them to approximate 
only too much to the licence of Popery. But we have now 
seen that this desecration is not an accidental irregularity ; it 
is the natural and proper result of the theory in which these 
churches have been educated since the reformation. That the 
greatest and best of the reformers should have failed to em- 
brace the truth concerning the Lord’s day, is indeed no subject 
of surprise. That men emerging at a bound from the meridian 
darkness of Popery into Gospel light should see all things cor- 
rectly at. first, was not to be expected. That they saw so 
many things “ eye to eye,” and erred in so few, is a wonder, 
only to be explained by the presence of the Spirit of all truth. 
It is wholesome to become acquainted with their few errors, 
and to explode them ; for it will tend to correct that over- 
weening spirit of party which ever prompts Christians to call 
themselves by the name of men, like those who said: “I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” But it may well 
be inquired also, whether a part of the spiritual decline which 
has almost extinguished the true light in the ancient seats of 
Luther, Calvin, Witsius, and De Moor, is not due to this mis- 
conception of Sabbath obligation, and its consequent neglect. 
The sacred observance of one day in seven is God’s appointed 
means for the cultivation of piety : when piety vanishes, ortho- 
doxy necessarily follows it in due time. 

As has been already indicated, the first successful attempt 
to establish the theory of a Christian Sabbath, since the refor- 
mation, was made among the English Puritans. About the 
year 1595, a dissenting minister of Suffolk, Dr Nicholas Bound, 
published a book entitled “ Sabbatum Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, or, The True Doctrine of the Sabbath,” in which he 
advocated the view afterwards adopted by the Westminster 
Assembly. This treatise had great currency among the devout 
dissenters, and evangelical churchmen, and was the beginning 
of a discussion which continued, under repeated attempts for 
its suppression by high church authorities, until the doctrines 
of the Puritans became those of the bulk of sincere Christians 
throughout Great Britain and the American colonies. Arch- 
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bishop Whitgift condemned Dr Bound’s book to suppression. 
James I. published his Declaration of Sports, encouraging the 
people to dancing, trials of archery, erecting May-poles, and 
other amusements, at any hours of the Lord’s day not —— 
by public worship. The flood of immoralities introduced by 
this measure became so odious, that the secular magistrates, at 
the urgent instance of the people themselves, suppressed the 
Sunday sports. Under Charles I, Laud invoked the aid of his 
clergy to re-establish them; and the strange spectacle was 
seen, of the laity petitioning against the profane desecration 
of the sacred day, and their spiritual guides compelling them 
to perpetrate it! (Neal. Hist. of the Puritans, vol. i. ch. 8 ; 
vol. ii. ch. 2-5.) 

The first great Synod which ever propounded, in modern 
ages, the true doctrine of the Lord’s day, was the Westminster 
Assembly. Their Confession of Faith, which is now the stan- 
dard of the Scotch, Irish and American Presbyterian, and of 
many Independent Churches, states the truth so luminously 
(ch. xxi., sec. 7-8), that we shall repeat their words here, 
though familiar, as the best statement of the proposition and 
text of our subsequent discussion. 


Sect. 7. “As it is of the law of nature that, in general, a due pro- 
portion of time be set apart for the worship of God; so in his word, 
by a positive, moral, and perpetual commandment, binding all men, 
in all ages, He hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a 
Sabbath, to be kept holy unto Him; which from the beginning of 
the world to the resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the week ; 
and, from the resurrection of Christ, was changed into the first day 
of the week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s day, and is to be 
continued to the end of the world as the Christian Sabbath.” 

Sect. 8. ‘This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, when 
men after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering of their com- 
mon affairs beforehand, do not only observe an holy rest all the day 
from their own works, words, and thoughts, about their worldly em- 
ployments and recreations; but also are taken up the whole time in 


the public and private exercises of his worship, and in the duties of 
necessity and mercy.” 


As the doctrinal articles of the Westminster Assembly were 
generally adopted by the Calvinistic dissenters of England and 
America, they also embraced these views of the Sabbath. The 
Immersionist denominations of these countries, which arro- 
gate to themselves the title of Baptists, came from a mixed 
origin. The first idea and nucleus of the sect in England 
were from the Anabaptism of the Netherlands and lower Ger- 
many. That continental sect was at first every where perse- 
cuted, and in the long and terrible oppression of Protestantism, 
in the Netherlands, under Charles V., and his son, Philip of 
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Spain, they in common with Lutherans and Reformed, emi- 
grated in vast numbers to every accessible place of refi 
The commercial and religious affinities of England and the 
low countries were then very close ; so that thousands of the 
Protestant middle classes of that wretched land were soon 
found settled in London, Norwich, and other towns. It was 
thus especially, that Anabaptism took root on English soil. 
The Baptist churches afterwards formed, received their other 
element from the churches of the Calvinistic Independents, in 
which, for a considerable time, immersion and pzdobaptism 
were both practised by compromise. This independent element 
was Calvinistic and Sabbatarian ; the Anabaptist material was 
Arminian in doctrine, and practised the loose views of Luther 
concerning the Sabbath. Hence, the Baptist churches of Eng- 
land and those of this country, which are their counterparts, 
differed among themselves, and presented mixture and diver- 
sity of usage on both these points. The new American sect, 
self-styled Reformers, popularly known as Campbellites, has 
adopted the boldest view propounded by the Socinians ; pre- 
senting here another evidence of Socinian tendencies. 

Wesleyanism is an offshoot of the Anglican Church, with 
the mystical Arminianism of the Moravians and of Holland 
superinduced upon it. The Lutheranism of this country claims 
to be a reproduction of that of Germany, only stripped of its 
Erastianism and doctrine of religious establishments. It takes 

ride in republishing the symbols of Melancthon and Luther. 

he Episcopacy of America strives to be a counterpart of that 
of England. The reader will now easily comprehend, from 
this historical review, what would naturally be the views of 
these several denominations concerning Sabbath-observance, 
and what is the legitimate source of that diversity, vagueness, 
and licence, which are exhibited in this country, in our Sab- 
bath usages. To particularise further would be unnecessary, 
and might be supposed invidious. 

II. We proceed now tothe attempt to give a full but sum- 
mary statement of the grounds upon which Presbyterians 
assert the doctrine of a Christian Sabbath as it is set forth in 
their confession. And first, it is most obvious that if the Sab- 
bath law contained in the decalogue is “a positive, moral, and 
perpetual commandment, binding all men, in all ages,” and not 
ceremonial and positive, like the Jewish laws of meats, new 
moons and sacrifices, it cannot have passed away along with 
the other temporary shadows of Judaism. If it was not intro- 
duced by the Levitreal economy for the first time, but was in 
force before, and if it was binding not on Jews only, but on 
all men, then the abrogation of that economy cannot have 
abrogated that which it did not institute. The apostle Paul 
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justifies us here, by using an argument exactly parallel in a 
tinier case. “ The soe that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the law which was four hundred and thirty 
years after cannot disannul,” Gal. iii. 17. Upon the question 
whether the fourth commandment was of Mosaic origin, or 
earlier, the fathers were divided; and this fact is another 
among the many proofs of their slender acquaintance with the 
Hebrew literature and antiquities. 
That it is a positive, moral, and perpetual command, we 
e from the facts that there is a reason in the nature of 
things, making such an institution necessary to man’s religious 
interests; and that this necessity is substantially the same in 
all ages and nations. That it is man’s duty to worship God, 
none will dispute. Nor will it be denied that this worshi 
should be in part social; because man is a being of social af. 
fections, and subject to social obligations; and because one of 
the great ends of worship is the display of the Divine glory 
before our fellow-creatures, Social worship cannot be con- 
ducted without the appointment of a stated day; and what 
more reasonable than that the Divine authority, who is the 
object of this worship, should meet this necessity, by himself 
fixing the day for all mankind? And even for the cultivation 
of our individual devotion, a periodical season is absolutely 
necessary to creatures of habit and of finite capacities, like us. 
What is not regularly done will soon be omitted ; for periodical 
recurrence is the very foundation of habit. Unless these spiritual 
thoughts and exercises were attached to some certain season, 
they would inevitably be pushed out of the minds of carnal 
and sensuous beings like man, by the cares of this world. Now, 
when it is ott: duty to perform a certain work, it is also our 
duty to employ all the necessary means for it. The question, 
whether the Sabbath command is moral or positive, seems, 
therefore, to admit of a very simple solution. Whether one 
day in six, or one in eight, might not have seemed to the divine 
wisdom admissible for this purpose ; or which day of the seven, 
the first or last, should be consecrated to it, or what should be 
the particular external ceremonies for its observance ; all these 
things, we freely admit, are of merely positive institution, and 
may be changed by the Divine Legislator. But that man shall 
observe some stated, recurring period of religious worship, is 
as much a dictate of the natural reason and conscience, as im- 
mediate a result of the natural relations of man to God, as 
that man shall worship his God at all. And no reason can be 
shewn why this original moral obligation was more or less 
stringent upon the Israelites of the Mosaic period, than on 
men before or since then. If the ground of the Sabbath in- 
stitution, in the moral relations existing by nature, is universal 
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and perpetual, is it not reasonable to expect the precept to 
be so also? 

We argue further, that the enactment of the Sabbath law 
does not date from Moses, but was coeval with the human race. 
It is one of the two first institutions of paradise. The sancti- 
fication of the seventh day took place from the very end of the 
week of creation. (Gen. ii. 3). For whose observance was the 
day, then, consecrated or set apart, if not for man’s? Not for 
God’s ; because the glorious paradox is for ever true of him, 
that his ineffable quiet is as perpetual as his ever active pro- 
vidence. Not surely for the angels, but for Adam’s. Doubt- 
less, Eden witnessed the sacred rest of him and his consort from 


“ The toil 
Of their sweet a labour, which sufficed 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful.” 


And from that time downward, we have indications, brief in- 
deed, but as numerous as we should expect in the brief record 
of Genesis and Exodus, and sufficient to shew that the Sab- 
bath continued to be an institution of the patriarchal religion. 
A slight probable evidence of this may even be found in the fact, 
that seven has ever been a sacred and symbolical number, 


among Patriarchs, Israelites, and Pagans. In Genesis we read 
of the “seven clean beasts,” the “seven well-favoured,” and 
“ seven lean kine,” the “ seven ears of corn, rank and good.” 
Now there is no natural phenomenon to suggest the number ; 
for no noted heavenly body, or natural element, revolves pre- 
cisely in seven hours, days, weeks, or months. Whence the 
peculiar idea everywhere attached to the number, if not from 
the institution of a week for our first parents? But to pro- 
ceed to more solid facts: It is at least probable that the “end 
of days,” (Gen. iv. 3), rendered in our version, “ process of 
time,” at which Cain and Abel offered their sacrifices, was the 
end of the week, the seventh, or Sabbath-day. In Gen. vii. 
10, we find God himself observing the weekly interval in the 
preparations for the flood. We find another clear hint of the 
observance of the weekly division of time by Noah and his 
family in their floating prison, (Gen. viii. 10-12). The patri- 
arch twice waited a period of seven days to send out his 
dove. From Gen. xxix. 27, we learn that it was custom 

among the patriarchs of Mesopotamia, in the days of Laban, 
to continue a wedding festival a week ; and the very term of 
service rendered by Jacob for his two wives, shews the use 
made of the number seven as the customary duration of a con- 
tract for domestic servitude. Gen. 1. 10, shews us that at the 
time of Jacob’s death, a week was also the length of the most 
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honourable funeral exercises. In Exod. xii. 3-20, we find the 
first institution of the passover, when as yet there were no 
Mosaic institutions. This feast was also appointed to last a | 
week. In Exod. xvi. 22-30, where we read the first account 
of the manna, we find the Sabbath institution already in force ; 
and no candid mind will say that this is the history of its first | 
enactment. It is spoken of as a rest with which the people 
ought to have been familiar. But the le had not yet come 
to Sinai, and none of its institutions iad boom given. Here, 
then, we have the Sabbath’s rest enforced on Israel, before the 
ceremonial law was set up, and two weekly variations wrought 
in the standing miracle of the manna, in order to facilitate it. 
And when at length we come to the formal command of the 
decalogue, it is expressed in terms which clearly indicate that 
the Sabbath was an institution already known, of which the 
obligation was now only re-affirmed. ; 

The very fact that this precept found a place in the awful 
“ten words,” is of itself strong evidence that it is not a positive 
and ceremonial, but a moral and perpetual statute. Con- 
fessedly, there is nothing else ceremonial here. An:eminent 
distinction was given to the subjects of these ten commands, 
by the mode in which God delivered them. They were given 
first of all. They were spoken in the hearing of all the people, 
by God’s own voice of thunder, which moulded its tremendous 
sounds into syllables so loud that the whole multitude around 
the distant base of the mount heard them break articulate from 
the cloud upon its peak. “These words the Lord spake unta 
all your assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the fire, 
of the eloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great voice ; 
and he added nomore.” (Deut. v.22). No other words shared 
the same distinction. And then they were engraven by God’s 
own agency, on two stone tables, whose durability was to re- 
present the perpetual obligation of all which was written upon 
it. How can it be believed that this one ceremonial precept 
has been thrust in here, where all else is of obligation as old 
and as universal as the race? This is strengthened also by 
the reflection that the ground first assigned in Genesis, and 
here repeated for its enactment, is in no sense Jewish or na- 
tional. God’s-work of creation in six days, and his rest on the 
seventh, have just as much relation to one tribe of Adam’s 
descendants as to another. Note the contrast: that, in many 
cases, when ceremonial and Jewish commands are given, like 
the passover, 4 national or Jewish event is assigned as its 
ground, like the exodus from t. 

The assertion that the Sabbath was coeval with the human | 
race, and was intended for the observation of all, receives col-| 
lateral confirmation also from the early traditions concerning 
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it, which pervade the first Pagan literature. It can hardly be 
supposed that Homer and Hesiod borrowed from the books of 
Moses, sabbatical allusions, which would have been to their 
hearers unintelligible. They must be the remnants of pri- 
meval traditions of patriarchal religion, which had been trans- 
ferred by the descendants of Japheth, to the isles of Chittim. 
The early allusions to a sacred seventh day may be sufficiently 
exhibited by citing a collection of them from Eusebius’ Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, (L. xiii., sec. 13), which he quotes from 
the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. ‘The latter father is 
represented as saying: “That the seventh day is sacred, not 
the Hebrews only, but the Gentiles also acknowledge, accord- 
ing to which the whole universe of animals and vegetables re- 
volves,” Hesiod, for instance, thus says concerning it: 


“The first, the fourth also, and the seventh is a sacred day.” 
(Jegov jag) Dierum, line 6. 

And again : “The seventh day once more, the splendid dawn of 
the sun.” 

And Homer : “ The seventh then arrived, the sacred day.” 

Again : “ The seventh was sacred.” 

“The seventh dawn was at hand, and with this all the series is 
completed.” 

And once more: ‘On the seventh day we left the stream of 
Acheron.” 

And thus also writes Callimachus the poet: “It was now the Sab- 
bath day: and with this all was accomplished.” 

Again : “ The seventh day is among the fortunate; yea, the seven 
is the parent-day.” 

Again: “The seventh day is first, and the seventh day is the 
complement.” 

And : “All things in the starry sky are found in sevens; and 
shine in their ordained cycles.” 


* And this day, the elegies of Solon also proclaim as more sacred, 
in a wonderful mode.” 


Thus far Clement and Eusebius, Josephus, in his last book 
inst Apion, affirms that “there could be found no city, 
either of the Grecians or Barbarians, who owned not a seventh 
day’s rest from labour.” This of course is exaggerated. Philo, 
cotemporary with Josephus, calls the Sabbath sogrn wravdnos. 
We argue once more, that the Sabbath never was a Levitical 
institution, because God commanded its observance both by 
Jews and Gentiles, in the very laws of Moses. “In it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within aged To see the force of the ar- 
gument from this fact, the reader must contrast the jealous 
eare with which “the stranger,” the pagan foreigner residing 
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in an Israelitish community, was prohibited from all share in 
their ritual services, No foreigner could partake of the pass- 
over—it was sacrilege. He was not even permitted to enter 
the court of the temple where the sacrifices were offered, at the 
peril of his life. Now, when the foreigner is commanded to 
share the Sabbath rest, along with the [eraclite, does not this 
prove that rest to be no ceremonial, no type, like the passover 
and the altar, but a universal moral institution, designed for 
Jew and Gentile alike ? 

We have thus established this assertion on an impregnable 
basis, because the argument from it is direct and conclusive. 
If the Sabbath command was in full force before Moses, the 
passing away of Moses’ law does not remove it. If it always 
was binding, on grounds as general as the human race, on all 
tribes of mankind, the dissolution of God’s ial covenant 
with the family of Jacob did not repeal it. If its nature is 
moral and practical, the substitution of the substance for the 
types does not supplant it. The reason that the ceremonial 
laws were temporary was that the necessity for them was tem- 
porary. They were oo because they were no longer 
needed. But the practical need for a Sabbath is the same in 
all ages. When it is made to appear that this day is the bul- 
wark of practical religion in the world, that its proper observ- 
ance every where goes hand in hand with piety and the true 
worship of God ; that where there is no Sabbath there is no 
Christianity, it becomes an impossible supposition that God 
would make the institution temporary. The necessity for the 
Sabbath has not ceased, therefore it 1s not abroga’ In its 
nature, as well as its necessity, it is a permanent, moral com- 
mand. All such laws are as incapable of change as the God 
in whose character they are founded. Unlike mere positive 
er ceremonial ordinances, the authority of which ceases as soon 
as God sees fit to repeal the command for them, moral pre- 
cepts can never be repealed ; because the purpose to repeal 
them would imply a change in the unchangeable, and a depra- 
vation in the perfect character of God. 

2. We will now proceed, in the second place, to consider the 
passages of the New Testament from which the abrogation of 
the Sabbath obligations has been argued, together with some 
considerations growing out of them. In attempting to refute 
the exposition and arguments of those who advocate the re- 
peal of those obligations, we shall not pause to attribute each 
gloss which we reject to its especial author, or load our page 
with citations of learned names. It may be remarked once 
for all in the outset, that the erroneous expositions of Calvin 
are far the least objectionable, and, at the same time, the most 
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subtle and acute ; and that those of Neander are in full con- ( 
trast with his in both these respects. im 
| - The first is that contained, with some variation, in | 
Matt. xii. 1-8 ; Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5. The reader, 
| on examining these places in connection, and supplying from 
i the second or third evangelist what is omitted by the first, will | \ 
find that our Lord advances five ideas distinguishable from 
| each other. His hungry and wearied disciples, ing with 
him through the fields of ripe corn, had availed t cers fe of 
the permission of Deut. xxiii. 25, to pluck, rub out, and eat 
some grains of wheat, as a slight refreshment. The pharisees 
seize the occasion to cavil that He had thus permitted them 
to break the Sabbath law, by engaging in the preparation of 
their food in sacred time ; objecting thus against the trivial 
} task of rubbing out, and winnowing from the chaff a few heads 
of wheat as they walked along. Our Saviour defends them 
and himself by saying, in the first place, that the necessity 
created by their hunger justified the departure from the letter 
of the law, as did David’s necessity, - on fleeing for his life 
1 he employed the shew-bread (and innocently) to relieve his 
hunger ; second, that the example of the priests, who per- 
i formed necessary manual labour without blame about the 
temple on the Sabbath, justified what his disciples had done; 
third, that God preferred the compliance with the spirit of his 
law, which enjoins humanity and mercy, over a mere compli- 
ance with its outward rites ; for, in the fourth place, God’s de- 
sign in instituting the Sabbath had been purely a humane 
5 one, seeing He had intended it, not as a burdensome ceremo- 
a nial to gall the necks of men to no benevolent purpose, but as 
a means of promoting the true welfare of the human race ; 
and last, that He himself, as the Messiah, was the Divine and 
Supreme authority in maintaining the Sabbath law, as well as 
all others—so that it was enough for Him to pronounce that 
his disciples had made no infraction of it. 
The first general view presented hereupon by the anti-Sab- 
batarians is, that Christ here, for the first time, introduces the 
freer, more lenient law of the new dispensation, by his Messi- 
anic authority, as a substitute for the stricter Mnsais law. 
The simple and short answer is, that it is the Sabbath as it 
ought to be observed by Jews, under the Mosaic laws, which our. 
Saviour is here expounding. The new dispensation had not 
yet come ; and was not to begin till Pentecost. After all this 
discussion, Christ complied with all the requisitions of the 
Levitical institutions up to his death. If then, any thing is 
relaxed, it is the Mosaic Sabbath, as Jews should keep it, 
which is the subject of the alteration. But we wish the reader 
to bear in mind, as a point important here and hereafter, that 
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our Saviour does not claim any relaxation at all for his dis- 
ciples. The whole drift of his argument is to shew that when 
the Mosaic law of the Sabbath is properly understood, (as 
Jews should practise it,) his disciples have not broken it at all, 
They have complied with it ; and need no lowering of its sense 
in order to escape itscondemnation. Bearing this in mind, we 
proceed to the second erroneous inference. This is, that our 
Saviour illustrates and expounds the Sabbath law by two cases 
of other laws merely ceremonial, the disposition of the old 
shew-bread and the Sabbath sacrifices. Hence the inference, 
that the Sabbath also is but a ceremonial law. But to those 
who will notice how entirely the Jewish Scriptures ignore, in 
their practical recitals and discussions of religious duties, the 
distinction which we make between the “moral” and the 
“ positive,” this inference will be seen to be utterly worthless. 
The Jewish mind never paused to express the distinction, in 
its — views of duty. See how Moses jumbles together 
in Exodus, prohibitions against idolatry, or hewing the stones 
of which the altar was made: against eating flesh torn of 
beasts in the field, and bearing false witness. See how Ezekiel 
(ch. xviii.) conjoins eating upon the mountains and taking 
usury on a loan, with idolatry and oppression, in his descrip- 
tions of the sins of his cotemporaries. Butagain: It has been 
admitted that the external and formal details of Sabbath ob- 
servance may be of only positive obligation, while the obliga- 
tion to keep religiously a stated season is moral. It does not, 
then, at all imply that the substantial observance of such a 
stated day is not of moral and perpetual obligation, because 
any of those details concerning the labours of necessity or 
mercy which are wholly compatible with such observance, are 
illustrated by comparison with other ceremonial precepts. It 
is argued again, that “our Saviour, in his third point, implies 
that Sabbath observance is but ceremonial, while the duty of 
mercy is of moral obligation, when he indicates that, if the two 
clash, the Sabbath observance is to give way. The positive 
gives way to the moral” The force of this is entirely removed 
by recalling the fact that it is not a failure of Sabbath observ- 
ance, which he excuses by the argument that the positive 
should give place to the moral ; but it is an incidental labour 
of necessity wholly compatible with Sabbath observance. 
There had been no failure. Nor is it true that when we are 
commanded to let one given duty give place to the higher de- 
mands of another, the former is therefore only positive, while 
the latter is moral. There is a natural, moral, and 

obligation to worship God ; and yet it might be our duty to 
suspend any act of worship, time and again, to almost any 
number, in order to meet the demands of urgent cases of ne-’ 
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cessity calling for our compassion. The wise man expresses 
precisely the sense of our Saviour’s argument when he says: 
“To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice,” (Prov. xxi. 3). And the meaning is, that the 
formal acts of religious worship, though in general demanded 
by nature and reason, are less important in God’s eyes than 
the direct acts which express the true spirit of holiness in 
which religion consists. ‘“ Sacrifice,” both here, and in our 
Saviour’s citation from Samuel, represents the whole general 
idea of outward religious worship. It is not because “ sacrifice” 
is merely ceremonial, that it is postponed in importance, to 
mercy and justice, but because it is external, and may be 
merely formal. Religious worship, here intended by the more 
special term “ sacrifice,” is surely not a duty merely ceremonial 
and positive in its obligation, though external. Our Saviour, 
then, does not imply that the Sabbath is an institution merely 
ceremonial, by comparing it to sacrifice, 

The perverted gloss of the fourth idea, “The Sabbath is 
made for man,” is almost too shallow to need exposure. It 
has been used as though it sanctioned the notion, that man 
was not intended to be cramped by the Sabbath, but, on the 
contrary, it was intended to yield te his convenience and gra- 
tification. But since the object of the Sabbath is here stated 
to be a humane one, namely, the promotion of man’s true wel- 
fare ; it must be settled what that true welfare is, and how it 
may be best promoted, before we are authorised to conclude 
that we may do what we please with the holy-day. If it 
should appear that man’s true welfare imperatively demands a 
Sabbath-day, strictly observed and fenced in with Divine au- 
thority, the humanity of the Divine motive in giving a Sab- 
~_ would argue any thing else than the licence inferred 

rom it. 

The concluding words of the passage, in Matthew, have sug- 
gested an argument which is at least more plausible. Calvin 
paraphrases them thus: “The Son of Man, agreeably to his 
authority, is able to relax the Sabbath-day just as the other 
legal ceremonies.” And just before, “ Here he saith that 
power is given to him to release his people from the necessit 
of observing the Sabbath.” The inference is obvious, that if 
this is his scope in these words, then the Sabbath must be ad- 
mitted by us to be only a ceremonial institution ; for we have 
ourselves argued that moral laws are founded on the unchange- 
able nature of God himself, and will never be changed, be- 
cause God cannot change. But this is clearly a mistaken ex- 
position. It may be noted that the conjunction which is 
rendered by Calvin and the English version, “ The Son of man 
is Lord even (or also) of the Sabbath- day,” is unanimously re- 
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jected by modern editors of the text. Calvin, of course, makes 
this conjunction regard the ceremonials just mentioned, “ The 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath also,” (as well as of matters 
of shew-bread and sacrifice). But we should almost certainly 
read the clause without the conjunction, “If ye had known 
what this means, ‘I prefer mercy rather than sacrifice,’ ye 
would not have condemned the innocent. For the Son of 
Man is Lord of the Sabbath.” What force shall we assign to 
the illative “for,” wholly neglected by Calvin? There is no 
reasonable explanation of it, but that which makes it intro- 
duce the ground on which the innocence of the disciples is as- 
serted. ‘“ These men, blamed by you, are innocent ; it is 
enough that I defend them: for J am Lord of the Sabbath. 
This law is my law. Mine is the authority which enacts it, 
and if I am satisfied, that itself is innocence in my subjects.” 
But this is comparatively unimportant. The evident reason 
which shews Calvin’s paraphrase to be entirely a misconcep- 
tion, is this: As we have said, the whole drift of our Saviour’s 
argument is not to excuse his disciples, but to defend them. 
He does not claim that the Sabbath law, as enacted for Jews, 
must needs be relaxed, in order to admit the conduct of the 
disciples ; but that this law justified their conduct. He con- 
cludes his defence by telling their accusers, “you have con- 
demned the innocent.” Now to represent him as shielding 
them by asserting a right in himself to relax the Sabbath law 
for them, makes him adopt in the end a ground of defence 
contradictory to the former. The last argument would stul- 
lify all the previous ones. The logical absurdity would be ex- 
actly of the same kind with that contained in the trite sto 
of the school-boy, who, when charged with striking his school- 
mate, answered, “1 did not strike him at all; but if I did, he 
struck me first.” And, as a question of fact, is it true that 
Christ did, at this time, exercise his Divine authority to relax 
any Mosaic institution in favour of his disciples? Is it not 
notorious, on the contrary, that he taught them to give an ex- 
emplary compliance in every respect, until the time was fully 
come after his resurrection ? 

But.to conclude. It is most obvious that, whatever is our 
exposition of the particular parts, our Saviour’s drift is to un- 
fold the true nature of the Mosaic Sabbath, as then obligatory 
on Jews still obedient to the ceremonial law, as he admitted 
himself and his disciples to be; and not the nature of the 
Christian Sabbath. e latter was not to be introduced until 
many months after, as our opponents themselves admit. And 
this short view is a sufficient refutation in itself. 

It may be as well to notice here a supposed difficulty attend- 
ing our argument. It is said :— 
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“Tf you deny that Christ promises any relaxation of the stringency 
of the Levitical Sabbath, as of a ceremonial yoke, then you ought 
in consistency to exact of Christians now as punctilious an observ- 
ance as was demanded of the old Jews, in every respect. Youshould 
refuse to make a fire in your dwellings on the Sabbath. You should 
seek to re-enact the terrible law of Numb. xvi, which punished a 
wretch with death for gathering a few sticks.” 


This is only skilful sophistry: We have not asserted that 
all the details of the Sabbath laws, in the books of Moses, were 
of perpetual moral obligation. We have not denied that some 
of them were ceremonial. The two instances mentioned, which 
are the only plausible ones which can be presented against us, 
are not taken from the decalogue, but from subsequent parts 
of the ceremonial books. We expressly contrasted the Sabbath 
precept as it stands in the “ten words” with all the rest, with 
reference to its perpetual, moral nature. The precept there 
contains only two points—rest from secular ikeos. and the 
sanctification of the day, which means in our view its appro- 
priation to sacred services. The matter which is of perpetual 
moral obligation in the Sabbath law, is only this, that a finite, 
sensuous, and social being like man, shall have some periodi- 
cal season statedly consecrated to religious services, (such 
season as God shall see fit to appoint). And all matters of 
detail and form which do not clash with this great end, are 
matters of mere positive enactment, which may be changed or 
repealed by Him who enacted them. But we can present 
several very consistent and sufficient reasons why the cerer 
monial details added to the great moral law of the decalogue, 
by the subsequent and ritual part of the Levitical legislation, 
should be more stringent, and enforced by heavier penalties 
than among us. First: the Sabbath became to the Israelite 
not only a religious institution of moral obligation, but a type. 
It took rank with his new-moon, and his passover. Of this, 
more hereafter. But the very nature and design of a sym: 
bolical ritual demand that it shall be observed with technical 
accuracy. Next, the government wasa theocracy, and no line 
whatever separated the secular and sacred statutes from each 
other. Hence it is natural that offences should deserve very 
different penalties under such a government, and especially an 
offence aimed so especially against the Divine Chief Magistrate, 
as Sabbath labour. Third: The Hebrew’s houses had no 
hearths, nor chimneys, except for cooking; so that in that 
warm climate a prohibition to light fire on the Sabbath is ex- 
actly equivalent to a prohibition to cook on the holy-day. 
Even if this prohibition were a part of the decalogue, it would 
be a ridiculous sacrifice of its spirit to its letter, to compel us 
in our wintry climate, to forego the fire which is hourly me- 
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eéssary to health and conifort. But as the prohibition signi- 
fies in its spirit, we freely admit that with us, as with the 
Jews, all culinary labours should be intermitted, except such 
as are demanded by necessity and mercy, or by the differ- 
ent nature of a part of the food on which civilized nations now 
subsist. For us to allow ourselves further licence would be to 
palter with that which we have so carefully pointed out as the 
essential and perpetual substance of the Sabbath law, the 
cessation of labour, and the appropriation to religious pursuits 
of one day (not one fragment of a day) in seven. When the 
confession of faith says that we are commanded to rest “all 
the day” from our own employments and amusements, and to 
“take up the whole time” in religious exercises, it only as- 
sumes that “a day” means, in the decalogue, a day. 
Thesecond group of p: es which are used against our theo: 
of Sabbath obligation are: Rom. xiv : 5-6, Gal. iv: 9-11, Co 
ii: 16-17. To save the reader trouble, we will copy them. 


’ “Qne man esteemeth one day above another : another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every Man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord : and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it. 
He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and 
he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 
- “ But now, after that ye have known God, or rather are known of 
God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have be- 
stowed upon you labour in vain.” 
“ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy-day, or of the new-moon, or of the Sabbath-days ; 
Which are a shadow of things to come ; but the body is of Christ.” 


The facts in which all are agreed, which explain the Apostle’s 
meaning in these passages, are these : After the establishment 
of the new dispensation, the Christians converted from among 
the Jews had generally combined the practice of Judaism with 
the forms of Christianity. They observed the Lord’s day, 
baptism, and the Lord’s supper; but they also continued to 
keep the seventh day, the passover, and circumcision. At 
first it was proposed by them to enforce this double system on 
all Gentile Christians ; but this project was rebuked by the 
meeting of apostles and elders at Jerusalem, recorded in Acts 
xv. A large part, however, of the Jewish Christians, out of 
whom ultimately grew the Ebionite sect, continued to observe 
the forms of both dispensations ; and restless spirits among the 
mixed churches of Jewish and Gentile converts planted by 
Paul, continued to attempt their enforcement on Gentiles also; 
some of them conjoining with this Ebivnite theory the graver 
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heresy of a justification by ritual observances. Thus, at this 
day, this spectacle was exhibited. In the mixed churches of 
Asia Minor and the West, some brethren went to the syna- 

e on Saturday, and to the church-meeting on Sunday, 
nae both days yates while some kept only Sunday. 
Some felt bound to keep all the Jewish festivals and fasts, 
while others paid them no regard. And those who had not 
Christian light to apprehend these Jewish observances as non- 
essentials, found heir consciences grievously burdened or 
offended by the diversity. It was to quiet this trouble that 
the apostle wrote these passages. Thus far we agree. 

We however further assert, that by the beggar! elements of 
“days,” “months,” “times,” “years,” “ho eins” “ new- 
moons,” “ Sabbath-days,” the apostle means Jewish festivals, 
and these alone. The Christians’ festival, Sunday, is not here 
in question ; because about the observance of this, there was 
no Risginte nor diversity in the Christian churches. Jewish 
and Gentile Christians alike consented universally in its sancti- 
fication. When Paul asserts that the regarding of a day, or 
the not regarding it, is a non-essential, like the eating or not 
eating of meats, the natural and fair interpretation is, that he 
means those days which were in debate, and no others. When 
he implies that some innocently “regarded every day alike,” 
we should understand : one of those days which were sub- 
jects of diversity, not the Christians’ Sunday, about which 
there was no dispute. 

But the other party give to Paul’s words a far more sweeping 
sense. They suppose him to assert “that the new dispensation 
has detached the service of God from all connection with stated 
seasons whatever ; so that in its view, all days, Sabbath or Sun- 
day, passover or easter, should be alike to the Christian spirit. 
He who ceased to observe the Jewish days, in order to transfer 
his sabbatical observances, his stated devotions, and special re- 
ligious rest tothe Christian days, wasstillin substancea Judaizer. 








He was retaining the Jewish bondage of spirit under a new form. — 


The true liberty which Paul would teach was this: To regard no 
day whatever as more related to the Christian consciousness 
than any other day, and to make every day a rest from sin, per- 
vading all with a sacred spirit by performingall its labours to the 
glory of God. This is the true,t wer and high ground, which 
the apostle called them to occupy with him. But opposition to 


Judaism, and reverence for Christ in his resurrection, had led the 
Christians to hold their public meetings on Sunday instead of 
Saturday ; and some little allowance of set days (including Easter 
and Whitsuntide) had been granted to the weaknessof the Chris- 
tian life, which in the common average of Christians, had not 
yet risen to that level which would enable them, like Paul, to 
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make as a ually a Lord’s day. This concession had 
been possibly established with Pauls connivance, certainly 
very early in the history of the church ; and on the whole, was 
@ very convenient and useful human appointment.” See this 
view in Neander, Hist. vol. i., sec. 3, sec. ii. 3, and Plant- 
ing and Training, vol. i, b. 3, ch..v., sec. 2. The chief 
argument by which he supports his view, is a ersion of the 
figurative and glowing language found in the few and not very 
perspicuous writings of the Christians immediately next to the 
apostles, where they speak affectionately of the Christian’s 
whole life as belonging to God by the purchase of redemption, 
and of the duties of every day as an oblation to His honour. 
The thankful spirit of the new dispensation, urges Neander, 
unlike the Jewish, felt itself constrained by gratitude for re- 
demption to consecrate its whole life to God. Whatever the 
Christian’s occupation, whether secular or religious, all was 
alike done to the glory of God. Hence all was consecrated ; 
every day was a holy-day ; for the whole life was holy ; every 
Christian was a —— priest. Hence there was no room 
for the idea of a Sabbath at all. Strange that the learned and 
amiable antiquary should have forgotten that all this was just 
as true of pious Hebrews before, as of Christians after Christ, 
of Isaiah as of Paul. Isaiah, if redeemed at all, was redeemed 
by the same blood with Paul, owed substantially the same debt 
of gratitude, and would feel, as a true saint, the same self-con- 
secration. The spirit of the precept, “ Do all to the glory of 
God,” actuates the pious Israelite exactly as it did the pious 
Christian. Let the reader compare Deut. vi: 4-5, with Matt. 
xxii. 37, so that the refined argument of the learned German 
proves that there ought to be no room for a sabbatical distinc- 
tion of days under the old dispensation, just as under the new. 
Unluckily, the explicit language of the books of Moses is rather 
damaging to the validity of the inference. 

Let us also notice, just here, the consequences of the ground 
on which Neander places those festival observances of the 
early Christians on stated days, of which he could not dispute 
the occurrence. He represents that Paul invited and ex- 
horted them to ascend at once to his high, spiritual ground, 
discarding all reference to stated days whatever, and making 
the whole life a Sabbath. But the average standard of spiri- 
tuality was not yet high enough to make this practicable for 
all; and so the partial observance of stated ion Sundays, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, was allowed by a sort of ecclesiastical 

recedent. Now we remark, first, that this represents the 
B irit of Inspiration as setting up an impracticable standard. 
it the average of spirituality was not high enough in the days 
of inspiration to make it practicable actually to discard all re- 
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lation of the acts of Christian devotion to stated days, may we 
rationally ex that it will ever be high enough while Chris- 
tians are in the flesh? In other words: Is there not an im- 
plied admission here, that there is an innate necessity in the 
character of human beings that they should have a sabbatical 
institution of some sort? The assertion of such an universal 
necessity is one of the corner-stones of our argument. Second : 
The idea reveals an unworthy and false conception of Paul’s 
inspiration. Paul, forsooth, proposes a certain mode and stan- 
dard of Christian devotion, but it is found necessary in practice 
to correct it by the wiser guidance of church-precedent, almost 
under Paul’s nose? This representation of the whole matter 
could never have proceeded from any other then the transcen- 
dental theory of inspiration ; which regards it as merely a 
higher mode of the natural and normal exercise of the man’s 
own consciousness, at a more exalted level than that attained 
by other men. Let those American Christians who indulge 
their prurient literary vanity by bespattering Neander with 
their unintelligent ae remember that this is the conception 
of inspiration to which they commit themselves in commend- 
ing him. 

In our remaining discussion of the passages cited from the 
epistles, we may confine our remarks to Col. iii. 16-17. For 
it contains all the apparent difficulties for the sabbatarian, 
and all the supposed arguments for his opponent, in the 
strongest form. The point made by Calvin upon the words, 
“Sabbath days, .... are a shadow of things to come, but 
the body is of Christ,” is far the most plausible, and, indeed, 
the only one of serious difficulty. It is in substance this: That 
if it be admitted that the Lord’s day was never included by 
the earlier Christians in the term caSSara—and the apostle is 
here condemning the Jewish oe only—-still the fact will 
remain, that the Jewish Sabbath was a shadow. That is: It 
was a typical, and not a perpetual moral institution; so that 
it must go by the board along with all the other types, after 
the substance comes, unless some positive New Testament pre- 
cept re-enact it. But there is no such precept. To this we 
answer, that the Sabbath was to the Jews both a perpetual, 
moral institution, and a type. That it was the former, we 
have proved in the first general branch of our discussion. It 
was as old as the race of man, was given to all the race, was 
given upon an assigned motive of universal application, and to 
satisfy a mc yet & common to the whole race was founded on 
man’s natural relations to his Maker, was observed before the 


typical dispensation came among all tribes, was re-enacted in 
ie decalogue where all the precepts are perpetual, and was 
enjoined on foreigners as well as Jews in the Holy Land: 
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while from all types foréigners were expressly excluded. That 
it was to the Jews alsoa type, we admit. Like the new moons, 
it was marked by an additional number of sacrifices. It was 
to the Israelites a memorial of their exodus from Egypt, and 
their covenant of obedience to God. Deut. v. 15; Exod. XXXi. 
13; Ezek. xx. 12. It was for a time, at least, a foreshadow- 
ing of the rest of Canaan, Heb. iv. 4-11. It was to them, as 
it is to us, a shadow of the rest in heaven, Heb. iv. 9. Calvin 
adds (bk. ii. Institutes, ch. viii. sec. 29), that its most import- 
ant typical use was to represent the cessation of the efforts of 
self-righteousness in us, that we may repose in the justifying 
and sanctifying grace of Christ, For this his proofs seem to us 
very slender. When the Epistle to the Colossians says that 
sabbaths, along with holy-days and new moons, are a shadow, 
it seems to us much the most simple explanation to say that 
it is the sacrificial aspect of these days, or (to employ other 
words) their use as especial days of sacrifice, in which they 
together constituted a shadow. They were a shadow in this: 
that the sacrifices, which constituted so prominent a part of 
their Levitical observance, pointed to Christ the body. This 
is exactly accordant with the whole tenor of the Epistles. 

The seventh day had been, then, to the Jews, both a moral 
institution and a ritual type. In its latter use, the coming of 
Christ had of course abrogated it. In its former use, its whole 
duties and obligations had lately been transferred to the 
Lord’s day. So that the seventh day, as distinguished from 
Sunday, along with the new moons, was now nothing but a 
type, and that an effete one. In this aspect, the apostle might 
well argue that its observance then indicated a Judaising ten- 

ency. 

We fortify our position farther by re-asserting that the fair 
exposition of all na passages should lead us to understand 
by the phrases, “ days,” “ times,” “ holy-days,” only those days 
or times which were then subjects of diversity among the Chris- 
tians to whom the apostle was writing. When he implies that 
some innocently “ regarded every day alike,” we ought in fair- 
ness to understand by “ every day,” each of those days which 
were then in dispute. But we know historically that there 
was no diversity among these Christians concerning the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day. All practised it. If we uncritically 
persist in taking the phrase “every day” in a sense absolutely 
universal, we shall place the teachings and usages of the 
apostle in a self-contradictory light. We make him tell his 
converts that the Lord’s day may be regarded as just like any 
other day ; when we know that, in fact, neither the apostle 
nor any of his converts regarded it so. They all observed it 
as a religious festival, and as we shall shew with the clear sanc- 
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tion of inspired example. Again, it must be distinctly re- 
membered that the word Sabbath was never applied, in New 
Testament language, to the Lord’s day, but was always used 
for the aval te , and other Jewish festivals, as distin- 
guished from the Christian’s Sunday. We have the authority 
of Suidas, Theophylact, and Cesarius, and Lev. xxiii. 24, that 
the “ Jews called any of their stated religious festivals, o«S- 
Bare.” We might then argue, perhaps, that there is no evi- 
dence that the seventh day is intended in this place of Colos- 
sians at all; but only the Jewish feasts. But we waive this, 
as too near to memes 4 pleading. With far more confidence we 
argue, that since all parties have claimed the parallelism of 
three passages in Romans, Galatians, and Colossians, as to 
their occasion and doctrine, we are entitled to assume that the 
passage in Colossians, the most explicit of the three, is to be 
taken as explicative of the other two. And we assert that, 
according to well known usage of the word saSSara at that 
time, the Sundays were definitely excluded from the apostle’s 
assertion. When he says here, “holy-days, new-moons, and 
Sabbath-days,” he explicitly excludes the Lord’s days. Weare 
entitled to assume, therefore, that they are excluded when he 
says in the parallel passage of Romans, “every day,” and in 
Galatians, “ days, a months, and times, and years” That 
the Lord’s days were sacred was not in debate; this is set 
aside as a matter known to all, consented unto by all. It is 
the Jewish holy-days, from the observance of which, the Chris- 
tian conscience is exempted. 

Let us recur to that view of the necessity of a sabbatical 
institution in some form. It is not a temporary or ceremonial 
need, but one founded on man’s very nature, and relation to 
his God. Ifthere is no stated sacred day, there will be no 
religion. Now shall we so interpret the apostle’s words as to 
leave the New Testament prem 4 no Sabbath at all in any 
shape? After the experience of all ages had shown that a 
Sabbath rest was the natural and necessary means essential to 
religious welfare, was the New Testament church stripped more 
bare, left more poor than all preceding dispensations? Para- 
dise had enjoyed its Sabbath, though needing it less. The 
patriarchal saints enjoyed it. Abraham enjoyed it. Israel, 
under the burdensome tutelage of the law, enjoyed it. But 
now that the last, the fullest, the most ious and blessed 
dispensation of all has come, this one of two institutions 
of Eden istakenaway! We cannot accept such an exposition 
of the apostle’s meaning. We must conclude that when he 
seems to release his converts from all obligations of days, the 
Lord’s day is tacitly understood as reserved, as not here in 
question ; because about this all parties had been agreed. 
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Let us notice here how inconsistent and un-protestant is 
Neander’s position. He asserts that it is inconsistent with the 
free and spiritual nature of Christianity that God should give 
any stated day, by his express ordinance, a closer relation to 
the Christian consciousness than any other day. Is it not 
equally inconsistent that He should give any particular place, 
and forms of worship a peculiar relation to the Christian con- 
sciousness? But, under the New Testament, he has done this 
very thing; commanding us to worship in concert at the 
place or building appropriated by our bret for this 
and to do so with prayers, hymns, and the sacraments. It is 
admitted again, that after all the church has found that prac- 
tically there is a necessity, founded in man’s universal nature 
and relations to God, which compels us to take some stated 
day into a peculiar relation to the Christian consciousness, to 
some extent at least. Sunday is a Christian festival, and a 
memorial of the resurrection—says the Lutheran—made so 
with sufficient validity, by a church precedent. But is it not 
far more consistent with Protestantism, which teaches that 
nothing but God’s revealed will is its religion, to find this 
validity, if it finds it at all, in his law, rather than in a church 
tradition? We seek an express precept for the mode of our 
worship, the number and forms of our sacraments, and teach 
that any element of service which is not thus enjoined, is will- 
worship. Should we not find a Divine precept for the season 
of our worship also? And if we find none, does not Protest- 
ant consistency require us to say that Sunday, not being en- 
joined by express Divine command, is literally no more to 
Christians than any other day, which they agree, for conscience’ 
sake, to appoint for a week-day, prayer-meeting, or Bible So- 
ciety address, and may be changed with as little scruplef As 
to the motive that it is commemorative of Christ’s resurrection, 
why will not one Sunday a year answer just as well for this, 
as one Friday a year does to commemorate the ver 
of our Lord? The Lutheran or Episcopalian, in enforcing a 
partial observance of Sunday, is indeed consistent with him- 
self; for he believes that ecclesiastical authority is sufficient 
to do this, if not contrary to the Scriptures; but he is not 
consistent with the Word of God, which teaches, as we under- 
stand it, that nothing is to be enjoined as a stated part of His 
worship, except what he has expressly enjoined. ‘ The Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants.” 

3. We shall now, in the third branch of our discussion, at- 
tempt to show the ground on which we assert that the Sab- 
bath, “from the resurrection of Christ, was changed into the 
first day of the week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s 
day, and is to be continued to the end of the world as the 
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Christian Sabbath.” This proof is chiefly historical, and di- 
vides itself into two branches; first, that drawn from the in- 
spired history of the New Testament; and second, that found 
in the authentic but uninspired testimony of primitive Chris- 
tians. The latter, which might have been thought to demand 
a place in our review of the history of Sabbath opinions has 
been reserved for this place, because it forms an interesting 
part of our ground of argument.. But let us here say once for 
all, that we invoke this patristic testimony, in no popish or 
prelatic spirit of dependence on it. In our view, all the unin- 
spired church testimony in the world, however venerable, 
would never make it our duty to keep Sunday as a Sabbath. 
We use these fathers simply as historical witnesses ; and their 
evidence derives its whole value in our eyes from its relevancy 
to this point ; whether or not the apostles left them a custom of 
observing Sunday, instead of the Sabbaths, established by their 
example in the churches. When the fathers say: “We as 
fathers, as bishops, as church rulers, tell you to observe Sun- 
day ;” we reject the warrant as nothing worth. But if they 
are able to say: “ We, as honest and well-informed witnesses, 
tell you that the apostolic age left us the example and warrant 
for observing Sunday,” we accept the testimony as of some 
value. Prelatists are fond of shutting their eyes to this plain 
distinction, in order to claim that we must either surrender 
all the early historic light of uninspired literature, or else 
adopt their semi-popish theory of tradition. We trust the 
distinction is so stated here, once for all, that all will see it, 
(except those who do not wish to see it,) and will bear it in 
mind. 

- Our first, or preliminary argument for the observance of 
Sunday as the Sabbath, is that implied in the second Scripture 
reference subjoined by our Confession to the sentence we have 
just quoted from it. If we have been successful in provin 
that the Sabbath is a perpetual institution, the evidence wi 
appear perfect. The perpetual law of the decalogue has com- 
manded all men, in all time to keep a Sabbath-day ; and “ till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not pass from 
the law of God, till all be fulfilled.” The Apostle, in Col. ii. 
16, 17, clearly tells us that the seventh day is no longer our 
Sabbath. What day, then, is it? Some day must have been 


substituted ; and what one so likely to be the true substitute as 
the Lord’s day? The law is not repealed—it cannot be. But 
Paul has shown that it is changed. To what day is the Sab- 
bath changed, if not to the first? No other day in the week 
has a shadow of claim. It must be this, or none ; but it can- 
hot be none ; therefore it must be this. 

~ The other main argument consists in the fact that disciples, 
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inspired apostles, and their Christian associates, did observe 
the Lord’s day as a religious festival. And this fact must be 
viewed, to see its full force, in connection with the first argu- 
ment. When we find them at once beginning, and uniformly 
continuing the observance of the Lord’s day, while they avow 
that they are no longer bound to observe the seventh day, and 
when we couple with this the knowledge of the truth that 
they, like all the rest of the world, were still commanded by 
Goa to keep his Sabbath, we see that the inference is over- 
whelming, that the authority by which they observed the 
Lord’s day was from God, although they do not say so. That 
which is inferred from Scripture, “ by good and necessary con- 
sequence,” is valid; as well as that which is set down ex- 
pressly in it. Examination shows us, then, that the disciples 
commenced the observance of the Lord’s day by social worship 
the very next week after the resurrection. From John xx. 
19, we learn that the very day of the resurrection, at evening, 
the disciples were assembled with closed doors, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Didymus. Can we doubt that they had 
met for worship? In verse 26, we learn: “And after eight 
days again the visciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you.” None will doubt but that this 
was also a meeting for worship, and the phraseology implies 
that it was their second meeting. In Jewish lan and 
estimates of time, the days at which the counts begin and end 
are always included in the counts ; so that “ after eight days,” 
here indisputably means just a full week. Let the reader 
compare, for instance, Leviticus xiii. 4, with xiv. 10. “The 
priest shall shut up him that hath the plague seven days.” 
“ And on the eighth day he shall take two he-lambs without 
blemish,” &c. the new-born child must be circumcised 
the eighth ; but it is well known that the number eight is 
made up by counting the day of the birth and the day of the 
circumcision. A full week from the disciples’ first meeting 
brings us again to the first day of the week. Until Pentecost 
we are left uninformed whether they continued to observe the 
first day, but the presumption is wholly that they did. 

By consulting Peviticus xxiii. 15, 16, Deut. xvi. 9, the reader 
will see that the day of Pentecost was fixed in this way. On 
the morrow after that Sabbath (seventh day) which was in- 


cluded within the er anew week, a sheaf of the earliest ripe 

corn was cut, brought fresh into the sanctuary, and presented as 

a thank-offering to God. The day of this ceremonial was al- 

ways the first day of the week, or our Sunday, which was, to 

the Israelites, a working day. From this day they were to 

count seven weeks complete, and the fiftieth day was Pente- 
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cost day, or the feast of ingathering. Let the reader remem- 
ber that the Israelites always included in their count the day 
from which, and the day to which they counted ; and taking 
his almanac he will find on actual experiment, that the fiftieth 
day will bring him to Sunday again, the first day of the week. 
The gospels tell us most explicitly that the year Christ died 
and rose again, the passover feast began Thursday evening ; 
the day of unleavened bread (in the afternoon of which the Sa- 
viour died) was our Friday, the day his body lay in the grave 
was our Saturday, or the Jewish Sabbath, and the day he rose 
was the first day, our Sunday. This last was also the day 
when the Jews offered their first sheaf. Sothat Pentecost day 
must also fall (as indeed it did every year,) on a Sunday. 
Thus we reach the interesting fact that the day selected by 
God for the pentecostal out-pouring, and the inauguration of 
the Gospel dispensation, was the Lord’s day—a significant and 
splendid testimony to the importance and honour it was in- 
tended to have in the Christian world. But we read in Acts 
i. 14, and ii. 1, that this day also was observed by the disciples 
asa day for social worship. Thus the first day of the week 
received a second, sacred and august witness, as the weekly 
solemnity of our religion, not only in its observance by the 
whole body of the new church, but by the baptism of fire, and 
the Holy Ghost—a witness only second to that of Christ’s vic- 
tory over death and hell. Then the first public proclamation 
of the Gospel under the new dispensation began ; and surely, 
when every step, every act of the Divine Providence was for- 
mative and fundamental, it was not without meaning that 
God selected the first day of the week as the chosen day. 

It is most evident from the New Testament history, that 
the Apostles and early church uniformly celebrated their 
worship on the first day of the week. The hints are not nu- 
merous ; but they are sufficiently distinct. The next clear in- 
stance is in Acts xx. 7. The Apostle was now returning from 
his famous mission to Macedonia and Achaia, in full prospect 
of captivity in Jerusalem. He stops at the little church of 
Troas, to spend a season with his converts there: “ And 
upon the first day of the week when the disciples came to- 
gether, to break bread, Paul preached unto them, (ready to 
depart on the morrow,) and continued his speech until mid- 
night.” Here we havea double evidence of our point. First, 
Paul preached unto the disciples on this day, while we see 
from the sixth verse, that he was a whole week in Troas, in- 
cluding the Jewish Sabbath. Why does he wait nearly a 
whole week to give these his more solemn and public instrue- 
tions, unless there had been some usage? Again: the words, 
“when the disciples came together to break bread,” clearly in- 
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dicate that the first day of the week was their habitual day 
for celebrating the Lord’s Supper. So that it is clear, this 
church of Troas, planted and trained by Paul, was in the habit 
of consecrating the first day of the week to public worship ; 
and the inspired man here concurs in the habit. Neander 
does, indeed, suggest an evasion, in order to substantiate his 
assertion that there is no evidence the Lord’s day was specially 
sanctified during the lifetime of Paul. He says that it is so 
very probable this day was selected by the brethren, because 
Paul could not wait any longer, (“ready to depart on the mor- 
row,’) that no safe inference can be drawn for a habitual ob- 
servance of the day by them or Paul! But verse 6, tells us 
that Paul had been already waiting a whole week, and might 
have had choice of all the days of the week for his meeting ! 
No other word is needed to explode this suggestion. 

The next clear instance is in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, “ Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to 
the churches of Galatia, even sodo ye. Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in storeas God hath 
renee him, that there be no gatherings when I come.” 

he points here indicated are two—that the weekly oblation of 
of almsgiving was fixed for the Lord’s day—and that this rule 
was enacted for the church of Corinth, and all those of Galatia. 
The inference is overwhelming, that the apostle made the usage 
ultimately uniform in all the churches of his training. Ne- 
ander again attempts to destroy this evidence for the sancti- 
fication of Sunday, by saying that this does not prove there 
was any church meeting, or public worship on this day. The 
sum of alms was, most probably, simply laid aside at home, in 
an individual, private manner; and this is made more pro- 
bable by the apostle’s own words, “ let every one of you lay by 
him in store.” But suppose this understanding of the passage 
is granted, against the uniform custom and tradition of the 
earliest Christians, which testifies with one voice, that the 
weekly almsgiving took place in the church meeting, Nean- 
der’s point is not yet gained. Still this almsgiving was, in the 
New Testament meaning, an act of worship. See Phil. iv. 18. 
And the early tradition unanimously represents the first Chris- 
tiansas so regarding it. Hence, whether this almsgiving were 
in public or private, we have here an indisputable instance, 
that an act of worship was appointed, by apostolic authority, 
to be statedly performed on the Lord’s day, throughout the 
churches. This is evidence enough that the first day of the 
week was the day already known and selected for those forms 
of Worship which were rather weekly than diurnal. 

The reader will, perhaps be disposed to exclaim, in view of 
two successive cases of sophistry so shallow, and admitting of so 
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facile exposure, “ Very great men are not always wise.” It will 
be a profitable exclamation for him not ee to make, but to pon- 
der ; and we confess that one motive with us in giving promi- 
nence to the statement and refutation of Neander’s views, has 
been to illustrate the small trust-worthiness of his learning and 
logic. We should learn from so eminent an instance two things. 
One is, that the literary and religious atmosphere of Germany 
has recently been so unwholesome, that there is always danger 
in accepting the religious opinions of German scholars. The 
infection of their psychology, and theory of inspiration and in- 
terpretation, is universal. The German mind breathes it with 
its vital breath, from its infant years. None can escape. Even 
Hengstenberg, with all its h , Saxon sense, and his devout 
reverence for Scripture and the Reformation, has belied the 
trust encouraged by his earlier works. The second edition of 
his Christology expunges from its first edition many of the 
things for which we valued it, replacing them with views un- 
satisfactory to an American, orthodox mind ; and he condemns 
his earlier work, to us so greatly preferable, as a crude and 
— effort. Even Neander, with all his industry, know- 
edge, and Christian devotion, (a devotion which the most of us 
might profitably imitate,) betrays many of the dearest and most 
fundamental interests of the Christian cause. We have seen 
what is his testimony to the Christian’s Sabbath. He denies 
that the apostolic church ever had a true gift of tongues, as all 
the believing world has understood it, asserting that nothing 
more is meant than that the disciples were enabled occasionally 
to speak with an elevation and energy beyond themselves. He 
indicates, after all his reverence for spiritual religion, a de- 
fective theory of inspiration. He attempts to weave all the 
history of the church, filling his five large volumes, into a 
generalisation to support his pet theory, which is, that there 
has been a development and increase perpetually progressive, 
of the power of true Christianity in the human race, ever since 
the Christian era, that Christianity was developing, namely, 
and not receding, in the growing corruptions of the Christian 
Roman empire, in the devastations of the northern barbarians, 
in the gathering gloom of the dark ages! He gravely argues, 
from a few hyperboles of Justin and Tertullian, about the 
universal legal and priesthood of believers, that the primi- 
tive church was a stranger to the idea of ministry oe laity. 
He flatly denies that there is any evidence that infant baptism 
was of apostolic origin or authority! This is the writer so 
generally bepraised, ever since his ponderous tomes have 
reached our shores ! 
The other thing illustrated is the true ignorance and flunkey- 
ism of our day. When Neander announced these brand-new 
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results of his antiquarian labours, and sneer | his conclu- 
sions concerning the subject and mode of baptism, how they 
were received! Our immersionist brethren, of course, hailed 
them with immense satisfaction, as “clinchers ;” and were 
almost ready to cry: “It is the voice of a God, and not of a 
man.” This was not surprising. But even Pedobaptists in 
many places seemed to feel that the cause must be given up, 
now that this high Dutch oracle had come forth from the 
bowels of his patristic quarries, twirled his broken quill, and 
pronounced his decision against it. Even the North British 
Review, professed Coryphzus of the literature of Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, puts on a look of superior wisdom, and says with 
calm conceit, that since Neander has taught us, nobody must 
venture to assert that infant baptism is of apostolic origin, 
under the penalty of being behind the times. No; we must 
defend our Pedobaptist usages in some other way ! 

Now, did these people ever hear that there have been other 
antiquaries before Neander? Did they know —— about 
literature to be aware that the materials which the great 
German had to use, were just the same, and neither more nor 
less than the previous antiquaries had. Were they aware that 
the field of early patristic literature is a field of limited and 
definite extent, fenced in by absolute metes and bounds, out- 
side of which all is utter and absolute darkness; that every thing 
which possibly can be done for the illustration of this narrow 
field has been done generations ago, and that more, or more 
complete editions of the early fathers never have been, or 
will be published, than were produced by the Benedictines a 
iendadl and fifty years before our day ; that this narrow field 
had been surveyed, ransacked, by industrious antiquaries be- 
fore Neander was born, and every treasure-trove of available 
information, down to the least broken bits, had been picked 
up, yea, inventoried and labeled, and put on the shelf for the 
use of scholars? And now, when an antiquary comes forward 
at this late day, and claims that he has just begun to find out 
things in this little, limited field, it is simply preposterous. 
And as for these gentlemen who bow to Neander’s infallibility 
concerning the primitive view of baptism; have they com- 

ared his researches with the previous ones which they reject 
orhim? There, for instance, is old “ Wall on Infant Bap- 
tism,” who professed to have gleaned all the early patristic in- 
formation on this point, and methodised it. There are Bing- 
ham’s “ Origines Sacre,” which explore the profoundest depths 
of early Christian lore, and present us with their buried stores 
ready arranged. There are a score of enlightened, laborious 
scholars, who have applied to this one subject all the keenness 
of minds thoroughly educated and sharpened by polemic zeal. 
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Has a comparison been made between them and Neander? 
Have the overweening admirers of the latter examined whether 
he gathers any wider induction of facts ; or whether he reasons 
on them better than the others did? Had this comparison 
been made, it would have been found that: Neander’s induction 
was far more narrow and scanty asa mere specimen of learned 
lore, and that his reasoning on it was of a piece with that 
which we have seen applied to the Sabbath question. The 
only imaginable advantage he possesses over his more learned 
and able predecessors, who have concluded the opposite to him, 
is, that he happens to be fashionable just now. And the thing 
illustrated by these instances of misapplied praise, is this, that 
our generation has indolently suffered so much of the solid 
learning accumulated for us by our forefathers to be forgotten, 
that there is actually not enough left to teach us how ignorant 
we are, or to prune our conceit. 

But we return from this digression to the New Testament 
allusions to the observance of the Lord’s day. Only one other 
remains to be cited: that in Rev. i. 10. John the apostle in- 
troduces the visions of Patmos, by saying, “I was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day.” This is the only instance of the applica- 
tion of this title to the first day of the week in the sacred 
writings. But all expositors, ancient and modern, say un- 
hesitatingly that Sunday is designated by it. On this point 
the church has had but one understanding from the first cen- 
tury down. The apostle evidently means to inform us that on 
Sunday he was engaged in a spiritual frame of mind and feel- 
ings. The application of the name, Lord’s day, to Sunday, 
by inspired authority, of itself contains almost enough of sig- 
nificance to establish its claims to sanctification, without an- 
other test or example. What fair sense can it bear, except 
that it is a day consecrated to the Lord? Compare Isaiah 
lviii. 13, when God calls the Sabbath, “ my holy day.” If the 
Sabbath is God’s day, the Lord’s day should mean a Christian 
Sabbath. And the occupation of the apostle this day with 

culiar spiritual exercises, gives additional probability to the 
belief that it was observed by the New Testament Christians 
as a day of devotion. 

We come now to the second branch of the historical argu- 
ment—the testimony of the early, but uninspired Christian 
writers. The earliest of all cannot be called Christian. In 
the celebrated letter of inquiry written by Pliny the younger 
to the Emperor Trajan, for advice on the treatment of persons 
accused of Christianity, this pagan governor says, that it was 
the custom of these Christians, “‘ to meet, stato die, before light, 
to sing a hymn to Christ as God, and bind each other in an 
oath (not to some crime) but to refrain from theft, robbery and 
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adultery, not to break faith, and not to betray trusts.” This 
letter was written a few years after the death of the apostle 
John. We cannot doubt that this stated day, discovered by 
Pliny, was the Lord’s day. Ignatius, the ce ebrated martyr- 
bishop of Antioch, says, in his epistle to the Magnesians, 
written about A.D. 107 or 116, that this is “the Lord’s day, 
the day consecrated to the resurrection, the queen and chief of 
all the days.” 

Justin Martyr, who died about A.D. 160, says that the 
Christians “ neither celebrated the Jewish festivals, nor observed 
their Sabbaths, nor practised circumcision,’ ” (Dialogue with Trypho, 
p. 34). In another place, he says that “ they, both those who lived 
in the city and those who lived in the country, were all accustomed to 
meet on the day which is denominated Sunday, for the reading of 
the Scriptures, prayer, exhortation, and communion. The Assembly 
met on Sunday, because this is the first day on which God having 
changed the darkness and the elements, created the world ; and be- 
cause Jesus our Lord on this day rose from the dead.” 


The Epistle attributed to Barnabas, though not written by 
this apostolic man, is undoubtedly of early origin. This un- 
known writer introduces the Lord, as saying: “The Sabbaths 
which you now keep are not acceptable to me: but those which I 
have made when resting from all things, I shall begin the eighth 
day, that is the beginning of the other world.” ‘ For which cause, 
we (Christians) observe the eighth day with gladness, in which 
Jesus rose from the dead,” &c. (Eph. ch. xv.) 

Tertullian, at the close of the second century, says, “ We cele- 
brate Sunday as a joyful day. On the Lord’s day we think it wrong 
to fast, or to kneel in prayer.” 

Clement of Alexandria, cotemporary with Tertullian, says, “A 
true Christian, according to the commands of the Gospel, observes 
the Lord’s day by casting out all bad thoughts, and cherishing all 
goodness, honouring the resurrection of the Lord, which took place 
on that day.” 


But, perhaps, the most important, because the most learned, 
and, at the same time, the most explicit witness, is Eusebius, 
the celebrated bishop of Caesarea, who was in his literary prime 
about the era of the Council of Rice, A. D. 325. In his Com- 
mentary, on the 92d Psalm, which the reader will remember, 
is entitled “‘ A psalm or song for the Sabbath-day,” he says : 


“The Word, (Christ,) by the new covenant, translated and trans- 
ferred the feast of the Sabbath to the morning light, and gave us the 
symbol of true rest, the saving Lord’s day, the first (day) of light, in 
which the Saviour gained the victory over death, &c. On this day, 
which is the first of the Light, and the true Sun, we assemble after 
the interval of six days, and celebrate holy and spiritual Sabbath ; 
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even all nations redeemed by Him throughout the world assemble, 
and do those things according to the spiritual law, which were de- 
creed for the priests to do on the Sabbath. All things which it was 
duty to do on the Sabbath, these we have transferred to the Lord’s 
day as more appropriately belonging to it, because it has the~preced- 
ence, and is first in rank, and more honourable than the Jewish 
Sabbath. It is delivered to us (ragadedoras) that we should meet 


together on this day, and it is evidence that we should do these things 
announced in this psalm.” 


The first church council which formally énjoined cessation 
of labour upon the Lord’s day, was the provincial synod of 
Laodicea, held a little after the middle of the fourth century. 
The twenty-ninth canon of this body commanded that none 
but necessary secular labours should be carried on upon Sun- 
day. But Constantine the Great, when he adopted the Chris- 
tian as the religion of the State, had already enacted that all 
the labours of courts of justice, civil and military functionaries, 
and handicraft trades should be suspended on the Lord’s day, 
and that it should be devoted to prayer and public worship. 
This suspension of labour was not however extended to agri- 
culturists, because it was supposed that they must needs avail 
themselves of the propitious season to gather their harvests, or 
sow their seed without regard to sacred days. But the Em- 
peror Leo (who came to the throne A. D. 457,) ultimately ex- 
tended the law to all classes of persons. 

The Christians did not for several hundred years, apply the 
word Sabbath to the first day of the week, but always used it 
distinctly to indicate the Jewish seventh day. Their own 
sacred day, the first day, was called by them the Lord’s day, 
(jyuega xvgiaxn) as they said, because it was dedicated to the 
honour of Christ, and because it was the head, crown, and 
chief of all the days. They also called it Sunday, (Dies solis, 
a phrase frequently found among the Latin Christians,) be- 
cause, according to their interpretation of Genesis i. 3, the sun 
was created on the first day of the week, but still more, be- 
cause on that day the brighter Sun of Righteousness arose from 
the dead, with healing in his beams. The objection often 
made by persons over puritanical, that it smacks of Pagan or 
Scandinavian ny to say Sunday, because the word in- 
dicates a heathenish consecration of the day to the sun, is 


therefore more Quakerish than sensible. e are willing to 
confess that we always loved the good old name Sunday—name 
worthy of that day which should ever seem the brightest in the 
Christian’s conceptions, of all the week, when the glorious 
works of the natural creation first began to display the honours 
of the great Creator, and when that new and more divine crea- 
tion of redeeming grace was perfected by the resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ. But, in the application of the phrase, “ Chris- 
tian Sabbath,” to the first day, the Westminster Assembly had 
a definite and truthful design, although the early church had 
not given it this name. It was their intention to express thus 
that vital head of their theory, that the Old Testament insti- 
tute called Sabbath, which was coeval with man, and was des- 
tined to co-exist with all dispensations, was not abrogated, 
that it still existed substantially, and that Christians were now 
to find it in the Lord’s day. To the Christian the Lord’s day 
is the Sabbath, (such is the significance of the name) possess- 
ing the Divine authority, and demanding in the main the 
sanctification, which were formerly attached to the seventh day. 

4. Another most interesting and practical head of the Sab- 
bath argument remains, from its practical necessity, as a means 
of securing man’s corporeal and mental health, his morality, 
his temporal success in life, and his religious interests. This 
is the department of the discussion which has been more par- 
ticularly unfolded in the “ Permanent Sabbath Documents,” 
published under the auspices of Dr Justin Edwards, and more 
recently in the adele essays on the Sabbath, produced by 
working-men in Great Britain. It is now by so much the best 
understood part of the Sabbath discussion, that we should not 
have introduced it all, except that it was one of the stones in 
the arch of our attempted demonstration, that there is a na- 
tural necessity in man for a Sabbath rest. The Creator, who 
appointed the Sabbath, formed man’s frame; and all intelli- 
gent observers are now agreed that the latter was adapted to 
the former. Either body or mind can do more work by rest- 
ing one day in seven, than by labouring all the seven days. 
And neither mind nor body can enjoy health and continued 
activity without its appointed rest. Even the structure of the 
brutes exhibits the same law. Again: as a moral and social 
institution, a weekly rest is invaluable. It is a quiet domestic 
reunion for the bustling sons of toil. It ensures the necessary 
vacation in those earthly and turbulent anxieties and affec- 
tions, which would otherwise become inordinate and morbid. 
It brings around a season of periedical neatness and decency, 
when the soil of weekly labour is laid aside, and men meet 
each other amidst the r dreraer re of the sanctuary, and renew 
their social affections. But above all, a Sabbath is necessary 
for man’s moral and religious interests. Even in ise, 
and in man’s state of innocence, it was true that a stated sea- 


son, resolutely appropriated to religious exercises, was neces- 


sary to his welfare as a religious being. A creature subject to 
the law of habit, of finite faculties, and required by the con- 
ditions of his existence to distribute his attention and labours 
between things secular and things sacred, cannot successfully 
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accomplish this destiny, without a regular distribution of his } 
time between the two great departments. This is literally a F 
physical necessity. And when we add the consideration that }} 
man is now a being of depraved, earthly affections, prone to \ 
avert his eyes from heaven to the earth, the necessity is still /\h 
more obvious. Man does nothing regularly for which he has / 
not a regular time. The absolute necessity of the Sabbath, as 
| a season for the public preaching of religion and morality, as 
a leisure time for the domestic religious instruction of the 
young, as a time for private self-examination and devotion, is 
| most clear to all who admit the importance of these duties. 
And now, it is most obvious to practical good sense, that if 
such a stated season is necessary, then it is proper that it 
should be ordained and marked off by Divine authority, and 
not by a sort of convention on man’s part. To neglect the 
stated observance of a religious rest, is to neglect religion. 
And when there is so much of mundane and carnal affection, 
so much of craving, eager worldly bustle, to entice us to an in- 
fringement of this sacred rest, it is certain that it will be ne- 
glected, unless it be defended by the highest sanction of God’s 
own authority. Nay, do we not see that this sanction is in- 
sufficient, even among some who admit its validity? Again, 
if such a stated rest is necessary, then it is also necessary that 
its metes and bounds be defined by the same authority which 
enjoins the rest itself. Otherwise, the licence which men will 
allow themselves in interpreting the duration of the season, 
and in deciding how much constitutes the observance of it, or 
how little, will effectually abrogate the rest itself. If then, 
the necessities of human nature require a Sabbath, it does not 
appear how God could ordain less than we suppose he has 
done, in requiring the whole of a definite length of time to be 
faithfully devoted to religious exercises, and in making this 
command explicit and absolute. 














Art. II.—The Tecnobaptist: A Discourse wherein an honest 
Baptist, by a course of argument to which no honest Bap- 
tist can object, is convinced that Infant Christians are 
prone subjects of Christian Baptism. By R. B. Mayss. 

ton: Printed by John Wilson & Son, 22 School Street, 
1857. Pp. 172. 


Tuis is a piratical little book. It sails under false colours. 


It purports to be an argument in support of infant baptism. 
It is in fact an argument against it. The reader is not per- 
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pared for a trope on a title-page. He presumes that the word 
infant is.used in its literal sense, and that “ infant Chris- 
tians” means children born within the pale of the Christian 
Church. He takes up the book, therefore, under the impres- 
sion that he is about to read the process of argument by which 
a Baptist was converted into a Pedobaptist. Every thing 
favours this impression. The book is a colloquy. The inter- 
locutors are Mr A., an Episcopalian ; Mr C., a Presbyterian ; 
and Mr B., a Baptist. Mr B. allows Messrs A. and C. to have 
everything their own way. They begin the argument; lay 
down the premises; and draw the conclusions. Mr B. seems 
to be entirely at their mercy. He lies still, as Napoleon did 
at Austerlitz, and permits his adversaries to gather their forces 
all round him, and to feel sure of victory. All at once the 
scene changes. Mr B. takes things into his own hands. Ad- 
mits the premises of his opponents, as he has allowed them to 
be stated, and then runs them into all manner of contradic- 
tions and confusion. Poor Mr A. particularly is made to 
flounder ridiculously in very shallow water. Mr B. acknow- 
ledges himself to be in favour of infant baptism, but by infant 
he means a babe in Christ. He is the advocate of the baptism 
of those born of the Spirit, as soon as they give satisfactory 
evidence of regeneration. The maxim that all things are fair 
in war, our author has transferred to polemics, and he has 
certainly outmanceuvred his antagonists, and gained over them 
not only a complete, but an easy triumph. It is, however, 
hardly fair thus to mystify his Pedobaptist readers. They 
open their lips for a bonbon, and he inserts a lump of aloes. 

he consequence is that the aloes is rejected with an emphasis 
which an honest pill would not have provoked. We do not 
think that our oe a has gained much by his ruse. It must 
be admitted, however, that the thing is well done. The book 
is very adroitly written, and is the best Baptist argument we 
are — with. We do not propose to review it in de- 
tail. The principles involved in the discussion may all be 
presented, as we hope, more effectively, by avoiding the spe- 
cialities of refutation. The whole of the author's argument is 
condensed in the following statement, to be found on page 93. 


“ In the Old Testament Church—1. The carnal descendants of 
Abraham were the chosen people of God. 2. The carnal descendants 
were begotten with carnal and corruptible seed. 3. The carnal de- 
scendants were carnally generated, and entered the kingdom of God, 
or the Church, by a carnal birth. 4, The outward sign of member- 
ship was circumcision, a cardinal ordinance, performed by cutting 
the flesh of the subject. 5. The carnal descendants were required 
to be circumcised not before nor at, but after their carnal birth. 

“ In the New Testament Church—1. The spiritual- deseendants of 
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Abraham are the chosen people of God. 2. The spiritual descen- 
dants are begotten with spiritual and incorruptible seed. 3. The 
spiritual descendants are spiritually regenerated, and enter the king- 
dom of God, or the Church, by a spiritual birth. 4. The outward 
sign of membership is baptism, performed with water, which you 
believe to be an emblem of the Spirit. 5. The spiritual descen- 
ms should be baptized, not before nor at, but after their spiritual 
irth.” 

In other words, under the old dispensation, the church was © 
an external society, and the condition of membership was 
natural descent from Abraham ; whereas, under the new dis- 
pensation, the church is a spiritual society, and the condition 
of membership is regeneration. In the Hebrew Church those 
born after the flesh were the proper subjects of circumcision. 
In the Christian Church, those born after the ~— are the 
proper subjects of baptism. Every thing, it will be seen, in 
this argument Fine.» on the idea of the church, and on the 
conditions of church membership. 

It is obvious that men can understand neither themselves 
nor others on this subject, unless they agree in the meaning 
of the terms which they employ. The flaw in the preceding 
argument, the we mistake in the whole theory of the 
Baptist is, that although right in his idea of the church, he is 
wrong in his idea of church membership. In other words, he 
confounds two entirely distinct questions, first, What is the 
church ? and, second, Whom are we bound to regard and treat 
as church members? We admit that the church, considered as 
the body of Christ, consists of the regenerated. No man can 
be a member of Christ’s body who is not a partaker of his life, 
and governed by his Spirit. But does it thence follow that 
we are bound not to recognise or treat any as members of the 
church who are not born of the Spirit? Because it is true 
that no man is a Christian who does not believe Christ’s doc- 
trines and obey his commands, are we therefore to recognise 
and treat no man as a Christian who has not true faith, and 
is not obedient in heart and life? No man, says the apostle, 
is a Jew, who is not a true worshipper of G But did it 
follow that none were to be recognised and treated as Jews 
but such as were Jews inwardly, and had experienced the cir- 
cumcision of the heart? It is a sheer impossibility to carry 
out the principle of treating men according to their state in 
the sight of God. We must recognise many as Christians who 
are not real Christians ; we must regard and treat as church 
members many who are not the members of the body of Christ. 
In other words we must recognise the distinction between the 
church visible and invisible, between the nominal and the 
real, between the true and the professed followers of the Lord. 
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The whole argument of the Baptist is, that the church under 
the new dispensation is a spiritual body, consisting of true 
believers, therefore none can be members of the church, but 
those who being regenerated by the Holy Ghost believe in 
Christ, and none can be properly regarded as members of the 
church who do not give satisfactory evidence of regeneration. 
But as infants, whether capable of regeneration or not, cannot 

ive evidence of being renewed by the Spirit, or profess faith 
in Christ, they cannot properly be regarded as members of the 
church. And as baptism, being the sign and seal of the cove- 
nant of grace, is the recognition of church membership, chil- 
dren are not the proper subjects of baptism. 

On the other hand, the great body of Christians, (in their 
confessions of faith,) and especially the great body of Protes- 
tants, teach: 1. That the church consists essentially of the 
true people of God, i.e. of all who have been, or wie shall 
hereafter be, gathered into the fold of Christ, and made par- 
takers of his salvation. 2. That since God has not given to 
men the power to read the heart, he has not ebm on his 
people the obligation to sit in judgment on the regeneration 
of their fellow-men. Consequently, we not only are not re- 
quired, but we are not allowed, to demand evidence of regene- 
ration satisfactory to ourselves, as the condition of church 
membership. In other words, Christ has not committed to 
men the impossible task of making a church which shall con- 
sist exclusively of the ee He requires us to recognise 
as Christians all those who, having competent knowledge, pro- 
fess their faith in him, and are free from scandal. No matter 
how well satisfied we may be in our own minds, that a man 
has not been really renewed by the Holy Ghost, we have no 
right either to refuse to receive him as a member of the church, 
or to exclude him from it after such recognition, if he possesses 
the qualifications above mentioned. This is not only a matter 
of Divine command, but of inevitable necessity. Every church 
on earth acts on this principle ; that is, it receives to its com- 
munion, or retains in it, many who in its own judgment are 
not the true children of God. The task of separating the tares 
from the wheat, which the Master has reserved to himself, 
willing as many have been to undertake, all havé been obli 
practically to abandon. Such being both the law of Christ, 
and the necessity of the case, it of course follows, that while 
in the sight of God no men are true Christians but the regene- 
rate, and no men are really members of the church, which is 
Christ’s body, but true believers, yet we are obliged to regard 
and treat as Christians, or as members of the church, multi- 
tudes who are unrenewed in heart. Hence the unavoidable 
distinction between the church visible and invisible, between 








those who are members of the church in the sight of God, and 
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those who are members in the sight of man. It is therefore 
part of the faith or practice of all Christendom, that although 
regeneration is an essential condition of church membershi 
in the sight of God, (¢.e. no unrenewed person is an actu 
member of the church in his sight,) yet it is not the condition 
of church membership in the sight of men. That is, we are 
bound to regard and treat as members of the church, many 
who are not truly regenerate. 3. It is also part of the general 
faith of Christendom, that as we are required to regard many 
unrenewed adults as members of the church, so we are bound 
to regard and treat the children of believing parents as mem- 
bers of the church, although we do not know whether they 
are renewed or unrenewed. 

When, therefore, it is asked, Who constitute the church in 
the sight of God? we answer, The true people of God. When 
asked, Who constitute the church in the sight of man? we 
answer, The professors of the true religion, together with their 
children. When asked, What is the condition of actual church 
membership in the sight of God? we answer, Regeneration, or 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. If asked, What is the con- 
dition of church membership in the sight of man? we answer, 
The credible profession of the true religion, or the filial relation 
to a parent who professes the true religion. The meaning of 
the last question is, Whom are we bound to regard and treat as 
members of the church? For, to be a member of the church 
in the sight of men, is to have the recognised right to be 
regarded and treated as such. A citizen of a country is one 
whose right to the privileges of citizen is duly recognised ; and 
a member of the chain is one whose right to be so regarded 
and treated is duly recognised. When, therefore, we assert 
the church membership of the infants of believing parents, we 
do not assert their regeneration, or that they are true members 
of Christ’s body ; we only assert that they belong to the class of 
persons whom we are bound to regard and treat as members of 
Christ’s church. This is the only sense in which even adults 
are members of the church, so far as men are concerned. When 
we say that any man is a member of the Episcopal, or Metho- 
dist, or Baptist Church, we mean that he has a right to be so 
regarded and treated, and is in fact so regarded and treated 
by his fellow-men. How he stands in the sight of God is a 
different question. That is a point we are not capable of de- 
ciding. 

It is easy to see, in the light of these elementary principles, 
the fallacy of the common argument of our Baptist friends 
against the church membership of infants. They say that be- 
cause regeneration, or saving union with Christ, is the condi- 
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tion of actual church membership in the sight of God, there- 
fore children who cannot give evidence of such neration, 
are not to be regarded or treated as church eaiabales But 
we are required to treat as members of the church, many who 
are not regenerated. We constantly do it; we must do it, 
because we cannot avoid it. It is absurd to say, that because 
we cannot know that an infant is renewed, therefore he cannot 
be baptised. As it is undeniable that God never intended that 
the visible church on earth should consist exclusively of the 
regenerated ; as from the first he permitted and intended to 
permit tares to grow with the wheat until the harvest ; as, in 
other words, he has always required his people to recognise as 
church members, many who were not really united to Christ, 
the only question is, Has he required us so to regard and treat 
the infants of believing parents? It will be seen that the ques- 
tion whether such infants are regenerate, has nothing to do 
with the controversy. Actual regeneration is not a sine qua 
non for membership in the visible church. This is an unde- 
niable proposition ; for there is not a Baptist or a Brownist 
on earth who does not admit that there are unrenewed persons 
in the visible church, who must be regarded and treated as 
members. The only question is, Are we bound by the com- 
mand of God so to regard the infants of believing parents ? 
All Christendom (Baptists excepted) answer this question in 
the affirmative, and answer it in such a way as to show that the 
answer comes from the heart. The reasons for this answer are 
substantially the following. 

1, The intimate relation between children and parents. They 
are not only partakers of the same nature, but the child is of 
the very substance of the parents, bone of their bone, and flesh 
of their flesh. The life of the one is continued in the other. 
This natural bond is the ground of the instinctive natural 
affection, which on the part of the parent is one of the strongest 
elements of our nature. There is moreover the bond of com- 
mon interest. The destiny of the child is involved in that of 
the parent. The parent is responsible for the child, and the 
child is dependent on the parent. It is in virtue of this inti- 
mate relationship that, by the will of God, and the very nature 
of human society, the act of the parent is, in a multitude of 
cases, the act of the child. Ifthe father becomes a citizen of 
a country, he makes his children citizens. If he turns Jew or 
Mohammedan, his infant children are included in the change. 
This is unavoidable. It arises out of the very nature of thé 

rental relation. All the analogies of human society, there- 

ore, are in favour of the doctrine, that when a parent becomes 
a Christian, his infant children are to be regarded as Christians. 
If this ought not to be done, it must be for some specific reason, 
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making this an exception to all analogous cases. There is, how- 
ever, no such reason. The fact that the child cannot under- 
stand what it is to be a Christian, cannot profess the Christian 
faith, nor give evidence of Christian character, is nothing 
ars ll this may be said in similar cases. When a 
oreigner becomes a citizen of this country, his children 
becomes citizens also, although they cannot understand our 
political system, nor make any profession of fidelity to our 
government. The parent is recognised as having the right in 
such cases to act for his child, and it is assumed, or presumed, 
or taken for granted, that the child will ratify the act of the 
parent. In ike manner when a man becomes a Christian, 
when he lays hold of the covenant of grace for himself, his 
children are to be regarded as doing the same thing. He has 
a right to represent them and act for them. And it is to be 
assumed, or presumed, until the contrary appears, that the 
children are included in his act. At any rate they are to be 
so regarded and treated, until they become old enough to act 
for themselves. This was the law of God under the old dispen- 
sation. When any foreigner became a Jew, his children 
became Jews. Exodus xii. 48. They were included in the 
covenant embraced by the father. It was not a mere external 
political relation, but a spiritual or religious one, which was thus 
assumed for the child. He came under covenant obligations 
to adopt the Jewish religion, to acknowledge Jehovah to be the 
only true God, and to obey the law, and trust the promises of 
Moses and the prophets. All this was included in becoming 
a Jew, and all this was done, by divine command, whenever a 
Gentile having minor children embraced the religion of the 
Jews. The church membership of the infants of believin, 
arents is, therefore, in accordance with the analogy of 
uman social institutions, and is sanctioned by the approbation 
and command of God. It is founded on the intimate relation- 
ship between the parent and child, which, ftom the will of God 
moj the constitution of our nature, makes the parent the repre- 
sentative of the child, authorised to enter into covenant with 
God and man in its behalf. Our Baptist friends are wont to 
object to this argument, that a man may join a masonic lodge 
and not thereby make his infant children freemasons. This is 
true, and it shows that a child stands in a very different rela- 
tion to freemasonry, from that which it sustains to the plan of 
salvation. The parent acts for the child, only where the act 
of the former of necessity determines the relations and ~ « 
tions of the latter. Man is a social and religious being by the 
constitution of his nature. He must be the subject of civil and 
religious relations and obligations. During infancy he cannot 
determine these relations for himself. They must of necessity 





















be determined for him by his parents. By becoming an Engli 

citizen, a man makes his infant children the subjects of the 
English crown, entitled to the protection and privil and 
burdened with the obligations of English citizenshi ere is 
no analogy between this case and a parent joining the army or 
navy, or entering a masonic lodge, because there is nothing in 
the nature of a child which makes it necessary for him to belong 
to some army, or navy, or to be a member of some masonic 
fraternity. He must, however, be a citizen of some country, 
and he must have some religion. As the father chooses for the 
child his country, so he chooses for him his religion. This is 
a matter, so to speak, of necessity, both by the law of God, and 
the constitution of society. The Baptist doctrine, therefore, 
that a man in becoming a Christian, or entering the Christian 
Church, does not thereby make his children Christians, is op- 
posed to all the analogies of political and religious life. No 
wonder that the Baptists stand alone in the vast field, not of 
Christendom only, but of humanity. So wide is the applica- 
tion of the principle that children are included in their parents, 
and enter with them in the civil or religious relations which 
they assume, that an eloquent Irish Episcopal minister exclaimed, 
“There are but two places in the whole universe of God from 
which infants are excluded. The one is hell; the other is the 
Baptist Church.” There must be something wrong in a doc- 
— which leads to such a violation of all analogies, human and 

ivine. 

2. In all covenants which God has ever formed with man, 
their children have always been included. The covenant made 
with Adam was not only for himself, but for all his posterity 
descending from him by ordinary generation. Without their 
assent or consent, and even without the possibility of their 
knowledge or co-operation, he was constituted their federal 
head and representative, authorized to decide for them their 
character and destiny. His choice was regarded as their choice, 
It is a plain historical fact, that his apostasy was the apostasy 
of his race. When God entered into covenant with his Eter- 
nal Son, as the representative of his people, it was without 
their assent or consent, knowledge or co-operation. And yet 
they, in virtue of that covenant, are made partakers of all the 
benefits of redemption. And Christ will stand at last before 
the throne of and say, “ Behold, I and the children whom 
thou hast given me.” The covenant with Abraham included 
all his natural descendants in the line of Isaac and Jacob. 
When Abraham embraced the promise and received in his 
own person the seal of the covenant, all connected with him 
and represented by him were included in the com When 
God renewed at Mount Sinai the covenant with the chosea 
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people, and made the law of Moses the law of the covenant be-. 


tween him and them, it was not with those of adult age only, 
but also with their little ones. Exodus xix. and xx. ; Deut. 
v. and Deut. xxix. 9-13. “ Keep therefore the words of this 
covenant and do them, 7 may prosper in all that ye do. 
Ye stand here this day, of you, before the Lord your 
God, your captains of tribes, your elders, and your officers, 
with all the men of Israel, your little ones, your wives, and 
thy stranger that is in thy camp, from the hewer of thy wood, 
unto the drawer of thy water ; that thou shouldest enter into 
covenant with the Lord thy God, and into his oath, which the 
Lord thy God maketh with thee this day ; that he may esta- 
blish thee to-day for a people unto himself, and that he may be 
unto thee a God, as he hath sworn unto thy fathers, to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.” The fundamental law of this 
covenant was the Decalogue. “The Lord our God,” says 

oses, “ made a covenant with usin Horeb .. . saying, I am 
the Lord thy God which brought thee up out of the Tand of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no other 
poe ts before me. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image,” &c. The whole people, therefore, the adults for them- 
selves, the parents for their children, and masters for their 
servants, entered into a solemn covenant with God, in which 
he promised to be their God, and they promised to be his 
people ; to have no other God but Jehovah ; to make no graven 
image to bow down to or worship ; to keep holy the Sabbath ; 
to honour their fathers and mothers ; to do no murder ; not 
to commit adultery ; not to steal; not to bear false witness ; 
and not to covet. In this solemn transaction parents acted 
for their children, as they again were to act for theirs, from 
generation to generation. The parent made for the child a 
profession of faith, and a promise of obedience. He intro- 
duced his child into the covenant which he himself embraced, 
and circumcision, the seal of that covenant, was therefore en- 
joined to be administered to children. The principle, there- 
fore, which lies at the foundation of infant baptism, and which 
renders it obligatory upon all Christian parents, is here so- 
lemnly recognised ; not for a time, nor for a special occasion ; 
not for a peculiar form of religion, nor for any one dispensa- 
tion of the church, but asa general principle to govern all 
analogous cases, in all ages, and under all dispensations. That 
principle is, that the child is represented in the parent; and, 
therefore, when the parent enters into covenant with God, 
when he takes God to be his God, and consecrates himself to 
his service, he does for his child what he does for himself, and 
the child is not only bound by the parent’s act, but is to be 
regarded and rented as though he had done. in his own per- 
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son what his parent did in his name. It is undeniable, that 
this principle is sanctioned in the Bible, and therefore that 
all objections to infant baptism, (or infant church member- 
ship,) which assume this principle to be false, are unscriptural. 
The principal objection to infant ism is founded on the 
incompetency of infants to understand the import of the rite, 
or to assume the obligations which it imposes, Christian bap- 
tism assumes the profession of the Christian faith, and conse- 
cration to the worship and service of the Lord Jesus. Chil- 
dren cannot make such a profession, nor, can they consecrate 
themselves to God ; therefore they cannot properly be recog- 
nised as Christians by baptism. But this assumes that the 
parent cannot properly make this profession of faith and this 
promise of obedience in the child’s name; that he has no right 
to do it; and that the child would not be bound if the parent 
did assume to act in its name. According to the command of 
God, however, the parent was not only authorised, but he was 
required to make a profession of faith and promise of obedi- 
ence in the name of the child ; and the child by God’s com- 
mand was to be regarded as having done what his parent did 
in his behalf, and was accordingly held to the contract. He 
was denounced and punished as a covenant-breaker, if he 
proved unfaithful to the engagements thus legitimately as- 
sumed in his name. 

It is objected, however, that the old dispensation was exter- 
nal, typical, and ceremonial, whereas the new is spiritual ; and 
therefore we cannot argue from the one to the other. Under 
the old dispensation natural birth and outward profession 
were the condition of church membership ; whereas under the 
new, spiritual birth and saving faith are the conditions. The 
premise in this argument is incorrect. When a man entered 
the Jewish community, or when a Hebrew parent. pre- 
sented his child for circumcision, he made a profession of the 
true religion, and the promise of spiritual obedience. Any 
Hebrew who did what he professed to do, was as surely saved, 
as any Christian who is sincere in his baptismal vows. The 
Hebrew took God to be his God; he promised obedience to 
all his laws, and faith im all his promises. What more does 
the Christian? All this the Hebrew parent did for his child ; 
more than this no Christian t can do for his child. 
What God, therefore, authori and commanded Jewish pa- 
rents to do for their children, is precisely what the opposers of 
infant baptism say Christian parents have no right to do for 
their children ; and they found their objection on: the very 
nature of the thing to be done. That is, they pronounce that 
to be wrong which God enjoined as right. The argument goes 
further than this. It is not merely that Christian parents 
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may do what Jewish ts were allowed to do, but that they 
are bound to do it. ey violate one of the most obvious and 





important of their parental obligations, if they fail to present | } 
their children for baptism. They are bound to profess in their dW 
name the Christian faith, to promise for them obedience to hii} | 
the laws of Christ, and to consecrate them to his worship and 
service. Ifthe Hebrew parent was bound to do this, because 


he was a parent in covenant with God, so is the Christian 
parent for the same reasons. It is not a privilege merely, but 
@ duty arising out of the nature of the relation between parent 
and child, and their common allegiance to God. It may be 
‘objected, that if the parent thus represents his children, and 
is bound to act for them in matters of religion, and if children 
are bound by the acts of their parents, it would follow that if 
a Christian should turn Pagan, he would be bound to devote 
his children to the service of idols, and that they would be 
under obligation to become idolaters. This is equivalent to 
arguing that because a parent, when he obtains food for him- 
self, is bound to give a portion of it to his children, therefore 
when he poisons himself, he is bound to poison them. The 
only fair inference from the principle in question is, that in the 
resent constitution of society the parent must be allowed to 
judge for himself what is suitable food for himself and his 
children. This he does at his peril. If he chooses well, it is 
well for him and for them. If he chooses ill, it is ill for him- 
self and for them. So it is with his religion. He is bound to 
— the true religion both for himself and for his children. 
ut if he professes a false religion, he not only injures or ruins 
himself, but those also committed to his charge. It is, there- 
fore, an ordinance of God, having its foundation in the nature 
which he has given us, and whenever a parent professes the 
true religion, and covenants with God to. believe his truth 
and to obey his will, he is bound to make the same profession, 
and the same engagements, in the name and in behalf of his 
infant children, and they are bound by the act. God requires 
us to regard them as doing for themselves what is done for 
them by their parents, and to treat them accordingly. That 
is, to attach to them the seal of the covenant, to mark them 
as of the number of God’s professing people, to watch over, 
and cherish them as belonging to him, and as entitled to all 
the inestimable benefits of membership in his church. God 
commanded this of old. He enforced his command by dread- 
ful threatenings in case of disobedience, and by the most abun- 
dant promises in case the duty was faithfully performed. 
. 8. We have seen that the Scriptures clearly teach, that when 
a man professes the true religion, and enters into covenant 
with God, his infant children are to be regarded and treated as 
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making the same profession, and as included in the same cove- 
nant. This of itself is conclusive in favour of the church 
membership of the infants of Christian nts. The Bible, 
however, much further than this. It not only teaches a 
general principle which leads to the conclusion that such infants 
should be regarded and treated as members of the church, but 
it teaches that from the beginning they have in —— God’s 
command, been so regarded and treated. The ch is not 
of yesterday. It was founded on the promise of redemption 
given to our first parents, and has existed ever since. It has 
varied in its organization, in its external arrangements, in 
its amplitude, and in other nonessential circumstances ; but 
it has remained always one and the same—the same in its 
nature, its faith, its promises, its conditions of membership, or 
terms of communion. The true church has always consisted 
of true believers. The visible church has always consisted of 
the professors of the true religion. This idea of the church 
suits all dispensations, from Adam to the present time. Or if 
we take the more formal definition, which declares the church 
to be the congregation of faithful men, called out from the 
world, and united in the profession of the same faith, for the 
purpose of divine worship, and the exercise of mutual watch 
and care, there has always been such a church, and it has 
always been the same. If, therefore, by divine command the 
children of believing parents were included in the church of 
old, they are included in it now. 

Although the church existed from the beginning, it was, 
before the calling of Abraham, for the most part in a state of 
dispersion. Too little is recorded of it, prior to that event, to 
give us definite knowledge of its nature and requirements. Our 
written constitution, so to speak, dates from the father of the 
faithful. God made a covenant with Abraham. By covenant 
is meant, a contract between two or more parties, in which 
there ¢re mutual stipulations and promises. The transaction 
with Abraham was of this kind. God promised certain bless- 
ings to the patriarch, and he promised faith and obedience to 
God. Not only, therefore, in the Old Testament is this trans- 
action called a covenant, but in the New Testament the same 
designation is applied to it. And, further than this, the New 
Testament writers, referring to the transaction with Abraham, 
not only call it a covenant, but they argue from its nature as 
such, to shew that its original stipulations can be neither 
annulled nor altered, Rom. iv. 13, 14; Gal. iii. 15-18. “The 
covenant,” says the apostle, “ that was confirmed before (to 
‘Abraham) of God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, cannot disannul” It is of importance, 
therefore, that this word should be retained, not only because 
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it is scriptural, but because the idea which it expresses is essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the case. Many modern 
theological writers discard the word os and stigmatise 
the system of the Reformers as the federal theology. In dis- 
carding the word, the truth which it was intended to convey is 
almost always discarded with it. If we would retain the truth, 
we must retain the forms in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 
God then formed a covenant with Abraham. The question is, 
What was that covenant, and who were the parties to it? We 
answer, in common with all Christendom, The covenant was 
the covenant of grace, and the parties were Abraham and those 
whom Abraham represented. Of course this does not mean 
that the covenant of grace originated in this transaction, or 
that none are included in it but Abraham and those whom 
Abraham represented. Nor does it mean that all represented 
by Abraham were savingly interested in its benefits. It only 
means that the covenant in question was a re-enactment or 
renewed revelation of the covenant of in relation to 
Abraham, and that those represented by him were to be 
regarded and treated as included in it. 

By the covenant of grace is meant the plan of salvation, in 
which God promises to give to believers all the benefits of 
redemption, and they promise faith and obedience. If, there- 
fore, in the covenant with Abraham, God promised to him the 
benefits of redemption on the condition of faith, that covenant 
was the covenant of grace. In other words, it was the gospel ; 
for the gospel is nothing else than the proclamation of salva- 
tion through faith in Christ. That such wasthe nature of the 
covenant made with Abraham, is too clearly revealed to admit 
of doubt. When God promised that in his seed all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed, he promised to send Christ to be 
the Redeemer of men. It is the fulfilment of this promise and 
the exposition of it in the New Testament, which authoritatively 
determines its meaning. Our Lord himself said, “ Abraham 
saw my day and was glad.” This can only mean that Abra- 
ham foresaw the advent of Christ, and rejoiced in the accom- 
plishment of the work which Christ came to perform. The 
apostle therefore says, “‘God preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham,” The gospel, in the New Testament sense of the 
term, is the glad news of salvation through Jesus Christ. This 
therefore was, according to the apostle, what was preached to 
Abraham, when it was said, “In thee shall all nations be 
blessed.” The apostle Peter also, after he had healed the lame 
man, told the astonished multitude that Christ, in whose name 
the miracle had been performed, had been promised to Abra- 
ham, and predicted by the prophets. “ Ye,” he added, “ are the 
children of the prophets, and of the covenant whieh God made 
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with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall 
all the kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto you first, God 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turn- 
ing away every one of you from his iniquities,” Acts iii. 25, 
26. It is here clearly taught that the Abrahamic covenant, of 
which the Jews were the children, had reference to Christ ; 
that the promise, “In thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed,” was fulfilled in the advent of the Son of God ; 
and that the blessedness promised, was turning men from their 
iniquities. To the same effect Paul said in the synagogue at 
Antioch, in Pisidia, “ We declare unto you glad tidings, how 
that the promise made unto the fathers, God hath ed the 
same unto us their children, in that he hath raised up Jesus,” 
Acts xiii. 32, 33. When arraigned before Agrippa he said, 
“ Now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made unto our fathers: unto which promise the twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to come: for which 
hope’s sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews,” Acts 
xxvi. 6,7. The great promise made to Abraham. and to the 
other fathers, according to this passage, was the promise of 
Christ, on whose behalf Paul was a prisoner ; and this was the 
promise toward which the eyes of all who served God were con- 
stantly fixed. Paul said to the Romans, “ Jesus Christ was a 
minister of the circumcision, for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers,” Rom. xv. 9. That is, 
Jesus Christ came and exercised his ministry among the Jews, 
to set forth the truth or veracity of God, in fulfilling the pro- 
mises made to the fathers. In all these poama, “the pro- 
mises made to the fathers,” means the promise of Christ thrice 
made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, repeated to 
Isaac and Jacob, Gen. xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14, and which thence- 
forth became the burden of A Ee 6 to every genera- 
tion, constantly unfolded in its inexhaustible contents until the 
fulfilment came. Nothing, therefore, can be plainer than that 
the covenant made with Abraham was the covenant of grace, 
t.¢., the promise of redemption through faith in the Messiah, 
This, however, is not a doctrine which rests on such general 
allusions or declarations merely, it is taught in the most explicit 
terms by the apostles. The design of the epistle to the Galatians 
was to convince them of the folly of apostatising to Judaism. 
To dothis the apostle raises them above the Mosaic period, and 
sets them back into communion with the great Abrahamic cove- 
nant; to which the law of Moses was not only posterior but 
subordinate. The special purpose of the third chapter of that 
epistle is to prove that. justification is by faith, and not by the 
law. His first argument is from the fact that the Holy Ghost, 
in his manifold miraculous and sanctifying influences, been 
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iven in confirmation of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
is second argument is from the case of Abraham. He was 
justified by faith, and therefore those who share his inheritance, 
2. ¢., who inherit the blessing of redemption promised him, are 
believers. Know therefore, he says, that believers are the sons 

(i. ¢., heirs) of Abraham. The third argument is from the im- 
possibility of rendering the perfect obedience which the law 
demands. The fourth, from the explicit declaration of the 
Scriptures, that those who are just by faith shall live. The 
fifth, from the fact that Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law in order that the blessing of Abraham (i. ¢., the bless- 
ing promised to Abraham), might come upon the Gentiles. The 
only blessing, however, promised to Abraham, which comes 
upon the Gentiles, is redemption. And finally, Paul argues 
from the nature of the covenant made with Abraham. He 
reminds his readers that even a human covenant cannot, when 
once ratified, be either annulled or altered, much less can a 
divine covenant be changed, either in its promises or condi- 
tions. In the covenant with Abraham in reference to Christ, 
the inheritance (that inheritance in which the Gentiles share), 
was suspended upon faith in the promise. The law, therefore, 
which was long subsequent, could not alter this covenant, or 
make the inheritance to depend upon works. Here everything 
is taught ; first, the Abrahamic covenant had reference to 
Christ ; second, the thing promised was that inheritance of 
which Christ is the author, and all nations (not the Jews only) 
the heirs ; third, the condition on which a participation in this 
| inheritance is suspended, is faith and not works. 

After thus clearly proving his point, the apostle goes on to 
! answer the question, For what purpose was the law? He shews 
i that it was not designed to interfere with the Abrahamic cove- 

! nant, or to prescribe any new condition of salvation, but to con- 

vince men of sin, and to be as a schoolmaster to lead them to 

Christ. And as Christ was the person to whom the covenant with 
Abraham referred, and in whom all nations were to be blessed, 
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it follows, he says, “If ye are Christ’s, then ye are the seed of 
Abraham, and heirs according to the promise.” In having 
Christ and belonging to him, we are the heirs of Abraham, 
partakers of the inheritance promised to him. All these pas- 
sages teach not only that the covenant with Abraham was the 
covenant of grace, but that it is still in force; that Gentiles 
and Jews, Christians and Hebrews, the circumcised and the 
baptized, are included in that original contract, and are saved 
according to its conditions. The covenant with Abraham was - - 
not one thing, and the gospel of Jesus Christ another. They 
are one and the same. What we are required to do in order . 
to be saved is precisely what was required of the patriarchs 
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and prophets. We must embrace the covenant made with Abra- 
ham. e must become his sons, partakers of his faith, and 
heirs of his inheritance. 

The fourth chapter of the epistle to the Romans contains 
nearly the same course of argument. Having in the latter 
paragraph of the third chapter set forth the gospel method of 
salvation, which, the apostle says, had been previously taught 
both by the law and the prophets, he proceeds in the fourth 
chapter to establish his doctrine from the case of Abraham. 
He shews that we are to be saved in the same way that he was. 
We are under the same covenant of mercy. Abraham was 
justified by faith, and so are we. To him righteousness was 
imputed without works, and-so it must be to us. Salvation 
by grace was as clearly the doctrine of the Old Testament, he 
says, as it is of the New. Abraham’s circumcision was neither 
the ground nor the condition of his justification, for he was 
justified before he was circumcised. Circumcision was only 
the seal of the promise to regard as righteous those who be- 
lieve. The paternity of Abraham, therefore, extends far be- 
yond the Jews. He is the father of all who believe, whether 
circumcised or uncircumcised, whether Jews or Gentiles. This, 
says the Apostle, was the tenor of the original covenant. 
The promise to Abraham, he says, was not of the law, but of 
faith ; 4. ¢., it was not suspended on the condition of legal 
obedience, but on the condition of faith, in order that it might 


‘be sure to all the seed; ¢.¢., to all his spiritual children, 


whether Jews or Gentiles, for he is father of us all. This, he 
adds, was the very thing which God intended when he said, 
“I will make thee the father of many nations.” All believers, 
of every nation, are included in the Abrahamic covenant. 
The promise to Abraham has come on them. That is, what 
was promised to him, is promised to them ; what was demanded 


‘of him, is demanded of them, viz., faith. Whoever believes is 


an heir of Abraham. 

Our limits would be soon exhausted were we to attempt to 
present a tithe of the evidence which the Scriptures contain, 
in support of the position that the covenant of grace, under 
which the church now lives, and upon which it is founded, is 
the covenant made with Abraham. The whole of the Old 
Testament is nothing more than a record of the historical de- 
velopment of the promise, “ In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” Of that Seed, (the promise, says the 
Apostle, is to be understood not “of many,” but “ of one,” viz, 
Christ,) Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon, were yt soo His 
work as priest: was prefigured in the Mosaic priesthood and 
sacrifices. His person, his parentage, his sufferings, his death, 
his resurrection, his kingdom, and triumphs, form almost the 
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whole drift of the prophecies. The extension of his dominion 
over the Gentiles, the introduction of the heathen into the 
covenant of God with Abraham in relation to his Seed, (viz. 
Christ,) was clearly predicted. The prophets rejoiced when 
they saw the nations flocking like clouds, or as doves, not to 
the narrow inclosure of Judaism, but to the broad field of 
the Abrahamic covenant—when they saw even Ethiopia and 
the isles of the sea stretching out their hands to the long pro- 
mised Seed. And accordingly, as we have already seen, the 
apostles take up the same strain, and tell the people, Gentiles 
and Jews, that God had fulfilled the covenant made with Abra- 
ham in that he had raised up his Son Jesus and sent him to 
bless them. In the New Testament, therefore, the constant 
representation is, that the Gentiles are made fellow-citizens of 
the saints and of the household of God, they are introduced 
not into the covenant from Mount Sinai, but into the earlier, 
broader covenant made with the fathers. They were not 
lanted as a new tree, but grafted into the old stock. They 
id not bear the root, but the root them. All this is too plain 
to be denied ; and we presume few even of the opponents of 
infant church membership do deny that the Abrahamic cove- 
nant was the covenant of grace, and that it includes the whole 
church from that day to this ; that the only way in which we, 
under the Christian dispensation, can be saved, is by embrac- 
ing the covenant made with Abraham, in which righteousness, 
oeonen, the inheritance, was promised on the condition of 
ait 
The only question is, Were children included in this cove- 
nant? The meaning of this question is not, whether children 
were the subjects of grace, and made partakers of the redemp- 
tion promised to Abraham. Nor whether they were, or st 
are, included in the covenant of grace in such a sense as se- 
cures to them all, and with absolute certainty, the benefits of 
that covenant. But the meaning is, whether they were in- 
cluded in that class of persons who, by divine command, are 
by the church to be regarded as embraced in the covenant, and 
treated as such. It is admitted that we are to regard and 
treat as within the covenant those who make a credible pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, and of obedience to him. The ques- 
tion is, Were the children of believing parents to be thus 
treated, and are they still to be thus ed? This is nota 
question about the kind or degree of benefit which was secured 
to the children of believers, but simply whether by the com- 
mand of God parents, in accepting the covenant of grace for 


themselves, were bound, as representing their children, to lay 
hold of the same covenant in their behalf. That is, were they 
to profess in their name the same faith, and promise the same 
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obedience for them which they did for themselves? As chil- 
dren were by divine command to be circumcised, and as every 
male child which was uncircumcised was pronounced to have 
broken the covenant, there can be but one answer to the above 
question, if circumcision was the badge of the covenant of 
grace as made with Abraham. This, however, is denied. It 
is said that it was the seal of the national covenant made with 
Abraham, that it was intended to mark the nationality of his 
descendants, and to secure their interest in the national pro- 
mises made to the patriarch. It matters very little whether 
we say that there were two covenants made with Abraham, 
the one spiritual, relating to Christ, the other national, relat- 
ing to the possession of the land of Canaan, or whether we say 
there was but one covenant including both classes of promises. 
If it can be proved that circumcision was the seal of the one 
as well as of the other, or that, whatever else it did, it marked 
those visibly included in the covenant of grace, the argument 
for the church membership of infants is conclusive. By church 
membership, it will be borne in mind, is meant nothing more 
than membership in that class of persons whom the church is 
bound to regard and treat.as included in the covenant of grace. 
Infants are in this sense members of the church, because cir- 
cumcision was the sign and seal of the covenant of grace. In- 
fants by the command of God were circumcised, and, therefore, 
by the command of God, we are bound to recognise the infants 
of professing parents as members of the church. The only point 
to be proved in this syllogism is, that circumcision was a 
sign and seal of the covenant of grace. It has already been 
proved that the covenant of God with Abraham in reference 
to Christ, was the covenant of grace, and that circumcision 
was the seal of that covenant. 1. Because no man could bea 
Jew without professing to embrace the covenant with Abra- 
ham which referred to Christ. The Bible does not distinguish 
two Abrahamic covenants. If we make the distinction it is 
only for the purposes of perspicuity and convenience. The 
two are in such a sense one, that no man could embrace the 
promise relating to the land of Canaan, without professing to 
embrace the promise that in the seed of Abraham all nations 
should be blessed. The fact is, that God made to Abraham 
three great promises. First, That he should be a blessing, or 
that all nations should be blessed in him or in his seed, and that 
he would be his God. Second, That his posterity should be 
exceedingly numerous. Thirdly, That his descendants should 
inherit the land of Canaan. the covenant containing these 
promises, circumcision is expressly declared to be “ the token.” 
“Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed 
after thee, in their generations. This is my covenant, which 
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ye shall keep between me and you, and thy seed after thee ; 
eve main-child among you shall be circumcised. And ye 
shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be a 
token of the covenant betwixt me and you. And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man- 
child in your generations, he that is born in the house, or 
bought with money of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. 
He that is born in thy house, sabes that is bought with thy 
money, must needs be circumcised ; and my covenant shall be 
in your flesh for an everlasting covenant. And the uncircum- 
cised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, 
that soul shall be cut off from his people ; he hath broken my 
covenant.” Gen. xvii. 9-14. 

That circumcision was the badge of this covenant in its spi- 
ritual, as well as in its temporal aspect, is obvious, because the 
two were united as the soul and body in man. The soul may 
exist without the body, but the body cannot exist without the 
soul. A man might embrace the promise of redemption made 
to Abraham, and have no interest in the promise of the land 
of Canaan. Ishmael, for example, was circumcised as soon as 
this covenant was made with his father Abraham, although he 
was expressly excluded from any portion of the inheritance. 
So also Esau was circumcised as well as Jacob, although he was 
not to inherit the land of Canaan. So far, therefore, from cir- 
cumcision having exclusive reference to the national covenant, 
it had primary and special reference to the spiritual covenant, 
being administered to those who were excluded from all share 
in the national privileges of the children of Abraham. When 
the father of the faithful received the great promise of redem 
tion, and bound himself to take Jehovah to be his God, he made 
this profession and engagement for Ishmael as well as for him- 
self. Isaac made the same profession and covenant for Esau 
as he did for Jacob. Ishmael and Esau were as much bound 
to take Jehovah to be their God, and to look for salvation 
through the promised seed, as were Isaacand Jacob. Although 
the spiritual element might be professedly embraced by those 
who had no part in the temporal blessings of Abraham, the 
reverse was not true. No man could be circumcised with 
exclusive reference to the national covenant. He could not 
enrol himself among the children of Abraham, and claim as 
one of his descendants a part of the national inheritance, with- 
out at the same time entering into covenant with God. B 
the very act of circumcision, he took God to be his God, and 
promised to be one of his people, 7. e. to believe what God had | 
taught, trust in what he had promised, and do what he had 
commanded. A Jew who did not thus profess allegiance to 
God, who renounced all interest in the promise of the Messiah, 
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was an impossibility. By being a Jew, he professed the whole 
Jewish faith, and promised fidelity to the whole religion of the 
Hebrews. The evasion therefore to which the opposers of 
church membership of infants are obliged to resort, is abso- 
lutely untenable. No man ever was circumcised in obedience 
to the command given to Abraham, who did not thereby profess 
faith and allegiance to the Abrahamic covenant ; and no child 
was presented by its parent for circumcision, in whose behalf 
a profession of faith in the true religion and fidelity to the true 
God were not thereby made. 

That circumcision was “a token” or seal of the covenant of 
grace, is further evident from its spiritual import. It was a 
sign of regeneration. It signified the removal of the defilement 
of our nature ; or, as the apostle expresses it, the “putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh.” Col. ii. 11. It was the 
symbol of the circumcision of the heart. On the ground of the 
covenant into which they had entered by circumcision, Moses 
exhorted the people, saying, “ Because the Lord had a delight 
in thy father to love them, and he chose their seed after them, 
circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart,” Deut. x. 15, 16. 
The prophets presented the rite in the same light, Jer. iv. 4; 
and so does the apostle, in Rom. ii. 28. The true circumcision, 
he says, that which the outward ceremony signified, was the 
circumcision of the heart by the Spirit. The “ uncircumcised 
in heart” are the unrenewed and disobedient. Lev. xxx. 41; 
Jer. ix. 26 ; Acts vii. 51. As baptism with water is the symbol 
of the baptism of the Spirit, so circumcision of the flesh was the 
symbol of the circumcision of the heart. If infants cannot be 
baptized, because the symbol of regeneration can be applied to 
those only who give evidence of regeneration, neither could cir- 
cumcision. The import of the one was the same as the import 
of the other. It is obvious, therefore, that if circumcision was 
the symbol of regeneration, the covenant of which it was the 
badge was the covenant in which regeneration was promised, 
i. e. the covenant of 

This is still further evident from the nature of the promises 
made to those who were circumcised, whether adults or infants. 
The great promise was, “I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people,” (Gen. xvii. 7,) a promise which is declared to be 
the substance of the gospel. Hosea ii. 23 ; Zech. viii. 8 ; Heb. 
viii. 11. This was the blessing promised to Abraham, and his 
seed after him ; and this was the promise which every Hebrew 
claimed for himself and for his children. Still more explicitly 
it is said, ‘The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and 
the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” Deut. 
xxx. 6, “The mercy of the Lord,” says the Psalmist,“ is from 
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everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children ; to such as keep his 
covenant, and to those that remember his commandments to do 
them,” Psa. ciii. 17, 18. And the het says, “ As for me, 
this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord ; My Spirit that 
is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 

not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the rye tar ow a 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the ’ 
from henceforth and for ever.” Isa. lix. 21. Such were the 
promises included in the covenant of which circumcision was 
the seal. 

This is placed beyond dispute by the express declaration of 
the apostle in Rom. iv. 11. Circumcision is there declared to 
be a sign, a seal of the righteousness of faith. That is, the 
seal of the promise of God to regard as righteous all who be- 
lieve. But this by common consent is the covenant of grace as 
distinguished from the covenant of works. God having origi- 
nally promised life on the condition of perfect obedience, in 
the gospel he offers life on the condition of faith. This was 
the gospel preached to Abraham. This is the gospel preached 
tous. Of this covenant or-promise circumcision was the seal. 
It cannot be pretended that the declaration of the apostle was 
true only of Abraham, that to him, but not to others, circum- 
cision was the seal of the righteousness of faith. There is not 
only no ground for this assumption, but it is contrary to all 
elsewhere taught of the relation of circumcision to the covenant 
of grace, and inconsistent with the apostle’s argument in the 
context. His special design was to correct the doctrine of the 
Jews that circumcision secured the favour of God. Paul tells 
them it was not intended to secure acceptance with him, but to 
assure those of his favour who truly believed. 

Circumcision, therefore, being the token or seal of that cove- 
nant in which God promised salvation through Christ by faith 
on him, those to whom that seal was applied professed to accept 
of that covenant. They were federati. nd as children of 
professing Jews were circumcised, those children were, in the 
sight of man, included in the covenant. In other words, they 
were by divine command to be regarded as members of the 
Church. 

The idea of the opponents of the common doctrine, that 
under the old dispensation the church was an external society, 
membership in which depended on natural birth, whereas 
under the new dispensation it is a spiritual society, in which 
membership depends on spiritual birth, is altogether chimerical 


and unscriptural. The distinction between the Israel xara 
and the Israel xara rvsdua, that is, between the church 
visible and invisible, existed then as much as it does now. “No 
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one was a member of the true church of old who was not a 
Jew inwardly, and no one is a member of the true church now, 
who is not born of the Spirit. But then as now, those who 
professed the true religion were members of the visible church ; 
and then as now the children of professing parents were by 
divine command regarded as church members.. Children are 
as much born within the church as they were under the 
triarchal or Mosaic dispensations. Church membership 
Soe always been the birthright of the children of believing 
nts. 
it being the recognised law of God that whenever a man 
embraced the true religion, he was bound to embrace it for 
his children as well as for himself, they being regarded as 
members of the religious community to which the parent as- 
sociated himself. When our Lord commanded his apostles to 
make disciples of all nations, baptising them in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, he commanded 
them to baptise the children of all who professed to be dis- 
ciples. It is impossible that the apostles could have put any 
po interpretation on the commission. Had they been com- 
manded to make disciples by circumcising them, would not 
they have considered themselves bound to circumcise the chil- 
dren of their converts? Such was God’s command. Parents 
represent their children by a perpetual ordinance of God. 
The apostles, therefore, could not fail in receiving parents to 
receive their children also into the pale of the church, and to 
enrol their names in the list of disciples. We accordingly 
find that when God = the heart of Lydia, she was bap- 
tised and her household ; when the jailor at Philippi believed, 
he was baptised and all his straightway, Acts xvi. 33; and in 
1 Cor. i. 10, Paul says, he baptised the household of Stepha- 
nas. The connection in which these facts are stated, renders 
it plain that the baptism of these families was on the ground 
of the faith of the parent. It was because Lydia received the 
gospel that her household was baptised. Paul assumes it as a 
ised principle that if the parents are holy so are the 
children. He does not prove it or assert it, but what is more 
to the point, he assumes it as a fact too plain to be either un- 
known or denied, 1 Cor. vii. 14 If the parent is within the 
covenant, so also are the children. He carries this principle 
to its extremest length in Rom. xi. 16, when he applies it even 
to the present condition of the. Jews: “If the root be holy, 
so also are the branches.” “ They are still beloved for the 
father’s sake, for the gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance.” 
This great ordinance of God reveals itself, so to speak, so 
instinctively in the consciousness of men, that the world over 
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children go with their parents. In all the Oriental Churches,; 
in the Greek Church, in the Latin, Lutheran, and Reformed. 
Churches, the children of Christians are regarded as Chris- 
tians, as fully and really members of the visible church as are 
their parents. Although the fact of the church membership 
of infants is thus universally acknowledged, (except by the 
Baptists,) there is far from being the same agreement as to 
the grounds of that membership. The scriptural ground, as 
we have endeavoured to show, is their birth. They are born, 
as our standards express it, within the pale of the visible 
church. As the children of Adam are born under the cove- 
nant (¢.¢. under its curse) made with him ; as the children of 
Abraham were born under the Abrahamic covenant ; and the 
later Jews under the Mosaic covenant ; so the children of those 
who embrace the new covenant are born within its pale. Cir- 
cumcision did not make a man a Jew, it was a solemn recog- 
nition of his birthright, of which the neglect of circumcision 
was the rejection. Neither does baptism make children Chris- 
tians. It is the divinely appointed mode of recognising them 
as members of the church, and of claiming for them a part in 
its promises and privileges. The neglect of infant baptism is 
therefore the rejection of those promises and privil It 
is refusing. to acknowledge them as belonging to our children. 
In popular language indeed it is often said that circumcision 
intulonel a child into the Hebrew theocracy, and that bap- 
tism introduces children into the church, just as a man is in- 
ducted into an office by the ceremony of inauguration. Coro- 
nation does not make a king; neither does baptism make a 
Christian. 

The doctrine that promis represent their children, and that 
therefore children of professing parents are born within the 
church, and on that ground are.to be baptised, is the distinc- 
tive doctrine of the Reformed Churches. In opposition to 
this view, Romanists and Lutherans place the duty of infant 
baptism on the ground that all children are born outside of 
the church, and by baptism are inwardly renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, and thus become members of Christ’s body. They be- 
come members of the church, therefore, by baptism. They are 
not merely recognised as included in the covenant and treated 
as federati, but are made partakers of the Holy Ghost and 
members of the invisible church as the consequence of their 
union with the church visible. 

Did our limits, already unduly extended, permit, it would 
be easy to prove, first, that the Reformed Churches place the 

pa of infant baptism on the ground that the chil- 


dren of believers are born within the church ; secondly, that 
they repudiate not only the doctrine of innate grace, ¢. e. holi- 
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ness derived by birth from their progenitors, but especially 
the Romisk a! Lutheran dootzine "that children are made 
members of the church by baptism, by bein Le ae or 
inwardly renewed in that ordinance ; and thi , that the 
doctrine of the Reformed Churches on this subject is the doc- 
trine of the Bible. A few words on each of these points is all 
for which we can now find room. 

First, the doctrine of the Reformed Churches as to the ground 
of infant baptism. On this subject, Hase, in his “ Dogmatik,” 
p. 438, after remarking that Calvin did not make baptism 
necessary to salvation, says, ‘“‘ Hiernach haben die reformirten 

bole die Pflicht der Kindertaufe auf ein Geburtsrecht der 
ristenkinder an das Gottesreich hegriindet.” That is, 7'he 
Reformed Symbols rest the duty of infant ism on the birth- 
rught of Christian children in the kingdom of God. He quotes 
from Calvin’s Inst. iv. 15, 22, the following explicit pas : 
“Unde sequitur, non ideo baptizari fidelium liberos, ut filit Det 
tune primi fiant, qui ante alieni fuerint ab ecclesia, sed solemni 
tius signo ideo recipi in ecclesiam, quia promissionis beneficio 
jam ante ad Christi corpus pertinebant.”* Calvin’s (loctrine on 


* The January Number of the Mercersburgh Review contains a long article on 
“ The Efficacy of Baptism,” being a review of two articles which appeared in 
the Princeton Review for January 1357. The respected writer endeavours to 
prove that the Keformed Churches, and the Westmiusier Confession in parti- 
cular, teach “that grace and salvation are inseparably annexed ‘o baptism,” 

20; “‘ that, in the right use of the ordinance, the party baptised is engrafted 
into Christ, regenerated, receives the remission of sins by the workiog of the 
Holy Ghost,” p. 3i. He expresses astonishment that the Princeton writer 
should say that the standards of oar church deny “ intrinsic efficacy io the sacra- 
ment.” He pro‘esses “to be utterly at a loss to comprehend how a gentle- 
man of candoar and a Christian scholar can make such an assertion. If the 
efficacy of the sacrament of baptism is not intrinsic, he asks, ‘‘ What then is it ? 
Is not efficacy froin ihe very nature of the case intrinsic? Does it not lie in the 
subject of which it is predicated ? If not, if it lies in something else, it is an evi- 
dent impropriety to speak of its efficacy. If the efficacy of baptism does not 
lie in baptism itself, where can it lie? In feith? bat faich, as such, is not bap- 
tism. Ja the Holy Ghost? but the working of the Holy Ghost is not baptism,” 
&c. p. 36. When a man lives long in a foreign country, he sometimes forgets 
his native language. This is the case with our Mercersburgh brethren, They 
have been so Aa conversant with Lutheranism and with the speculative theo-> 
logy of modern Germany, that they have. forgotten the a, b, c’s of their own 
theology. ‘They denounce as heretical the simplest elementary principles of the 
Reformed Churches, and make the Reformed symbols teach the very doctrines 
they were constructed todeny. Dr Gerhart’s article is almost 02 a with Mr 
Newman's famous tract, Number Ninety. The standing rep of the Ro- 
manists and Lutherans against the Kefurmed from the beginning was, that the 
latter denied all intrinsic efficacy to the word and sacrament. It was the shib- 
boleth of the Reformed Churches, that the efficacy of the sacraments is due “‘ not 
to any virtue in them, nor in him that doth administer them, but only to the 
blessing of Christ fand the working of his Spirit in them that by faith receive 
them.” They have indeed an intrinsic wsthetic, doctrinal, and moral efficacy, 
but what is denied is, intrinsic efficacy to produce grace. The clay had intrin- 
sic efficacy as clay, but what efficacy had it to open the eyes of the blind? 
The word of is quick and powerful—powerful to convince, to terrify, to 
confound—but what efficacy has it to produce grace, to quicken the spiritnally 
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this subject ought not to be a matter of dispute. It is deter- 
mined not only by the most explicit assertions, but by his 


dead, without the working of the a ? So the sacraments have intrinsic power, 
as significant signs, to enlighten the understanding, to rouse the imagination, 
and to stir the feelings, but what supernatural power have they apart the 
influence of the Holy Ghost? The whole question is how they become “ effica- 
cious means of grace.” The doctrine of the Reformed churches on this subject 
is too plain to be fairly controverted. The reader, however, may judge what a 
learned, able, and doubtless, honest man, has courage to attempt, when his mind 
is hly pre-occupied by a theory, from the fact that Dr Gerhart endeavours 
to show that the Westminster Confession and Catechisms teach the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and that children are made members of the invisible 
church by baptism, p. 38. 

In reference to the doctrine of the writer in the Princeton Review, that “ mem- 
bership in the visible church is founded on presumptive membership in the in- 
visible,” he says, ‘‘ Membership in the invisible church is vital union to Christ, 
or regeneration by the Holy Ghost. The word means to admit a thing 
to be, or to receive a thing as true, before it can be known as such from its 
nomena-or manifestations. To presume an infant to be a member of the invi- 
sible church, is therefore to believe it to be ingrafted into Christ and regenerated, 
before it gives any ordinary evidences of the fact. If, now, the author means 


that the ptive membership of an infant in the invisible church is consti- 
tuted by baptism, his position harmonises with the teachings of the Presbyterian 
a, PRES e holds that in the right use of baptism an infant is in- 


grafted into Christ, and is regenerated by the Holy Spirit. In philo- 
jogically, and with logical propriety, it [his doctrine] can mean nothing less than 
this. His language teaches the doctrine of baptismal regeneration with all need- 
ful plainness.” “If, on the other hand, he means that the presumptive member- 
ship of an infant in the invisible church, or its vital union with Jesus Christ is 

ed by natural birth, his position is entirely different. 1. He contradicts 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church. ..... . 2. He teaches a very 
novel doctrine.” p. 38. Dr Gerhart goes on to say that it follows from this view 
of the matter, ‘‘that children of believers are ingrafted into Christ, or py ae 
rated by the Holy Ghost, in virtue of natural birth. A new doctrine for a 

ian!” Here is another example of a learned man ot the lessons 
taught him by his mother. Membership in the invisible church is not “ vital 
union with Christ, or regeneration by the Holy Ghost.” Dr Gerhart was taught 
in his infancy, (so long since that it has slipped his memory,) that the invisible 
church “ consists of the whole number of the elect, that have been, are, or shall be 
gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof.” It includes, therefore, pro- 
bably millions of the unborn and millions of the unconverted. Consequently, 
presumptive membership in the invisible church is no presumption of “ vital 
union with Christ, or regeneration by the Holy Ghost.” Consequently, again, 
making this presumptive membership in the invisible church to depend on natu- 
ral birth, is not to make “ natural generation a channel of grace.” The simple 
doctrine of the Princeton Reviewer, is the doctrine of all the Reformed churches, 
of Dr Gerhart’s no less than of our own, viz., that since the promise is not only 
to parents but to their seed, children are, by the command of God, to be regarded 
and treated as of the number of the elect, until they give undeniable evidence to 
the contrary, or refuse to be so considered. They are to be baptised, as the 
First Helvetic Confession says, cum de eorum electione pid est 
Chap. 21. It is not their vital union with Christ, nor their actual regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost, that is presumed, but their election. This is no more than 
is done when we baptise an adult, or when he is received to the Lord’s table. 
We presume he is one of the elect. Whether he is so or not, we cannot tell ; 
but he belongs to the class which, by the command of Christ, we are required so 
to re and treat. The infants of believing parents belong to the same gene- 
ral class. This presumption of election is not founded on their baptism, but 
their baptism is founded on this presumption ; just as the presumption that Jew- 
ish children would take Jehovah to be their God was not founded on their cir- 
cumcision, but their circumcision was founded on that presumption. This is 
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system. It is uncandid to interpret his language, in particular 
passages, in a way inconsistent not only with his express decla- 
rations, but with his whole doctrinal theory. Especially is it 
unfair to quote passages which of the efficacy of baptism 
in the case of believers, and make them apply to the case of 
infants. The sacraments are efficacious means of grace to 
those who receive them in faith. Soisthe word. But neither 
the one nor the other have any sanctifying power when received 
by unbelievers, or when unattended by the power of the Holy 

host. It is only by overlooking this most essential distinction, 
viz.—the distinction between what is true of believers and what 
is true of those destitute or incapable of faith, that Former 
bility can be given to the attempt to prove that the Reformed 
Symbols, the Westminster Confession, and the Bible, attribute 
intrinsic, sanctifying power to the sacraments. Calvin, in the 
passage above alot i explicitly denies that baptism makes 
children of believers the children of God, and expressly asserts 
that they are baptised because, being included in the promise, 
they are regarded as pertaining to the body of Christ. Why 
were Hebrew children circumcised? Because they wereincluded 
in the promises made to their fathers. They were circumcised 
because they were presumptively within the covenant. That is, 
it was presumed that they would adhere to that covenant, and 
share in its promises. Why are Christian children baptised ? 
Because they are included in the promises made to their believ- 
ing parents. They are baptised because they are presumptively 
within the covenant. That is, it is presumed (we are required 
by God to act on the assumption) that they will be faithful to 
the covenant, and share in its promises. That this was Calvin’s 
doctrine is abundantly evident. In his Inst. iv. 16, 5, 6, he 
distinctly places the baptism of children on the ground of the 
covenant : 


“ Quodsi foedus firmum et fixum manet, Christianorum liberis non 
minus hodie competit, quam sub veteri Testamento ad Judeorum 
infantes spectabat.” ‘ Siquidem evidentissimum est, quod semel 
cum Abrahamo Dominus foedus percussit, non minus hodie Christi- 
anis constare, quam olim Judaico populo, adeoque verbum istud non 
minus Christianos respicere, quam Judeos tum respiciebat.” “‘ Qua- 
mobrem et Judworum liberi quod ejus foederis heredes facti ab im- 
piorum liberis discernerentur, semen sanctum vocabantur, eadem 


precisely what Calvin says in the uoted in the text. Infants are not 
made the children of by baptism, but they are baptised because in virtue of 
the divine promise they are regarded as belonging to the body of Christ, i. e. to 
theelect. The which Dr Gerhart quotes from Calvin as to the efficacy 
bint hpe anttin g to do with this ulject, They relate to the baptism of 
eer Poi a wy in the ene are efficacious means oy to yr 
ievers rhart might as well quote passages descriptive © power 
the word of God in those who believe, to prove its effect on children. 
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etiamnum ratione sancti censentur Christianorum liberi, vel altero 
duntaxat fideli parente geniti: et apostoli testimonio differunt ab 
immundo idololatrarum semine.” “ Fodus commune est, communis 
ejus confirmandi causa. Modus confirmandi tantum diversus est, 
quod erat illis Circumcisio, in cujus vicem Baptismus nobis successit.” 


It is hard to quote passages from an extended argument. It 
is plain, however, even from the above quotations, that Calvin 
placed circumcision and baptism on the same ground. The 
children of Christians are aptioed for the same reason that 
the children of the Jews were circumcised. Baptism assumes 
our children to be holy in the same sense that circumcision 
assumed the Jewish children to be holy. All the Reformed 
Confessions take the same ground. 


In the First Helvetic Confession, Art. 22, it is said, “Quo quidem 
sancto lavacro infantes nostros idcirco tingimus, quoniam e nobis, 
qui populus Domini sumus, genitos populi Dei consortio rejicere 
nefas est, tantum non divina voce designatos, presertim quum de 
eorum electione pié est presumendum.” ‘The Gallican Confession, 
Art. 35 : “Preeterea quamvis Baptismus sit fidei et resipiscentiz sacra- 
mentum, tamen quum und cum parentibus posteritatem etiam illorum 
in ecclesia Deus recenseat, affirmamus infantes sanctis parentibus 
natos, esse ex Christi auctoritate baptizandos.” The Belgic Con- 
fession, Art. 34: “ Nos eos [infantes e fidelibus parentibus natos] 
eadem ratione baptizandos et signo fuederis obsignandos esse credimus, 
qua olim in Israele parvuli circumcidebantur, nimirum propter easdem 
promissiones infantibus nostris factas. . . . Preeterea quod cir- 
cumcisio prestabat populo Judaico, idem infantibus fidelium nunc 
prestat baptismus.” The Second Helvetic Confession, ch. 20, says 
that the children of believers are to be baptised: “ Nam juxta doc- 
trinam evangelicam, horum est regnum Dei, et sunt in fiedere Dei, 
cur itaque non daretur eis signum foederis Dei ?” 


Such is the uniform representation. No other ground for the 
baptism of the children of believers is ever assigned, than the 
fact that they are included in the covenant made with their 
parents. As the promise which God made to Abraham he 
made to his descendants, they, as well as he, received circum- 
cision, which was the seal of the promise. And, as under the 
Christian dispensation of the same covenant, the promise is 
to the children as well as to the parent, baptism is adminis- 
tered to the infant children of believers. This idea is ex- 
pressed in the Reformed standards, either by saying that 
children are within the covenant ; or, that they are born with- 
in the pale of the church ; or, that they are presumed to belong 
to Christ, 7. e. to be of the number of the elect. 

Second. In opposition to the Reformed doctrine, Romanists 
and Lutherans teach that the children of believers are not, in 
virtue of their birth, members of the church (visible or in- 
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visible) until they are baptised. Their doctrine is, that children 
are made members of the church by baptism, because it is the 
appointed means of inward spiritual regeneration. Romanists 
and Lutherans (as well as ier advocates of baptismal rege- 
neration) hold that baptism is essential to salvation, and that 
all the unbaptised, adult and infant, perish. Such is the ex- 
press symbolical enenins of both those churches. The Re- 
formed deny all this. They deny that baptism is necessary to 
salvation, because they deny that it is the means of regenera- 
tion. To understand the state of the question as to this point, 
let it be remarked, 1. The question is not whether baptism is 
an effectual means of The Reformed admit that both 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, as well as the word, are made’ 
effectual in conferring grace on believers. This efficacy, how- 
ever, whether of the word or sacraments, is to be referred not to 
any intrinsic or objective power in them, but solely to the at- 
tending influences of the Spirit. 2. The question is not whether 
the baptism of an infant may not be attended by its nera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. The Reformed admit that children 
are susceptible of regeneration, and that it may take place at 
any time God sees fit to effect it: but they deny that there is 
any divine promise that the outward act shall be attended by 
the inward change, or that baptism, in the case either of adults 
or infants, is the appointed means of effecting that change. 
3. The question, therefore, is, whether infants are regenerated 
by the Holy Ghost in baptism. In other words, whether in- 
fants are made members of the church by baptism, because they 
are thereby vitally united to Christ. This Romanists and 
Lutherans affirm, and the Reformed deny.* As to Calvin’s 
own convictions on this point, they are plain from his express 
assertions, from his arguments (as he labours to disprove the 
Lutheran and Romish doctrine) and from his whole theological 
system. Before proceeding further, we must remark, that the 
word regeneration is used by all parties to this discussion in 
substantially the same sense. It means that change in the 
state of the soul, wrought by the Holy Ghost, by which it is 
transferred from spiritual death to spiritual life ; or, as Roman- 
ists express it, transferred from a state of sin, to a state of 
habitual (7. e. inherent) grace. Lutherans and Romanists alike 
hold that in baptism the merits of Christ are conveyed, and 


* There is an important difference between the Lutheran and Romish doc- 
trine of the sacraments. Romanists deny that faith in the recipient is a neces- 
sary condition of the efficacy of the sacraments. The Lutherans maintain that 
it is. ‘They, therefore, freely denounce the opus operatum theory of the Roman- 
ists. This, however, isa di ce which does not here come into consideration ; 
because both assert that infants are erated in baptism. Luther of course 
was forced, in order to save his principles, to maintain that infants have faith. : 
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the recipient of the rite is vitally united to Christ. He is. 
brought into a state in which his salvation is certain, unless 
he falls from it. In opposition to this view of the ground 
and effect of baptism, Calvin says, Inst. iv. 14, 14. “The 
whole sophistical school teach that the sacraments of the 
new covenant, ¢. ¢., the Christian sacraments, justify and confer 
grace, provided we do not interpose the obstacle of mortal sin.” 
And as infants, according to the doctrine in question, do not 
and cannot oppose any haipsie to the efficacy of the baptism, 
on them it is assumed always to confer grace. ‘“ It is impos- 
sible,” adds Calvin, “to say how fatal and pestilent is this doc- 
trine. It is certainly diabolical, because as it promises right- 
eousness without faith, it precipitates souls into perdition... . . 
Nothing is conferred by the sacraments beyond what, being 
offered in the word of God, is perceived by faith.” It was 
the constantly avowed doctrine of Calvin that the sacraments 
confer grace only upon believers. The Lutheraus escape this 
denunciation by holding that infants have faith—that true, 
actual, saving faith is produced in their hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost, and therefore baptism communicates grace to them. 
But this doctrine of infants actually believing is well nigh obso- 
lete, and is not held by the ordinary advocates of baptismal 
regeneration. On them, therefore, ‘halls the denunciation of 
Calvin in all its weight. 


In section 17 of the same chapter, he says, “ We are not to think 
that any latent virtue is intrinsic or inherent (annexam afficamque) 
in the sacraments, by which of themselves they confer the graces of 
the Spirit ; since their only office is to testify and seal to us the bene. 
volence of God; and they do us no good unless attended by the 
Holy Spirit, who opens our mind and heart, and renders us capable 
of receiving that testimony.” Inchapter 15, 17, he says, “ Baptism 
profits us nothing so long as the promise therein offered lies ne- 
glected ;” and in the following section, ‘“‘ The sacrament follows as a 
seal, not to give efficacy to the promise, as though it were of itself 
invalid, but only to confirm it.” Then comes the passage, quoted on 
a preceding page, in which he says, “‘ Hence it follows that the chil- 
dren of believers are baptised not to make them the sons of God,"but 
because, in virtue of the promise, they already pertain to the body 
of Christ.” 
The body of Christ, it will be remembered, consists of all 
the elect. In a previous section, the 15th, Calvin argues 
inst the doctrine that baptism confers grace, from the case 
of Cornelius, the centurion, who received the Holy Ghost be- 
fore he was baptised, and was baptised, he adds, “not for a 
freer admission of sin, but to increase his faith. If any one,” 
he continues, “should object that if sins are not washed away 
by the virtue of baptism, why did Ananias say to Paul (Acts 
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xxii. 19), that he should wash away his sins by baptism?’ To 
this Calvin answers, “ Ananias meant to say, Paul, that thou 
— be assured of the remission of thy sins, be baptised. 
In baptism, God promises remission ; receive this rite, and be 
assured.” It was and is a favourite doctrine of the Romanists, 
that while the New Testament sacraments confer grace, those 
of the Old Testament only signified it. This doctrine Calvin 
repudiates. “The scholastic dogma,” he says, “ which makes 
such a difference between the sacraments of the two dispensa- 
tions, as though the one only prefigured grace, and the others 
confer it, is to be utterly exp oded,” chap. xiv. 23. And further 
on, in the same section, he says, “ nothing more is to be attri- 
buted to baptism, than Paul, in Rom. iv. 11, attributes to cir- 
cumcision, verse 12, that it is the seal of the righteousness of 
faith.” To sup that Calvin believed that every circum- 
cised Jewish child was vitally united to Christ, and regenerated 
by the Holy Ghost, would be to make him more Roman than 
Rome. No less foreign to his system is the doctrine that 
baptised infants as such are regenerated. 

e “ Consensus Tigurinus” drawn up and signed by Calvin 

and the ministers of Zurich, is the most formal and authorita- 
tive exhibition of the Reformed doctrine on the whole subject 
of the sacraments. 
In the 16th article it is said, ‘We sedulously teach that God 
does not operate in all promiscuously by the sacraments, but only in 
the elect.” In article 17, “‘ Hence the doctrine that the sacraments 
of the New Testament confer grace on all who do not oppose the 
obstacle of mortal sin, is overthrown. For nothing is in the sacra- 
ments but what is perceived by faith, and therefore we are not to 
suppose that grace is so bound to the sacrament, that all who receive 
the sign have the thing signified. For the signs are given equally 
to the elect and the non-elect, but the thing signified only to the 
elect.” In article 19, it is said, “‘ Inasmuch as unbelievers receive 
no more from the use of the sacraments than from the neglect of 
them. . . . . so what believers receive in them, they receive without 
them. Paul’s sins were washed away in baptism, but they were 
washed away before. Baptism was to Cornelius the washing of re- 
generation, although he had already received the Holy Ghost.” 
Article 20, “ The utility of the sacraments is not tied to the time of 
their administration. . .. . For those baptised in infancy are some- 
times regenerated in old age.” 

In the Belgian Confession it is said, ‘ What circumcision did 
for the Jewish people, the same baptism does for the children 
of believers.” is of course precludes the idea of baptismal 
regeneration. The Heidelberg Catechism in the answer to the 
74th question says, that inasmuch as children no less than 
adults pertain to the covenant and the Church, they are to be 
ingrafted into the Church by baptism, and separated from the 
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children of unbelievers, as under the Old Testament was done 
by circumcision, in the place of which baptism is now substi- 
tuted. The Second Helvetic Confession, chapter 19, says, 
“We do not approve of the doctrine of those who teach that 
grace, and the things signified, are so bound to the sacraments, 
or included in them, that all, without distinction, who exter- 
nally receive the signs, internally receive the grace and the 
things signified.” It is useless to multiply citations. If any 
fact in doctrinal history is plain, it is, that the Reformed 
Church rejected the doctrine of “ sacramental grace,” i. ¢., that 
the sacraments have inherent efficacy and confer grace on all 
who receive them, provided they do not resist.* 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is not only repudiated. 
by all the Reformed Confessions, but, what perhaps will to 
many minds be more convincing, it is impossible to reconcile 
the doctrine with their theology. Every one knows that the 
Reformed Churches adopted the theological system of Augus- 
tin. They all taught thas none are born of the Spirit but 
those who are finally saved. Ifa man is called (regenerated), 
he is justified ; and if justified, he is glorified. There is no 
such thing, according to their doctrine, as falling from grace.: 
If the Reformed therefore believed that all who are baptised 
are vitally united to Christ, and regenerated by the Holy 
Ghost, then they held that all the baptised are saved. They 
assuredly did not hold the latter, and therefore it is no less cer-, 
tain that they did not hold the former. It is impossible for a 
man to be a Calvinist, and believe the doctrine of baptismal. 
regeneration. ) 

1, Theonly other pointon which we proposed briefly to dwellis, 
that the doctrine of the Reformed Caeel an to the ground and: 
efficacy of infant baptism is the doctrine of the Bible. So far as 
the doctrine thatthe Abrahamic covenant, which is still in force, 
is the ground of infant baptism, or the warrant which the church’ 
now has for regarding the children of believers as born within 
her pale, is concerned, the greater part of our article is devoted 
to that point. The other point, viz. that children are not con- 
stituted by baptism members of the invisible Church by a vital 
union to Christ, or regeneration of the Holy Ghost, needs no 

roof, so far as Augustinians or (‘alvinists are concerned. 
That doctrine, as just remarked, cannot be included in their 
system. If all the regenerated are saved, all the baptised are 
not regenerated. 


* We have not quoted from our own standards for two reasons. First, th 
are in the hands of gll our readers. Second, no one pretends that reach 
any higher doctrine on the sacraments than is taught in the earlier i 

of the Reformed Churches. On the contrary, they are usually led as 
teaching a lower doctrine. Our standards are printed in Niemeyer’s 

as the i Symbolici Puritanorum ; a term of reproach in’ our days. i 
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2. A farther invincible argument against baptismal ne- 
ration is this. Baptism is not assumed to have greater efficacy 
in the case of infants than in the case of adults. But by the 
clear teaching of the Scriptures, regeneration in the case of 
adults is assumed to p e baptism. No man was ever bap- 
tised in the Apostolic Church until he professed faith and re- 

ntance. When the Eunuch asked, “ What doth hinder me to 

baptised? Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, 
thou mayest.” n this principle the church has always acted. 
Men have always (except in the most corrupt days of the Romish 
Church) been required to profess faith in Christ and repentance 
toward God, before they were admitted to baptism. But faith: 
and repentance are the fruits of regeneration. A man had, 
therefore, to profess to be regenerated before he could be bap- 
tised ; therefore baptism que not be, according to Scripture, 
the means of regeneration. 

3. This is involved in the very nature of the service, so far 
as adults are concerned. In baptism the candidate lays hold 
of the covenant of grace. He takes God the Father to be his 
father, God the Son to be his Saviour, and God the Holy Ghost 
to be his sanctifier ; and he consecrates himself to the worship 
and service of this Triune God. This he must do before he is 
baptised. But that is faith. What is saving faith but this re- 
ception of the gos} el as presented in baptism? A man, there- 
fore, must be a true Christian before, in the sight of God, he is 
a proper subject of baptism. Baptism was not designed to make 
him a Christian. It was the appointed modein which he was 
to profess Christianity, and by which he was to be assured of 
his interest in its blessings. 

4. A fourth argument is from the analogy of the word. If 
baptism is said to save us, to unite us to Christ, to make us the: 
sons of God, &c., all this, and far more than this, is said of the 
word. We are begotten by the truth ; we are sanctified by 
truth ; the gospel is the power of God unto salvation. But who 
ever infers from these declarations that all who hear the word 
are thus regenerated, sanctified, and saved? Why then should 
it be inferred from similar declarations concerning baptism, 
that all the baptised are regenerated ? Both classes of 
are to be understood in the same way. ‘The 1 saves us if 
we believe. Bajtism saves us on the same condition. With-: 
out faith the one is as ineffectual] as the other. 

5. This is Paul’s doctrine on the whole subject: Circum- 
cision, he says, profiteth if thou keep the law ; but if thou 
be a transgressor of the law, thy circumcision is become un- 
circumcision. Baptism profits if we are faithful to the cove-. 
nant to which it is attached; if we have not such faith, our: 
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baptism is of no account. It will only aggravate our con- 
demnation. 

6. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, so far at least as 
it has infested the Protestant Church, is easily traceable to a 
misunderstanding of certain passages of Scripture. Luther un- 
derstood John iii. 5, and other passages, to teach the absolute 
necessity of baptism to salvation. But if thus necessary, he 
inferred that there must be some reason for it. If no man, 
not even an infant, can enter the kingdom of God without 
baptism, baptism must be the means of accomplishing what 
the Scriptures declare to be necessary for the admission of a 
sinful creature into heaven. The Scriptures teach that the re- 
mission of sins and the renewal of the Holy Ghost are neces- 
sary for admission to heaven ; therefore, this remission and re- 
generation must be conferred in baptism. But all this rests 
on a false foundation. It is very doubtful whether the pass- 
age in John has any reference to baptism. But conceding that 

int, and conceding, moreover, that baptism is there said to 

n to salvation, it is evidently only the necessity of 
precept, and not the necessity of a means that is intended. Gon- 
fession with the mouth is said to be n tosalvation. That 
is, if men, when the opportunity offers and the occasion calls for 
it, do not confess Christ before men, he will not confess them 
before the angels. But this does not teach that confession is a 
necessary means of salvation ; that no man, and even no infant, 
who does not publicly confess faith in Christ can be saved. 
Baptism is the appointed mode of confession, and is necessary 
in the same, and in no other sense. Ten times more is said in 
the Old Testament of the necessity of circumcision, than is said 
in the New, of the necessity of baptism ; and yet Paul not only 
says that the circumcision of a disobedient Jew would avail 
him nothing, but that if the uncircumcised kept the law, their 
uncircumcision would be counted for circumcision. Many 
=~ are commanded of God, baptism among the number, 
which if neglected in a disobedient, unbelieving spirit, those 
who thus neglect them forfeit his favour, although the things 
in themselves have no connection with salvation, as a means 
to an end. 

7. No doctrine can be more radically opposed to the spirit 
and teaching of the New Testament than this doctrine of beg 
tismal regeneration. The grand idea of the gospel (so far as 
the essential nature of religion is concerned) is, that God looks 
on the heart ; that rites and ceremonies are no more essential 
to religion than clothing to the being of a man ; that he is not 
a Jew who is one outwardly, and that true circumcision is not 
of the flesh, but of the heart; that the righteousness which 
God requires must be something different from that of the 
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Scribes and Pharisees ; that a man’s state before Him does not 
depend on anything external, but on what is internal and spi- 
ritual; that neither grace nor salvation is to be attained by 
works, least of all by ceremonies. It is the burden of the 
gospel, that whosoever believes shall be saved, whether Jew 
or Gentile, circumcised or uncircumcised, baptised or unbap- 
tised. There is nothing on earth which Paul would have more 
execrated than the doctrine, (unless perhaps the man who 
taught it,) that a true believer and worshipper of Christ would 
perish for the want of external baptism. This would be to 
contradict a hundred assertions of the word of God, and utterly 
ert, transmute, and degrade the religion of the Bible. 
uther felt this as deeply as any man, and therefore, no man 
was more vehement in his denunciations of the Romish doc- 
trine, that the sacraments confer grace on unbelievers. He 
held that unless infants believe, baptism avails them nothing. 
The modern doctrine of baptismal grace was as abhorrent to 
Luther es to Calvin ; because abhortent to the spirit of the 
gospel. All experience shews the evil tendency of the doc- 
trine in question. Who are the advocates of baptismal regene- 
ration? Of course there are exceptions, many and great; but 
speaking in general terms, they are not the spiritual and evan- 
gelical class among Christians. The most zealous advocates 
of the doctrine are the irreligious, the worldly, the fashionable, 
and even the vicious. It is most vehemently defended 
those who make religion a form; who carry out the theory, 
and ascribe sanctifying power to a bishop’s hands, to relics, to 
holy water, to consecrated oil, to amulets and talismans ; who 
fast on Friday, and rob or murder on Saturday ; who believe 
in priestly absolution, and think they can sin with impunity 
so “— as they keep within the pale of the church, os have 
access to her cleansing manipulations. It is part of a great 
system ; an element in the great apostasy from apostolic teach- 
ing to christianised Judaism. is doctrine of baptism is 
caly a revival of the doctrine of the Pharisees concerning cir- 
cumcision. It pains us to write thus, when we recollect that 
dear, glorious Luther retained this with other elements of Ro- 
manism. But Luther was a wonder. He had the stomach of 
an ostrich, and could digest iron. There was nothing which 
his faith could not master. He believed that the words, “ this 
is my body,” teach the local presence of Christ’s body in the 
Eucharist ; therefore he believed that Christ’s body fills all 
space. He believed that the Bible teaches that infants cannot 
be saved without baptism ; therefore he believed that baptism 
regenerates them. But he believed that the Bible teaches 
that baptism is useless without faith ; therefore he believed 
that infants exercise faith. He would just as readily have 
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believed that they read and write, had he thought the Bible 
called him to do so. His great fault was being too confident 
that he understood the Bible. We are not to be unfaithful to 
the truth, or to shut our eyes to the dreadful effects of false 
doctrine, because many, at whose feet we are not worthy to 
sit, through misinterpreting Scripture, believed it. 

8. This, after all, is a question of fact. Are children re- 
generated in bajtism? If a man should say that pouring 
water on tombstones would bring the dead to life, the shortest 
method of deciding the matter would be to try the experiment. 
If the operation were repeated thousands and even millions 
of times without success, it would be irrational to believe 
the theory. It would not do to say, that although there were 
no signs of restored life, still the life was there. Life cannot 
fail to manifest itself; or even if the signs of life were doubt- 
ful, the signs of death are certain. If all the indubitable evi- 
dences of death remain, notwithstanding these monumental 
ablutions, it would be absurd to believe that the dead were 
alive. No less decisive is the evidence of fact against the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. The = are not regene- 
rated. They are not vitally united to Christ. They not only 
give no evidence of this vital union, but they give decisive 
evidence, in the vast majority of cases, to the contrary. God 
never contradicts the testimony of his word, by the testimony 
of his providence or grace. If he had promised that washing 
with water in his name should regenerate the soul, we should 
find the fact in accordance with the promise. The fact, how- 
ever, is notoriously otherwise ; and to assert the existence of 
the fact without evidence, and against evidence, is to delude 
ourselves and others, and the delusion is apt to prove fatal. 
It has been a fatal delusion to many. What is regeneration 
worth, according to this theory? How is the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost degraded and made a thing of naught, if we 
affirm such indwelling of the mass of the baptised? The 
whole nature of religion is of necessity perverted ; it is turned 
into Judaic formalism, by thus attributing to external rites 
effects which are due only to the power of the Spirit, whose 
a ma in the soul is always manifested by the fruits of 

oliness. ; 

When Paul had proved to the Jews that circumcision could 
not save them ; that it was neither designed as the means of 
effecting the circumcision of the heart, nor so interested them 
in the promises made to their fathers as to render their salva- 
tion certain, they ungratefully and unreasonably asked, What 
then is the profit of circumcision? We may.as well neglect it 
as not, if it does not secure us an interest in the Messiah’s 
kingdom. These are precisely the question and complaint 9d- 
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dressed to those who deny that bapfism is the means of re- 
generation, and who teach that it does not secure, as a mat- 
ter of course, a portion in the salvation of the gospel. The 
answer in both cases is the same. There were great advan- 
tages connected with circumcision. The circumcised were 
separate from the world as the people of God ; they were the 
depositaries of the true religion, and of the true worship ; to 
them pertained the covenants and the promises. All the re- 
ligion to be found in the world (rare cases excepted) was to 
be found in their ranks; God had commanded them by 
circumcision to consecrate their children to him, and had 
threatened to cut them off from his people if they failed to do 
so. Was all this nothing? What circumcision did for the 
Jews, baptism does for us. Are we so ungrateful and rebelli- 
ous as to say baptism is nothing, unless it is the means of 
regeneration ; unless it vitally unites our children to Christ? 
Is it nothing to belong to the church, to be of the number of 
those who in God’s own way are separated from the world, and 
consecrated to his service? Is it nothing to be within that 
covenant in which God promises to be our God? Is it no- 
thing to belong to that class in which almost without exce 
tion the blessings of redemption flow? Do we wish to exclude 
our children from all] interest in the special promises made to 
the baptised, that is, to those who bear the seal of the cove- 
nant? We may rest assured that any parent who neglects or 
refuses to dedicate his child to God in baptism, who abstains 
from entering into covenant with God in its nameand behalf, 
in his appointed way, endangers its salvation as effectually as 
a Hebrew parent would endanger the salvation of his children 
by refusing to permit them to be circumcised. 

The status, therefore, of haptised children is not a vague or 
uncertain one, according to the doctrine of the Reformed 
Churches. ‘l'hey are members of the church; they are pro- 
fessing Christians ; they belong presumptively to the number 
of the elect. These propositions are true of them in the same 
sense in which they are true of adult professing Christians. 
Both classes have professed the same faith ; both have cove- 
nanted with God to be his people, to trust his grace, and to 
obey his will. Both are included in the genera) class of per- 
sons whom God requires his church to regard and treat as 
within her pale, and under her watch and care. When these 
baptised children come toa suitable age, and have the reyuisite 
knowledge, they should be required to assume for themselves 
their baptismal vows, and should, as other church members, 
be disciplined for any neglect or violation of their covenanted 
obligations. Such is the doctrine of our standards. 

“ Cur~prew born within the pale of the visible chureh, and dedicated 
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to God in baptism, are under the in ion and government of the 
church ; and are to be taught to , and to repeat the catechism, 
the apostles’ creed, and the Lord’s prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And when they come to years of discretion, if they be free from 
scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have sufficient knowledge 
to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be informed that it is their 
duty, and their privilege, to come to the Lord’s Supper.”—Directory, 
chap. ix. 


Anr. IIL.—The Scope and Plan of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


In order to the proper understanding of any treatise, it is 
necessary to gain clear and correct ideas of its scope and plan. 
There is no book of the Old Testament to which this remark 
applies with greater force than Ecclesiastes, and none in which 
the neglect of it has been and must be attended with more 
serious injury to its exposition. Its proverbial dress creates 
a special need of taking comprehensive views of the writer's 
main design, and not being diverted from this by cleaving too 
anxiously to the tenor of each individual expression. The ill 
success of too many attempted expositions has shewn, that if 
the clue thus furnished to all its intricacies and windings be 
not discovered or be lost sight of, the book becomes a laby- 
rinth, within whose mazes the improvident adventurer is hope- 
lessly entangled ; and each verse becomes to him a new pas- 
sage leading to fresh perplexity, however honestly and assidu- 
ously he may labour upon its interpretation. The general 
truths inculcated by proverbs of course admit either of being 
taken in their widest extent, or of receiving an indefinite 
number of particular applications. Which of these expresses 
the precise intent of the writer, in each individual case, can 
never be learned from the inspection of single sentences by 
themselves, but only from a discovery of the place which it 
holds in the discussion of his theme. And an erroneous view 
of this theme or of the method of its discussion, will neces- 
sarily involve attaching meanings to passages very different 
from those which they were intended to bear. 

Another difficulty connected with that just spoken of, and 
of a like nature, arises from the absence of particles in every 
case to indicate the connection or the relation of dependence 
which the various sentences or paragraphs sustain to each 


other. This is partly due to the voamndiie simplicity of the 
Hebrew language, in which such particles do not abound, and 
with which it agrees better to suggest relations by the juxta- 
position of related ideas, than formally and precisely to state 
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them. It is also partly due to the proverbial style already re- 
ferred to, which characteristically delights to state truths in 
the general and the absolute, leaving their limitations and 
specific relations to be gathered from the connection in which 
they are adduced. 

The inattentive and superficial reader might infer from the 
peculiarities now stated, and which would be among the first 
to attract his attention, that this book was composed of loose 
and detached sentences, without orderly consecution or inti- 
mate coherence. This mistaken view was in fact taken by 
Grotius, who supposed that Ecclesiastes contained no proper 
discussion of any one theme, but a miscellaneous collection of 
the varying opinions of different sages upon topics connected 
with human happiness. He thus explained those contradic- 
tions or diversities of judgment which he imagined to be found 
in the book ; and likewise escaped the necessity of regarding 
any sentiment as authoritative or inspired which he was dis- 
inclined to accept. It is but a slight modification of this opi- 
nion of Grotius to regard the book as a record of the various- 
opinions maintained in a learned assembly or society presided 
over by Solomon. 

Another view, which rises above this conception of a chaos 
of discordant materials, and yet assumes the existence of con- 
flicting sentiments in the book, endeavours to reconcile these 
into a common unity by the hypothesis of a dialogue between 
two voices, one that of an earnest but rash inquirer, the other 
his sage and experienced teacher, who endeavours to curb the 
hasty impatience and inconsiderate views of the former, and 
to inculcate upon him the lessons of sobriety and heavenly 
wisdom. But the harmony of the sentiments here maintained 
can be vindicated without the necessity of this theory, which 
finds no support from any intimations in the text itself. The 
same may i said of the opinion which supposes instead of 
different speakers, different states of mind in the same speaker ; 
who begins the discussion in a tumult of doubt between con- 
flicting views, and speaks now under the influence of one, now 
of another, as they respectively obtrude themselves upon him, 
until at the close of the whole he ultimately reaches clear and 
settled convictions. 

Among those who admit a single theme consistently dis- 
cussed, there is still a divergence as to what that theme is, 
— arising principally from an undue predominance being given 
to some one part of the book or class of passages in it, instead 
of each being held in its just subordination and relations. 
Some have paid too exclusive attention to what is said of the 
vanity of earthly pursuits. So Jerome, and after him the com- 
mentators of the middle ages, generally made of it an argu- 
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ment for the renunciation of the world and a life of monasti- 
cism. So in modern times Umbreit thought it to be a treatise 
on the chief , which the author, tinged with scepticism 
and gloom, endeavours to shew is unattainable. Others, look- 
ing solely at such passages as declare that it is good for a man 
to eat-and to drink and to enjoy life, have charged the author 
with Epicurean sentiments. as though worldly pleasure were 
in his esteem the highest form of good, and what men should 
chiefly strive after. ‘This view, and that first stated are di- 
rectly antagonistic and mutually destructive. The author 
cannot teach both that earthly pleasure is vanity and that it 
is the chief good. The book will be involved in endless com- 

lication and self-contradiction upon either of these views. 

he only way to harmonise it is to suffer one class of state- 
ments to modify and assist in explaining the other. ‘To him 
whose heart is inordinately set on earthly things, and who 
fancies that by accwnulating whaiever affords gratification, he 
can fill and satisfy his soul, every thing will prove vanity as 


-regards this —— end which he is seeking; for his 


desires invariably outrun his acquisitions, his feverish toil is 
incompatible with serene enjoyment; their‘continued posses- 
sion in the fuiure is uncertain and their loss at death inevi- 
table. Still, he knows how to use the world, who contentedly 
and thankfully receives the good things which God gives him, 
and without immoderate desires partakes of them rationally 
and in obedience to the will of God, will find in them much 
rea] satisfaction. This life has a positive value, which should 
not be overlooked ; and it is a lesson of no small consequence, 
how it may be rendered most peaceful and happy. ‘The enjoy- 
ment of life, which this book commends, is as far as possible 
from a wild and senseless revelry, which it denominates in- 
sane and profitless, ii. 1, 2; it isan enjoyment which is con- 
nected with doing good, iii 12, and is indulged with a con- 
stant recollection of the judgment of God, xi. 9. Piety holds 
the key to the clamber of happiness. There is nu entrance 
but by her aid. He who would really extract from the world 
such enjoyment as it is capable of affording, can only do so by 
obedience to her injunctions. Otherwise, be a man’s posses- 
sions what they may, they will end in vanity and emptiness. 
This is the aspect under which the happiness of men in the 
present life is here presented, and if this is Epicurean, the 
whole Lible is so too. 

Others have given too exclusive prominence to such passages 
as i. 41], iii. i-15, vii. 13, 14, ix. 11, in which the fixed and 
permanent order of things in the universe is insisted upon, 
and the regulation of everything is referred to the will of God ; 
and they have hence drawn the conclusion that the book con- 
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tains fatalistic sentiments, teaching the doctrine of an unde- 
viating, inexorable fate, which leaves no room for human free- 
dom, and allows no man to obtain profit from his labour. 
This fate it is vain to think of resisting; man must just sub- 
mit and get whatever good his present circumstances put with- 
in his reach. But this is as much as the preceding a distor- 
tion of what is here taught. It is indeed asserted that man is 
not the uncontrolled arbiter of his own fortune ; not, however, 
because he is a creature of fate, but because he is a subject of 
the wise and righteous government of God. The doctrine is 
not that of fate, but of Providence: and this, too, is inti- 
mately connected with the theme here discussed. As we look 
upon the world, everything seems to be moving at random, or 
to be directed by man’s free will. Men act as they please, and 
the allotments distributed to each bear no manifest relation 
to their respective characters. There is much that, superfi- 
cially viewed, has the appearance of disordered confusion. But 
that this is the real state of the case is here emphatically de- 
nied. The assertion is made and the proof given, that instead 
of confusion the most perfect and beautiful order prevails. 
Whether men see his hand or not, God is guiding and direct- 
ing all ; and everything is, as respects his consummate plan, 
just as it should be. He has dissociated sin and happiness; 
and no man can alter that arrangement so as to bring together 
what have been thus divinely separated He who seeks for 
happiness in ways of worldliness and sin, seeks for what, by 
the very constitution of the universe, cannot be. 

Too great prominence has again been sometimes given to 
such passages as iii. 17, v. 8, xi. 9, xii. 7, 14, and on the basis 
of these the future state and the coming judgment have been 
made the grand lesson here inculcated, as though it were the 
intention of the writer to turn the thoughts of his readers from 
the seeming inequalities of this world to the world to come, 
where all shall be rectified or explained. The error in this 
view is simply that of limiting the discussion within too nar- 
row arange. The future judgment is explicitly asserted, and 
is one of the elements in the proper presentation of the subject. 
But this is not the sole view that is here taken, nor the sole 
answer which is returned to the perplexing problem of human 
life. It is most unaccountable how some writers have been 
able so utterly to misconceive the teachings of this book as to 
deny to its author any confident persuasion of the immortality 
of the soul, or anything more than a hesitating admission of 
its possibility. In basing this opinion upon iii. 19-21, and ix. 
4-6, they not only interpret these passages incorrectly, even 
altering the text for this pu , as will be seen hereafter, 
but bring them into irreconcilable conflict with such passages 
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as those referred to above; a difficulty from which Knobel 
endeavours to escape by a German critic’s ready weapon, the 
denial of the genuineness of xii. 9-14 

Attention has sometimes been directed to too great an extent 

‘to the seemingly miscellaneous character of the proverbs, in 
such passages as iv. 5, 6, 9-13, v. 1-7, vii. 1-9, 21, 22, x. I, 
xi. 6, and the conclusion has hence been drawn that the de- 
sign of the book is to give rules for the conduct of life, and to 
teach wisdom in general. This goes to the extreme of extend- 
ing the theme too widely, as the preceding to that of unduly 
restricting it. Its aim becomes thus too vague and indefinite, 
and the main drift of the discussion is lost sight of. The writer 
does not spread his thoughts over the whole range of human 
action or the proprieties of life ; but he has one definite subject 
before him, to which a proper treatment ot the book will show 
that all his remarks are directed, and that with a closeness of 
argument and a clearness of presentation worthy of the wise 

i king of Israel. 

The problem really discussed is the seeming inequalities of 
divine providence. These are here reconciled with the justice 
i of God, as they are in the book of Job reconciled with his mercy 
and goodness. In other words, while Job had especially to do 
with the sufferings of the pious, Ecclesiastes contemplates the 
same subject chiefly from the side of the prosperity of the 
wicked. The difficulty to be explained is + we stated by the 
writer, vii. 15, ‘There is a just man that perisheth in his right- 
eousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in 
his wickedness.” And viii 14, “ There is a vanity which is 
done upon the earth ; that there be just men unto whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the wicked ; in, there be 
wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
righteous.” This apparent anomaly is shown not to be incon- 
sistent with the righteousness of God's government. The posi- 
tion taken and established is, viii. 12, 13, ‘‘ Though a sinner do 
evil an hundred times and his days be prolonged, yet surely I 
know that it shall be well with them that fear God, which fear 
before him ; but it shall not be well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow; because he 
feareth not before God.” The solution which is furnished is 
twofold :—1. A proper estimate of men’s fortunes and of their 
characters will show these inequalities to be much fewer than 
they appear to be. 2. There is a righteous government to rec- 
tify whatever inequalities may temporarily exist. 

It is most interesting to observe the harmony of the grand 

- lessons inculcated by Job and by Ecclesiastes. No two books 
| could well be more unlike in their style and method of discus- 
sion. The problem upon which they are engaged is one of the 
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most perplexing of human life. They approach it too, from 
quarters the most diverse. And yet the principles which under- 
lie their solutions are identical. The book of Job reconciles the 
sufferings of the pious by saying, (a) “Their afflictions though a 
seeming evil are a real good.” (6) “The perfections of God are 
an ample security for the rectitude and goodness of his dispen- 
sations.” Ecclesiastes says of the prosperity of the wicked, 
(a) “It yields no real good, but vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
(6) “The justice of God secures that all is and shall be right 
under his holy government.” 

That the main design of this book has been correctly stated, 
shall be shown hereafter in detail. Before proceeding to this, 
however, it may be readily established in a general way by the 
testimony of the author himself. This is in the first place 
given in a formal manner at the close of the book, xii. 13, 14, 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God 
and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man,” 7.¢., the whole of his duty and.destiny, his entire wel- 
fare, all that concerns him is centered here and depends on 
this single thing. ‘“ For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil.” In other words, man’s true welfare is only to be 
secured by fearing God and obeying his will ; for in spite of 
any present appearances to the contrary, every good ra , open 
or secret, shall t be divinely rewarded, and every evil deed 
divinely punished. This is given by the author as the final 
result of the experience, observations, and reasonings recorded 
in his beok. And this is precisely what has been already re- 
presented to be its aim. 

A second mode in which the writer declares himself as to 
this point, is by certain forms of statement which recur again 
and again from the beginning to the close. We cannot be mis- 
taken in deducing from these the topic which is ever in his 
thoughts, and to whose illustration his whole argument is 
directed. There are two series of these statements; one of 
which contains the negative, and the other the positive view 
of his subject. Their combination will give a just conception 
of hisidea. The first consists of those in which it is repeatedly 
declared of all those accumulations and sources of gratification 
which men so eagerly covet, and after which they so unceas- 
ingly toil, that they are vanity and pursuit of wind, (Eng. ver., 
vexation of spirit). They are no real , but constantly dis- 
appoint their possessors of the satisfaction which they had 
hoped by this means to obtain. The second series consists of 
those, in which it is declared that there is nothing better for a 
man than to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the fruit of his 
labour ; and this is the gift of God to them that please him. 
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That this is not an Epicurean sentiment, has been already 
seen. The eating and drinking which Solomon commends, is 
not the gratification of sensual appetite. To eat and to drink, 
by acommon figure in all languages, denotes to partake of what 
may be either pleasurable or painful. Comp. Psa. xxxiv. 8, 
xxxvi.8; Heb. vi. 4,5; Job xxi. 20; Matt. xx. 23. Here the 
connection determines it to refer to what is pleasurable. In 
ii, 24, iii. 13, v. 18, “ to eat and to drink” is explained by the 
parallel phrase, “to enjoy good,” and in iii. 22, “to rejoice,” 
stands as its equivalent. In ii. 25, “Who can eat more than 
I?” certainly does not mean who is a greater glutton, but who 
has more sources of gratification at his command? And in v. 
19, vi. 2, to eat riches, wealth, and honour, can only mean to 
enjoy them. The meaning of this class of passages then is, 
that enjoyment, pleasure, happiness is a greater good than all 
these vain acquisitions which are attended with so little satis- 
faction. And enjoyment is God’s gift to them that are pleas- 
ing in his sight. We thus reach once more the theme before 
propounded. Outward prosperity may be in possession of the 
wicked ; but this is empty and unsubstantial. It does not 
necessarily confer happiness. This is only for the good. 

The scope of the book being thus settled, we proceed to con- 
sider its plan. It is of course conceivable that the writer might 
discuss his theme without any orderly arrangement or methodi- 
cal disposition of parts. He might merely give expression to 
his reflections upon it ds they spontaneously occurred to him 
or were suggested by accidental association, without aiming to 
govern himself by any strict logical sequence. Some have 
maintained that this is the case with the book of Ecclesiastes. 
It is so with another book of Solomon’s, the Proverbs. It is to 
some extent the case with other books of the Old Testament as 
well as with admired productions of uninspired genius. And it 
would cast no reflection upon the ability or excellence of this 
book to admit the same thing here. 

Others have been of the opinion that the writer had a general 
plan in his mind, which he followed in the main, yet not so 
strictly but that he has indulged upon occasion in considerable 
digressions. Others have thought that there was a plan origi- 
nally, but it has been obscured by negligent transcription and 
derangement of the text ; and attempts have been made by 
transpositions and re-arrangement to restore it to its supposed 
original form and thus bring to light its proper plan; but the 
results have been as unsatisfactory as the procedure was unau- 
thorised and the premises groundless. We must take the text 
as we find it, which there is no reason to believe has been 
corrupted. The deficiency of arrangement which has been 
alleged, does not exist ; and the alterations which have been 
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proposed are not improvements, There is a clear and con- 
sistent plan in the book of Ecclesiastes, which needs no changes 
nor mutilations in order to its discovery; one in fact of the 
most strictly logical and methodical kind. Not only is the 
argument well conducted, conclusive and complete, but its 
various points are so admirably disposed, its divisions so 
regular, and its different parts so conformed in structure, as to 
give evidence that the whole was carefully considered and well 
digested before it was put together. This differs perhaps from 
the prevalent opinion, but we are convinced that they who 
complain of a want of method, hwrent in cortice. 

It would be tedious and confusing to enumerate in all their 
details the various divisions proposed by different commen- 
tators. Very many of them, however diverse in their minor 
subdivisions, will be found to rest ultimately upon the same 
essential scheme, the division of the book into two parts or 
grand leading sections. These are sometimes made unequal 
by assigning four chapters to the first and eight to the second ; 
at other times equal, so that each contains six chapters. The 
principle assumed as the basis of the division is in either case 
the same, that the first contains the theoretical and the second 
the practical portion of the subject ; the first establishes the 
vanity of earthly things, and the second the duties and obli- 
gations which this involves, and how man should demean him- 
self in this vain world. There is so far a foundation for these 
schemes, that the tone of the book does become more horta- 
tory and practical as it approaches its close; but the line of 
separation between its doctrine and exhortation is not so 
sharply defined as to render such a division between them 
practicable, as is shewn in fact by the divided sentiment of 
those who undertake it. Hitzig’s division into three parts of 
four chapters each, appears to be a lame attempt to mediate 
between the views already recited. 

The most satisfactory division is, in our judgment, that into 
four parts, which was proposed by Vaihinger in the “ Studien 
und Kritiken,” for 1848, and has since been adopted by Keil 
and others. It is a modification of that of Ewald, (whom 
Heiligstedt follows,) which is itself an improvement upon that 
of Késter, all of whom assume the same number of sections. 
His scheme is the following, viz.— 

I. i. 2—ii. 26. 
II. iii. 1—v. 20. 
III. vi. 1—viii. 15. 
IV. viii. 16—xii. 14. 
It has a sanction of an external kind, inasmuch as it seems to 
be indicated by the writer himself, winding up each part by a 
formal statement of the conclusion of his argument, which in 
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the first three is given in almost identical terms. This is the 
more worthy of note, as Solomon has indicated the divisions 
of his Song in a precisely similar way by the recurrence of a 
refrain. Its full justification depends upon its being shown 
that it is coincident with the actual course of the discussion, 
and that every part, without forcing or the assumption of ar- 
bitrary senses, fits into the scheme thus presented. Vaihinger 
was prevented from exhibiting this in a satisfactory manner 
by his predilection for strophies of equal length, into which he 
fancied the whole to be in the most precise manner subdivided. 
This encumbered his view and rendered it too artificial ; while 
his too zealous pursuit of a merely mechanical regularity led 
him to lose sight of the proper divisions of the thought and of 
that regular structure which actually does exist, Each sec- 
tion contains, in addition to a brief conclusion, three subdivi- 
sions, not counted off into precisely the same number of verses, 
but with entire freedom as to length, and arising out of the 
nature of the subject discussed. Of the four principal sections 
the first and second are preliminary, the third contains the 
main body of the argument, and the fourth is supplementary. 
The first and second sections are intended to pave the way 
for the discussion proper, by presenting facts and reasonings, 
upon which the considerations alleged for the settlement of 
the question at issue are then based. The first section, chaps. 
i, and ii., contains a preliminary argument from Solomon’s 
own experience, designed to show that happiness is not in 
man’s own power; that all his striving and toiling, though it 
may surround him with every source of gratification his heart 
can desire, is powerless to give that gratification itself. After 
announcing, i. 1, the author, he proceeds to state his theme, 
i. 2, 3, the vanity of men’s toil and acquisitions; they cannot 
yield the happiness so confidently expected from them. To 
the illustration of this theme he now proceeds. He first, i. 
4~11, lays down the postulate essential to the validity of any 
eneral deductions from an individual experience of the uni- 
ormity of sequences in the world, where the same phenomena 
are constantly repeating themselves. The earth with its es- 
tablished laws, abides through every shifting generation. The 
sun, the wind, the rivers in their constant motions, maintain 
their uniformity. The same is true, ver. 8, of every thing; 
one would never have done telling, seeing, hearing the num- 
berless examples of like purport. The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be. There is nothing new. Things will 
happen in all time to come just as they have done in the past ; 
though there is too little disposition to remember and profit 
by the lessons of experience. 
Having thus established the universality and permanence of 
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uniform sequences in. the world, he proceeds to state his own 
experience with its results. The same results must, from the 
principle just laid down, follow in every like case; whence he 
is warranted in drawing from these premises the universal con- 
clusion at which he is aiming. His experience is given first 
in general, i. 12-18, and then with more detail, ii. 1-11. The 
general account of it is rendered more emphatic by its repeti- 
tion in precisely the same form, ver. 12-15, ver. 16-18. He de- 
scribes First his favourable situation for trying a satisfactory ex- 
riment, ver. 12, ver. 16, he was a king, and superior to all 
ormer dwellers in Jerusalem ; the experiment itself, ver. 13, 
14 a, ver. 17 a, he tested everything, whether wise or foolish ; 
the result, ver. 14 b, 15, ver. 17 6, 18, it was all empty and un- 
satisfactory. There was in everything he attempted somethin 
crooked that could not be made straight, or deficient that could 
not be rendered complete. There was always something to 
render the unalloyed happiness that he sought, unattainable ; 
and that something could not be got rid of, for it arose from a 
vice inherent in earthly things. He then goes on, ii. 1-11, to 
specify more particularly some of the methods in which he 
sought happiness but failed to find it ; merriment, conviviality, 
splendid buildings, fine grounds, retinues, wealth, music. In 
fine, he surrounded himself with everything his heart desired ; 
and yet surveying it all while still in the secure possession of 
it, he found it emptiness and vanity. It did not yield him 
happiness. 

In addition to the unsatisfactory nature of these things in 
themselves, the brevity of their possession, and the uncertaint 
of what shall become of that which has been accumulated wit. 
so much pains and toil, are alleged, ii. 12-23, as fresh reasons 
for disappointment and vexation. Solomon had tried his ex- 
i under circumstances as favourable as any man could 

ave, ver. 12, and yet he found that whatever might be the 
intrinsic superiority of wisdom over folly, it could not preserve 
from death, which would consign him to oblivion, ver. 13-17, 
and hand over all his acquisitions, so painfully accumulated, 
to no one knows whom, vs, 18-23, And yet, for such a good 
as this, so unsatisfactory, so fleeting, and so precarious, men 
will toil and make themselves miserable all their days. 

The conclusion from this experience of his own is drawn, 
ver. 24-26. Translated as it isin the common version, ver. 24 
yields a good sense, and is conformed to iii. 12, 13, 22, v. 18, 
viii. 15. The meaning would be, that enjoyment or happiness 
is a better thing than all these unsatisfying accumulations 
which have been described, and which men toil so to obtain. 
The precise form of the conclusion in the original Hebrew is, 
however, slightly different. The word rendered “better,” is 
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not properly in thie comparative degree. It should be read, 
sy Good coe in man (4. ¢ within his power or control) that he 
should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy 
good in his labour.” Man has not the ability in himself to 
extract enjoyment from his acquisitions. The ability to enjoy, 
which is quite distinct from the possession of things to be en- 
joyed, is the gift of God. Solomon’s experience is conclusive 
upon this point; for no man could go beyond what he did. 
As enjoyment is the gift of God, he assigns it only to the good; 
but to the wicked he gives the empty and vexatious toil of 
accumulating what shall afterwards be converted to the uses 
of the good. 

This point thus proved from Solomon’s personal experience 
is in the second section, chaps. iiii—v., proved again from cur- 
rent facts of observation. He here passes from what he had 
himself done and felt to what he had seen. The structure of 
the argument is precisely the same as before. There is first a 
postulate essential to its validity, iii. 1-15, then the facts ob- 
served, iii. 16-iv. 16, then reasonings upon them, v. 1-17, and 
finally the conclusion, v. 18-20. The uniform sequences of 
the first postulate are in the second, to meet the exigencies of 
this new argument, traced to their source in the all-embracing 
and admirable plan of God. He has a scheme in which every 
event, and all the multifarious actions of men, with the time 
of their occurrence, are definitely arranged. This scheme is, 
ver. 11, a beautiful one, though from their prevailing worldli- 
ness men do not comprehend it. (So the English version. It 
is probable, however, that this verse ought to be translated, 
“He hath set eternity in their heart, because no man can find 
out the work that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end ;” 7. e. He gives men an idea of the vastness and eternity 
of his plan from their very incapacity to comprehend the whole 
of it.) Human welfare consisting, ver. 12, in happiness and 
goodness is, ver. 13, constituted the gift of God by this, ver. 
14, permanent and unalterable plan, whose aim is to lead to 
piety, and which, ver. 15, embraces within itself that unifor- 
mity of sequence before insisted on. 

He next proceeds to allege various facts, of constant occur- 
rence in the world, upon which his argument is to be con- 
structed. The first is, iii. 16, unrighteousness in halls of jus- 
tice. It is so grievous an anomaly, that tribunals which are 
looked to for the rectifying of abuses existing elsewhere, should 
themselves originate injustice from which there appears to be no 
appeal ; and this seems to be so serious an exception to his 
grand doctrine, that justice rules in the world and happiness 
attends right-doing, that he pauses to give its explanation be- 
fore adducing the other facts which he a toallege. His pos- 
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tulate ensures, ver. 17, that this seeming inequality shall be 
rectified by God’s future judgment, though meanwhile its exist- 
ence is temporarily permitted, ver. 18-21, to prove men and to 
exhibit to them their frailty ; for, however they may tyrannise 
over each other, death shall level them with the brutes. And 
yet how few consider their immortal nature, in which their real 
eminency lies? The conclusion previously drawn is valid, 
therefore, even in this case, ver. 22, happiness, which requires 
no crime in order to its attainment, is better than the gains of 
the unjust judge, which he can no longer enjoy after death, 

We are certainly not disposed to. yield to those who would 
alter the text of iii. 21, so as to change its assertion of man’s 
immortality into an expression of doubt, “ Who knoweth 
whether the spirit of man goeth upward, etc.” for the mere 
sake of making the writer contradict himself, and express a 
sentiment unworthy of his inspiration. 

The remaining facts alleged are, iv. 1-3, oppressions so 
grievous as to make life a burden ; ver. 4-6, the envy attendant 
upen success, which is an argument not for idleness but for 
moderation ; ver. 7—12, the selfish toil of the solitary, unmind- 
ful f the advantages to be derived from society; ver. 13-16, 
the temporary nature of the most brilliant rewards of wisdom, 
illustrated by the case of one who raised himself by wise con- 
duct from poverty to a throne, and yet who, after all, formed 
one in the endless procession of mankind unremembered and 
unpraised. 

n proceeding to reason upon the facts now stated, he first, 
ver. 1-7, utters a caution against being seduced two irreligion, to 
a neglect of religious duty, or to inconsiderate language reflect- 
ing upon God’s providence by such contemplations. » re 
to the case of oppression, which was the first that had been 
alleged, he pales: ver. 8, to the fact that there is always a 
tribunal higher than those by whom it is perpetrated, to which 
appeal may be made, and ultimately, as the highest of all, there 
is the tribunal of God. Ver. 9 continues the same thought, 
and should be rendered, “ Moreover a profit to the land in all 
is a king served by the field,” (¢. ¢., land. Comp, field of Zoan, 
Psa. lxx. 12, 43.) Good government by a supreme officer, to 
whom respect and obedience are yielded, is a great blessing to 
acountry. It is a source of the rectification of abuses such as 
those described. These wrongs, which are acknowledged to 
exist, find redress therefore in a superior government, hu- 
man or divine. 

In respect to the other cases alleged, considerations are ad- 
duced, ver. 10-17, freshly confirming the truth to which they 

int, of the unsatisfying nature of human toil and accumu- 
ations. The first is, ver. 10, to the insatiable character of hu- 
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man desire, which always outruns acquisition, however great 
that may be. The second, ver. 11, that wealth is consumed by 
others more than by itsowners. The third, ver. 12, that it occa- 
sions disquiet of mind, The fourth, ver. 13—16, that its posses- 
sion is uncertain and brief. Its owner may lose it by “evil 
travail,” by some unfortunate enterprise. He will certainly 
be stripped of the whole at death, and leave the world as 
naked as he entered it. And yet for so empty a good as this 
he will, ver. 17, spend all his days in painful and distressing toil. 

The conclusion is, ver. 18—20, that not riches but enjoyment 
is the thing to be desired. The capacity to enjoy is indepen- 
dent of, and additional to worldly accumulations, and is the 
gift of God. He to whom God gives it, shall not distress him- 
self with frequent recollections of past sorrows, or anxious so- 
licitude for the future. The condition of this gift has been 
stated before, ii. 26, and is not here repeated. Men may be 
striving after it all their days, and never attain it, if they do 
not seek it in that way in which, according to his uniform 

lan, he chooses to bestow it. Happiness and goodness are by 
im linked together. And only they who possess the latter 
can gain the former. 

Having settled this preliminary point, both by his own ex- 
perience and observation, he is now prepared in the third sec- 
tion, vi. 1, viii. 15, to grapple with the main question. He 
has shown, but without stating as yet to what he means to 
apply it, that enjoyment is pe al om to worldly accumula- 
tions, that it does not necessarily result from them, but is the 
gift of God, and its bestowment is regulated by his grand and 
beautiful plan. The next step, and this constitutes the cen- 
tral portion of the whole book, is to apply this to the explana- 
tion of the inequalities of Divine providence. Three consi- 
derations are adduced as furnishing the solution of this per- 
plexing problem, so that we have, as in the preceding sections, 
three divisions and*a conclusion. The inequalities in question 
may be explained, 

1. vi. 1, vii. 15, by a just estimate of men’s outward fortunes. 

2. vii. 16-29, by a just estimate of their characters. 

3. viii. 1-14, by a reference to government, human and di- 
vine, which will sooner or later distribute evenhanded justice. 

In relation to the fortunes of men it is shown, chap. vi., that 
prosperity may not be a good. For a man may have wealth, 
and honour, and everything he wishes, and yet never have 
any enjoyment of them. The same is true of other forms of 
outward good, numerous children and long life, which even 

utting the case in the most extravagant and exaggerated 
orm, may yield no pleasure. Human desires are insatiable. 
The advantage of the wise over the fool is, that he knows that 
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the sight of the eyes is better than the wandering of the de- 
sire; he contents himself with what he has in actual 
sion, instead of allowing his desires to rove unsatisfied after 
unattained good. This incapacity of worldly things to yield 
enjoyment is, v. 10, a permanent and unalterable fact, because 
resting upon the ordinance of God. As man is mere man, he 
cannot contend with, nor set aside that connection between, 
earthly things and dissatisfaction, which the Almighty has 
established. Hence, ver. 11, 12, if external prosperity in so 
many cases only increases what is empty and unsatisfying, 
what real good or intrinsic advantage is there init? In point 
of fact, no man knows in his ignorance of the future, whether 
outward prosperity will be an actual good to him or not. 
Having thus presented one side of the subject, that pros- 
perity is not always nor necessarily a good, he goes on, vii. 
1-14, to state the converse, that adversity or affliction is not 
necessarily an evil, but may be, and often is, a greater good 
than prosperity itself. This is expressed by bringing together 
a number of proverbs, showing ver. 1—4, that scenes of sadness, 
and, ver. 5, 6, what may occasion present pain, may prove more 
salutary in their effect than festivity and mirth. V. 7, “Op- 
ression maketh a wise man mad ;” the opportunity or the 
habit of oppressing others will turn the head of the best of 
men. Such elevation so abused will be no advantage, but the 
most serious spiritual injury. “ And a gift,” i.e. one received 
as a bribe by a person exercising judicial functions, “ destroy- 
eth the heart,” blinds or corrupts the understanding. It is 
better, ver. 8, 9, to wait the issue of God’s dispensations than 
impatiently to fret and find fault with them, or, ver. 10, to con- 
trast the real or imaginary discomforts of the present with the 
pleasures of the past, as though a condition less agreeable 
were therefore worse. This is not a wise view of the case, for, 
ver. 11, (marg.) 12, there is something better than outward 
good, and which may be furthered by affliction. Besides, ver. 
13, 14, affliction is the appointment of God, which man can- 
not alter ; and it and prosperity are distributed in the manner 
they are “to the end that man should find nothing after 
him,” that he may not anticipate the future, but may be kept 
in a state of constant dependence and trust in God for what- 
ever lies beyond the present; which would not be so much 
the case if there were some evident rules for the distribution 
of good and evil. Whence it is, ver. 15, that men often seem 
in the divine allotments to be treated irrespective of their 
characters, the just man perishing in his righteousness, and 
the wicked prolonging his life in his wickedness. This, then, 
is the first consideration adduced for the settlement of this dif- 
ficult enigma. The perishing.of the one may not be in reality 
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the evil that it is supposed to be, nor the prolongation of the 
life of the other the good that it is imagined. So that while 
their fortunes, viewed externally, appear to be in contrast 
with their characters, if we but penetrate beneath the surface 
the opposition will disappear. 

The second consideration is drawn, vii. 16-29, from the 
character of men. Those whom we suppose to be suffering 
unjustly, may not be so good as we think they are. Confor- 
mity to the preceding might lead us to expect a converse to 
this argument also, but it does not admit x pel When bad 
men prosper, it is not because they are inwardly better than 
they outwardly appear. There is, ver. 16, an excess of seem- 
ing righteousness, or of what passes for it in the estimate of 
its possessor and of others, which will as surely and as justly 
be visited with destruction as, ver. 17, the opposite extreme of 
wickedness. That the caution, not to be “righteous over- 
much,” cannot mean that there is danger of possessing too 
much real piety, is apparent not only from the absurdity of 
such a sentiment in itself, its opposition to other p es in 
this book where piety is inculcated without any such limit, 
and the incongruity of such an utterance from an inspired 
writer ; but also, from ver. 18, where the fear of God is de- 
clared to be an effectual preservative against this extreme, as 
well as its opposite. What precise form of religious excess 
Solomon had in his mind, it may not be easy to determine, as 
he does not more precisely define it. It may have been pur- 
posely left indefinite, with the view of covering all such pseudo- 
religious manifestations, as Pharisaical ostentation, sanctimo- 
niousness and self-righteous conceit, censoriousness of others, 
multiplied acts of uncommanded will-worship, &c. Wisdom 
will, ver. 19, be a surer protection against all such errors and 
excesses than ten valiant captains with their armies would 
be to a city. 

Besides the fact already stated, that much which passes under 
the guise of piety is not really such, but is as punishable as 
grosser acts of sin; it is added, ver. 20-22, that none are 
faultless in deed and word, as every man’s heart must assure 
him with regard to himself; and, ver. 23-29, notwithstanding 
the original uprightness of man’s nature, the truly virtuous 
and good are as one in a thousand. Whether the abandoned 
woman, ver. 26, is spoken of with the view of instancing a 
particular sin of great enormity, or whether she is, as some 
suppose, the personification of folly or sin in general, ensnar- 
ing men by its meretricious charms, the sense of the entire 
passage is not affected. 

A right application of the considerations already urged, will 
doubtless remove a large proportion of the apparent inequali- 
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ties of providence. Those which still remain are provided for 
by the third consideration, viii. 1-14, of the existence of a 
righteous government. After bestowing, ver. 1, a passing com- 
mendation on the wisdom which can solve such perplexing 
enigmas as this, and can dissipate the gloom which they occa- 
sion, he proceeds, ver. 2—5, to refer to the righteous awards of 
human government. The obligation of obedience to its autho- 
rity is attended with a divine sanction. Persistence in evil 
provokes its penalties, good conduct escapes them. The doc- 
trine is precisely that of Rom. xiii. 1-5. It is not that human 
governments are never unjust and oppressive ; the contrary is 
admitted and orate for, ver. 9. But the administration of 
justice is the design for which they are ordained of God and 
instituted amongst men ; this is the professed end of those who 
conduct them; and in spite of every perversion this is to a 
considerable degree really accomplished. 

From human government, considered as rectifying disorders, 
he passes in the last clause of ver. 5, to God’s supreme control, 
employing language similar to that used, iii. 1, of the same 
subject, only adding to his previous announcement that God 
has a time for everything in his admirable plan, the fact which 
is of equal consequence here, that he has “ judgment” like- 
wise. Everything is harmoniously disposed precisely at the 
right time, and all is equitably administered upon principles 
of justice. The meaning of ver. 6 is obscured by an improper 
rendering of its particles. Instead of “ because . . there- 
fore,” it should read “for . . for.” God’s harmonious and 
equitable administration is not productive of misery to men. 
But the greatness of human misery, man’s utter ignorance of 
the future, his inability to resist the assaults of death or to 
escape from peril by his wickedness, are so many proofs that 
the sovereign control of all things is vested not in his hands, 
but in those of God, whose sway must be well-ordered and 
just. Rulers inflicting injury upon their subjects, ver. 9 ; the 
wicked honoured (with burial,) ver. 10; the righteous mal- 
treated, (lit. they who have done right must go from the holy 
place and be forgotten in the city,) and such delays of justice, 
ver. 11, as encourage men in their transgression, do not pre- 
vent but that, vers. 12, 13, the most exact justice s be 
meted out to all. This shall be the case notwithstanding the 
apparent contrariety of the fact, verse 14, that the fate of the 
wicked sometimes seems to befal the just, and vice versa. The 
enigma is now solved, as far at leastas a solution is practi- 
cable. The considerations adduced embrace all that can be 
offered in its explanation. The section is accordingly brought 
to a close, ver. 15, by the standing formula which these rea- 
sonings have served freshly to confirm, that enjoyment is the 
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best thing which earth affords. That serene enjoyment which 
is the portion only of the good, is to be preferred above all 
those accumulations which the wicked may possess, and which 
men are tempted to do wickedly in order to obtain. 

The fourth section, viii. 16—xii. 14, is, as has been before 
said, supplementary to the preceding. It does not re-open the 
argument, which is not finished, but is occupied with the re- 
moval of discouragements and the enforcing of practical lessons. 
We have, as in former cases, three divisions and a conclusion. 
The remaining mystery of this subject need be no obstacle to 
human joy, viii. 16-ix. 9, nor to the most strenuous activity, 
ix. 10-xi. 6, while in both their joy and their activity men 
should be mindful of death and judgment, xi. 7—xii. 8. The 
conclusion follows, xii. 9-14. 

After all that can be said toward their explanation, there 
are yet, viii. 17, insolvable mysteries in divine providence. No 
one can tell, ix. 1, by God’s treatment of particular individuals, 
whether they are objects of his love or hatred, ver. 2, the good 
and the bad appear to fare alike, ver. 3—6, the existence of sin 
and death involve the most perplexing mysteries. But this, 
ver. 7-9, should prevent no one from enjoying life with a con- 
stant sense of the divine favour. 

Nor is it any obstacle to the most energetic action, ver. 10, 
but the reverse. When it is said that “there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest,” it is manifest that this is no denial of a future state of 
intelligent activity, any more than ver. 5, 6, where the mean- 
ing is more fully explained by saying that the dead “ have no 
more a portion for ever in anything that is done under the 
sun,” 7.¢., in this world. Men should labour with their might. 
It is true, ver. 11-12, that the results attained do not always 
correspond with what might be expected from the means em- 
ployed. And yet on the whole and as a general rule, ix. 13- 
x. 20, wisdom is advantageous and folly is ruinous. And, xi. 
1-6, this general certainty, even though no positive assurance 
of a successful result can be attained in each individual case, 
is a sufficient warrant and incitement to vigorous exertion. 

The advantages of wise action are first illustrated, ix. 13— 
16, by the case of a city delivered by a poor wise man from 
the siege of a powerful king. The same thought is then ex- 
hibited in a series of apophthegms to the close of chap. x. This 
passage, it will be perceived, is directed to precisely the same 
point with the entire book of Proverbs. And it is observable 
to what an extent the style of the two books is here identical, 
possessing the same terse brevity and the same lack of connec- 
tion between the individual sentences, while all conspire to 
teach the same general truth. The attempt to force a more 
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intimate connection upon this passage than the writer designed 
or than its nature will allow, has resulted in the strangest 
misinterpretations. Thus because rulers are referred to, ver. 4— 
7, and again, ver. 16, 17, and ver. 20, it has been quite common 
for interpreters to insist upon explaining all the intermediate 
verses in reference to the same subject. So ver. 8-10 are made 
to teach the evils resulting from premature or ill-concerted at- 
tempts to throw off the yoke of bad government ; and ver. 18, 
the injury arising to the edifice of the state from negligent 
rulers, whose revels and avarice are supposed to be described, 
ver. 19. Upon the wretched government, under which it is 
thus (with the help of viii. 2-5, perverted to precisely its op- 
posite sense, and ver. 17 being pronounced spurious, as incon- 
sistent with the context) made out that the author must have 
lived, is based the conclusion that this could not have been 
written by Solomon. Our answer to which is, that the argu- 
mentation has about as much connection with the text as 
Geier’s notion that the times spoken of, iii. 2-8, are the seven 
periods of the church militant. 

The propriety and even necessity of acting upon a general 
presumption, without demanding particular certainties, is vari- 
ously illustrated, xi. 1-6. Even where there seems so little 
antecedent likelihood of return, as in casting bread upon the 
waters, it should be done in the hope of finding it after many 
days. The possibility of some time needing their assistance, is 
a reason for making friends everywhere by benevolent action. 
When the clouds are full, they empty themselves upon the 
earth, it may be sometimes uselessly on the rock or on barren 
land, yet on the whole the benefit is immense. Soa tree may 
fall this way or that, on one man’s land or another's, but it 
will be likely in any case to do somebody good. Ifa man were 
to insist on certainties, or even on having always the most fa- 
vourable conditions prior to his acting, he would never do any- 
thing. “He that observeth the wind, shall not sow; and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” As, therefore, we 
neither understand God’s natural, nor his providential opera- 
tions, the only proper course is to be diligent in right action ; 
some of it will succeed, even if all does not. 

After placing death and the coming judgment before its 
readers as a solemn fact which should never be lost sight of 
amid their pleasures, and which should influence all their con- 
duct, the book is brought to a formal close. The conclusion of 
the entire discussion is stated to be: Fear God and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole welfare of man ; for God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil. 
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Arr. IV.—Character and Literary Influence of Erasmus. 


We do not now remember to have met with the suggestion 
any where, but it has frequently occurred to us, that, of all the 
ancients who have become historic, Cicero was best pre 
to be at home in modern civilization. Such was the breadth 
of his culture, and such the cosmopolitan catholicity of his 
appreciation, that, to our fancy, it involves but little incon- 
gruity to think of the polite and philosophic Roman re-nascent, 
as a fully naturalised citizen of our times. We do not imagine 
it would occasion more than perhaps a slight involuntary 
start, to step out, shortly after reading some of his epistles, 
and recognise the writer, redivivus with the air and habit of a 
thorough-bred “ modern gentleman of stateliest port,” quietly 
purchasing a ticket at a railway station, or despatching a mes- 
sage by Morse’s Telegraph ; and we seriously insist the ana- 
chronism would not seem so very flagrant, to light upon a para- 
graph in the papers some morning, announcing that “ Hon. M. 
T. Cicero had already signified his willingness, and might there- 
fore be expected, to address his fellow-citizens, at such or such 
a time and place, on the great questions now pending before 
the country !” 

A certain similar facility of accommodation to different 
states of society, belonged, we conceive, to the character of 
Erasmus. We do not, however, derive it from a similar origin, 
In the case of the Roman, our impression arises from that 
large-minded power of anticipating future forms of civilization. 
yet more nobly endowed, which we naturally attribute to him, 
by inference from the generous though eclectic sympathy we 
know he did extend to all the varieties with which he was ac- 
quainted. In the case of the Dutchman, on the other hand, 
we simply feel that there is no reason why this man should be 
unfit for any order of things. His ——- of versatile adap- 
tation does not seem to us positive, like Cicero’s, but negative 
—rather without repulsions than, like the other’s, instinct with 
attractions. We do not see in him, as in Tully, any of that 
rare mental compass which, embracing all countries and ages 
in its equal regard, suggests at once the unity of our race, and 
our immortality, and marks out its possessor as intended “ not 
for a day, but for all time;” nor is there any breathing of the 
child-like curiosity and wise docility proper to comprehensive 
genius. We discern barely a miraculous absence of qualities 
having a specific adaptation. We are quite sure he had no ill- 
timed idiosyncrasies, that would be prompting him to aim at 
conforming the world to any romantic ideal standard of his 
own. He bowed reverentially to authority. If he ever did 
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anything contumaciously, it was when he believed what the 
church believed. We judge that he would make no difficulty, 
wherever placed. He would not wage war with existing in- 
stitutions—unless indeed it chanced to be the fashion ; and 
then if he could not restrain his shafts of wit, he would at least 
take care to let them fly, after the manner of a fire-wheel in 
pyrotechnics, as nearly as possible in the direction of every 
radius successively in the whole circumference, so that all par- 
ties might fare alike. He would keep a well-behaved and gen- 
tlemanly conscience. He would have constitutional objections 
to having constitutional objections to anything. Under amo- 
narchy he would be a loyal subject, in a republic a law-abiding 
citizen, in a revolution an adherent of all parties and of none. 
In short, superadding to so goodly an assemblage of negative 
qualifications, a nice instinct for his cue, such a man would 
be at his ease indifferently, in any social, political, or ecclesi- 
astical order whatever. 

At a very small expense of ingenuity, we could assign him 
several exceedingly suitable niches in the temple of history. 
For instance, had he been permitted a spontaneous birth in 
patriarchal times, he would infallibly have been Jacob ; and 
not Jacob himself wore the kid-skins to receive the blessing 
of his father, with a more natural grace and a more apprecia- 
tive humor, than Erasmus would have displayed in his place. 
The circumspect Gamaliel, it is safe to assume, did not exceed 
the pious gravity with which Erasmus would have pronounced 
his conservative advice to let the doctrine of the Nazarene 
alone. There is enough of truth in Coleridge’s suggestion of 
a lel between Erasmus and Voltaire, as to their method 
of attack, to render it not improbable that, in the eighteenth 
century and in France, Erasmus might have enlisted in the 
same service with Voltaire, wielding with even a better in- 
structed skill, the glittering fence of the Frenchman’s infidel 
raillery. Could we be certified that he had been enjoying a 
resurrection within the Jast hundred years, we should every 
now and then surprise ourselves imagining him turning off 
from Macaulay’s pen, “ dazzling, but cold,” clever avoidances 
of positive expressions on the most universally cherished veri- 
ties of our holy religion, in places where it would be impossible 
for any one else to withhold a frank and hearty declaration of 
opinion. Still more naturally, perhaps, he would have found 
his way into Sydney Smith’s parish, preaching worldly wisdom 
and a eden morality on Sunday, and alternately cracking 
jokes and feeding his flock with physic for the cure of their 
‘souls during the week. 

Such, in outline, appears to us to have been the character 
of the man, Erasmus of Rotterdam. The character of the 
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scholar Erasmus will not be separated in discussion from his 


literary influence—which we reserve for consideration toward 
the close of the article. We proceed to verify and illustrate 
i views mong stated. as : 

t ma roper to premise that our information respect- 
ing Aa ner t sainaigaalie derived from his own testimony. 
This testimony survives in the form of a voluminous corres- 
pondence, which, after making suitable allowance for its lack 
of genuine epistolary negligé, and confidential privacies, may 
yet fairly be taken as affording, upon the whole, a tolerably 
trustworthy exponent of the writer’s character. It is to our 

rpose at any rate, to remark, that such testimony will not 
be hable to the accusation of designed hostility. As serving 
to show what a singular diversity of country, of character, of 
social and civil position, and of ecclesiastical opinion, was re- 
presented in this correspondence, we may mention that it com- 

rises letters addressed to the Pope, to the Emperor, to Henry 
VIL. of England, to Cardinal Wolsey, to Sir Thomas More, 
to Colet, to Zwingle, to Luther, to Hutten, to Melancthon. 

If the remark that Erasmus was by nature equally adapted 
to every situation requires to be limited at all, the reader of 
his letters will be tempted to claim the exception in behalf of 
that particular situation in which it happened to him to be 
cettally. placed. But this exception, we apprehend, is rather 
apparent than real He may appear at times unsuited to his 
circumstances, but it is because we unconsciously misplace him 
in thought. The fact is, his life was cast in a period of most 
unwonted transition and flux. This period had been preceded 
by a comparatively permanent posture of things under the still 
unchallenged supremacy of Rome. Another posture of things, 
less stable it is true, yet having a certain character of per- 
manency, emerged from it, commencing the era of a partially 
successful, because partial, Protestantism. Now our liability 
is unawares to project Erasmus upon the former, or else to 
draw him forward upon the ground of the latter. In either 
case he appears unsuited to his circumstances. But if we are 
careful to view him in proper connection with the universal 
fluctuation of the times, it will puzzle us to tell how his own 
part could have been in any respect more exquisitely har- 
monized, 

We are far enough from meaning that Erasmus displayed 
any } ac ape either of that instinct by which a man compre- 
hends his occasions, or of that buoyancy by which he rises to 
their mastery. These both are exclusive credentials of a style 
of greatness clearly above the mark of Erasmus. Indeed no 
one can glance in the most cursory manner over his letters, 
and avoid the conviction that he was, to say the least, sadly 
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unequal to his opportanities, if not even absolutely ignorant 
them. His fortune hed involved him in the movement of 
the most stupendous revolution in human history. He stood 
on the quaking theatre and in the immediate crises of great 
events. He was confessed the most eminent man of letters in 
Europe ; and it was a time when reputation for learning in- 
alltel des nemeannoabtivapenita atel authority in the eyes of 
ape | little less than oracular. True, both by nature and 
y profession, he was merely a man of letters. likewise, 
it was the battles of religion and of political liberty, not those 
of literature, that were so tumultuously fighting. But all this 
was really little to the purpose. The fate of learning was 
vitally intertwined with that of religion and of freedom. It 
was impossible that their championships should be al 
separated. The reviver of letters could not avoid being, to 
some extent, both a reformer of religion and a vindicator of 
liberty. It was in his power to be so to a very great extent. 

a Oye did the occasion make its 9 to Eras- 
mus. To his general ions as a scholar, he superadded 
several almost curiously special preparations for rendering back 
a worthy response. He was well versed in the Scriptures, in 
patristic literature, and in the received theology, and had, 
moreover, as keen a pees as any man could have of the 
abuses in the church. thus enjoyed every accidental 
advantage for becoming the leading spirit of the Reformation. 
That he did not, is only a distinguished illustration of the in- 
sufficiency of adventitious circumstances to compensate for the 
absence of natural endowments. It affords a striking refuta- 
tion of the vulgar fallacy that the accredited hero of a crisis is 
in reality nothing but its creature... 

There was barely one safety for Erasmus in his situation. 
Lather saw this, and naively enough volunteered to mark out 
the course proper for him to pursue.* The monarch of litera- 
ture declined to be instructed by the monk of Wittemberg. 
The oe certainly natural, but, as usual, Luther was 
right. If mus had steadily and consistently refused all 
share in the Reformation, as a business too great for him, and 
had exclusively devoted himself to his chosen and apprupriate 
work of restoring letters, it was undoubtedly com t for 
him to lay posterity under a debt of gratitude, which they 
would delight to pay in unaffected admiration and respect, 
instead of compounding it, as they are now compelled to do in 


* The letter in which this advice was conveyed is marked by Luther's cha- 
racteristic sagacity, as also by a-certain sturdy impudence — was part of that 
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part, with mingled reproaches and regrets. Granted that this 

ition of neutrality was difficult to maintain. It.was not 
impossible.. Reuchlin scarcely violated it. But an influence 
more importunate than the pressure of the times rendered it 
untenable for Erasmus. Among other mercurial traits of cha- 
racter strongly allying him to the Gallic type of nationality, 
the learned Dutchman had a somewhat flavorous infusion of 
vanity in his composition. He was wont to pride himself on 
his familiarity with great men. He could number dignitaries, 
spiritual and temporal, of every rank, among his friends. He 
corresponded with the Pope, with Emperors, and with Kings. 
‘He made his boast that he was permitted to remain covered, 
on one occasion, in conference with a cardinal—a won 
compliment (such is his language) from a man of his great dig- 
nity. It was not wholly strange to him, we are assured, to re- 
ceive letters from abroad, bearing no other direction than to 
the “ Glory of Literature,” the “Sun of Literature,” or some 
similar magniloquent soubriquet. With a highly sensitive 
appreciation of these gratifying incidents, was it fair to expect 
that the great Erasmus would voluntarily abdicate his title to 
such distinguished consideration? But this he would virtually 
do by disappointing the applications of princes for advice in 
times of emergency. It was out of the question. They con- 
sulted him as an oracle—silence would compromise his reputa- 
tion—he would adopt the expedient of returning truly oracu- 
lar responses. Accordingly, he was either profoundly ambigu- 
ous, or circuitously evasive. He attempted to tamper with 
the times, when the times were terribly in earnest, and refused 
to be tampered with. He employed a “sort of holy guile”’— 
when nothing but the perpendicular truth could possibly serve 
him. He daubed with untempered mortar—when mortar the 
most obdurately tempered scarcely withstood the solvent stress 
of the elements. Of course his artifice failed. 

Yet Erasmus was too discerning not to know that the Re- 
formation was needed, and he seems, at times, to have recog- 
nised it as inevitable. The greater part of the learning of 
that day was ranged in its favour. Unquestionably his own 
spontaneous sympathies all moved in the same direction. 
‘There were occasionally, too, not doubtful omens of success. 
‘He was naturally willing to identify himself with the most 
enlightened cause, and by no means less so if it was likely to 
prove victorious. Still he affected great moderation. In his 
opinion, abuses should be exscinded gradually. Corruptions 
might better be healed without the probe. In short, the Re- 
formation, which every one could see was imperatively de- 
manded, should be sought through a course of pacific and con- 
ciliatory measures, Luther said sarcastically that Erasmus 
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was willing the church should be reformed, but would have a 
century intervene between the successive steps. Meanwhile 
Erasmus was continually complaining of Luther's violence. 
Many of his doctrines, he acknowledged, could not be contro- 
verted. He was pressed to write against him. He said 
shrewdly: Nothing is easter than to call Luther a blockhead— 
nothing less easy than to prove him one ; at least so it seems to 
me. Again, to some Popish agents, he said: “Luther is so 

rofound a divine, that 1 do not pretend even to comprehend 
him thoroughly ; and so great a man, that I learn more from 
ene page in his books than from all Thomas Aquinas.” Else- 
where he even admits something “ apostolical” in him at times. 
But eulogy of Luther, though he often uttered it under cir- 
cumstances that preclude the suspicion of dissimulation, was 
the exception, not the rule, with Erasmus. His ordinary bur- 
den was Luther's want of mildness. 

One does not need to go excessive lengths in defence of 
Luther’s course, to feel a tingling of indignation at this unvary- 
ing refrain. It is hardly possible not to believe of such a man, 
that he belonged to that class of persons who are generously 
ready to applaud among the loudest what no one in his senses 
would think of censuring, but who lift up their hands in pious 
horror at the vehemence of advocacy by which alone, against 
unscrupulous falsehood and violence, the object of their ap- 
— could be successfully vindicated. Now as for the ex- 

ortations to gentleness, which Erasmus was so fond of giving 
to Luther and his party, considered merely in the abstract, we 
do not see how anything could reasonably be objected to them. 
No doubt they were eminently evangelical. They would seem 
to have edified Hallam, with whom—calm, conservative, and 
as impartial as a man void of enthusiasm is probably capable 
of being—Erasmus was not less a favourite than Luther a spe- 
cial aversion. No one would seriously pretend that he could 
defend the truculence of Luther on abstract grounds. It may 
not even have been necessary as an expedient of policy to re- 
assure himself, to alarm the Papists, and to inspirit his fol- 
lowers. But what, on the other hand, shall we say was the 
animating spirit of Erasmus in his godly hortations? Can 
we allow it to have been the spirit of that gospel from which 
he professed to draw his sanctions? An inspired teacher of 
that gospel plainly declares the heavenly wisdom to be first 
pure—then peaceable. But in the face of this prescribed pre- 
cedence, Erasmus did not blush to avow that “such was his 
love of peace, truth itself would be displeasing to him accom- 
panied with discord.” It was furthermore particularly un- 
favourable to his reputation for genuine Christian charity, that 
he had no sooner committed himself in controversy with 
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Luther at a little later period, though in the most carefully 
ed manner, than exasperated by the rough handling of 
is unceremonious antagonist, he himself, the life-long preacher 
of tolerance and moderation, not only employed the most vio- 
lent invective in rejoinder, but actually called on the Elector 
tees ny to punish Luther, or at least. to rebuke and muzzle 
m 
So anxious was Erasmus not to be found lagging in the rear 
of his age, and at the same time so cautious not to venture 
forward in advance of the church, that he at length volun- 
teered to transmit to Pope Adrian, who was an old school-fel- 
low, the draft of a plan for effecting the requisite reforms: 
He suggestively permitted to his Holiness the liberty to destroy 
his communication immediately on reading it. It may be 
imagined how softly to such a correspondent as the Pope, such 
a@ man as Erasmus would touch on such a matter as the refor- 
mation of the church. He even couched it under the form of 
suppressing Lutheranism. Yet all did not prevent Adrian 
from being gravely offended with his temerity. The incident 
—otherwise quite insignificant, for no one will be apt to sup- 
pose that there was anything either original or profound in 
the plan—is nevertheless instructive, as indicating the spirit 
that animated the Papal See. Under the sway of such in- 
tolerance, not only was a peaceable reform manifestly hopeless, 
but there can be little doubt that had the temporizing counsels 
of Erasmus prevailed to quell the spirit of schismatic Protes- 
tantism, he would himself have been one: of the earliest. to fall 
@ victim to Pontifical rage. It became him to remember that 
— been in all ages proverbially suspicious of their 


The plan which was thus at. once to purify the church and 
to restore harmony, contem we believe, an i 
council, to be composed of the most eminent ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and the most pious and learned doctors in Europe. 
As if councils had not been proved worse than useless over 
and over again—the farce was to be re-enacted, of a horde of 
usurpers meeting to deprive themselves of emoluments and 

rerogatives, to possess themselves of which, they and a long 
ine of predecessors had not stood at any possible crime ! 

But otherwise the plan of Erasmus was superficial and. in- 
adequate—we will say inadequate because superficial. De- 

racy and decay are naturally of sluggish growth. Their 
innings are concealed and insidious, Their subsequent 
advances, also, are by insensible though accelerated d 
It is always thus when human institutions perish. Their re- 
covery, however, is by a very different process. That is not 
begun—it is not carried on—in secret, Experience demon- 
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strates that the progress of decay is never arrested without the 
occurrence of a crisis. Decadence never passes over into re- 
newal by imperceptible gradations. The change cannot take 
place without the shock of a violent recoil. The projectile 
commences its return from the upper air by a noiseless and 
motionless transition. But it was not released from the grasp 
of the Briareus who draws all things to the centre, without. a 
Ioud and vehement explosion. It was an utterly false philo- 
sophy that led Erasmus to hope for a gradual and peaceful 
purification of the church. Noreform n in such principles 
ever succeeded. We are confident that history would be ran- 
sacked in vain for the instance of any reform pushed to a suc- 
eessful issue, on a p tus of negative or of exquisitely ba- 
lanced measures. If there is any one thing settled in the phi- 
losophy of reform, that one thing is this: you must be 
Action—action—action does not more complete the orator, 
than boldness—boldness—boldness furnishes the panoply of 
the reformer. Audacity is at once his safety and his success, 
He must promise something that men will call difficult—the 
more difficult the better, so it be possible, and worth a struggle. 
It may even be necessary sometimes, when once a temporary 
relaxation of wholesome jealousy has permitted the entrance 
of = error—it may be necessary to sit still for years, 
and wait for its ripening development to furnish a poe 
occasion for radical and extreme correctives. At all events, a 
@ movement in reform, to be pres — tend eeu 5 an 
ebject positive and important enough, an uous enough, to 
rouse @ wide and lofty enthusiasm. One of the grand passages 
of Milton’s prose, expresses it nobly : 


“Tn times of opposition, when either against new heresies arising, 
or old corruptions to be reformed, the cool, unpassionate mildness of 
positive wisdom is not sufficient to damp and astonish the proud re- 
sistance of carnal and false doctors; then—that I may have leave 
to soar as the poets use—ZeEax, whose substance is ethereal, arming 
in complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with two blaz- 
ing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than any the 
zodiac’ yields, resembling two of those four which Ezekiel and St 
John saw—the one visaged like a lion, to express power, high 
authority, and indignation ; the other of countenance like a man, to 
cast. derision and scorn upon perverse and fraudulent seducers— 
with these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slack 
reins, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are inso- 
lent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his flam- 
ing, wheels.” 


Very different from the shuffling proposals of Erasmus was 
the polioy by which Luther steered the Reformation through 
broadside 


and tempest. He knew the wisdom of assuming 
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the tone and front of a dauntless, and even audacious hardi-. 
hood. Perhaps he exceeded the demands of the e ney in 
this respect. He would not himself deliberately justify every 
intemperance of his conduct. But what was the difficulty of 
his part? It ill becomes any of the richly dowered heirs of 
the Reformation to subtract one iota from the just fame of its 
champions. It has been truly remarked, that men are too 
rare, who are willing to take a Curtian leap for the weal of 
humanity, for us to diminish their number by bestowing a 
stinted and niggard gratitude upon them. 

Much, however, as Erasmus loved praise, he loved ease more. 
His vanity would have been soothed by ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. It is impossible that a man who ran over with com- 
placency at a complimentary reception from a cardinal, should 
not have been well pleased to wear a cardinal’s hat. It is 
pretty certain that the dignity, once at least in his life, was 
within his reach. It is equally certain that he never claimed 
it. His modesty could not have sprung from contempt for 
the splendours of office. It can only be ascribed to dread of 
its cares. To be caressed by the great as a man of learning 
and wit, cost him no anxiety beyond the light one to approve 
himself a pliant and acceptable courtier. Even this, notwith- 
standing his marvellous facility, sufficed to afflict him with 
apprehensions that were absolutely ludicrous. To have beena 
cardinal—but no one laughed more heartily at the idea than 
Erasmus himself. 

It would perhaps be no stretch of charity, to dignify Eras- 
mus’ love of ease by a more honourable name. He was cer- 
tainly not indolent. His multifarious works of authorship 
and editorship effectually defend Erasmus against the accusa- 
tion of idleness. His industry, in fact, was remarkable, even 
in that age, and among a people proverbial for their industry, 
His literary achievements were the envy of all his peers in the 
Republic of Letters, and may well excite the astonishment of 
a generation for whom it is something more than diversion 
merely to read tomes, which he wrote, in a language long de- 
ceased, with an idiomatic grace and vigour, that it is scarcely 
exaggeration to say, with Stephen, would have surprised Cicero 
himself by the discovery of unconjectured capacities of expres- 
sion. He was perpetually employed. The «ntercisa tempora, 
which form aa ruinous leakage with most lives, he turned 
to golden account. The “ Praise of Folly,” which he afterward 
wrote at Sir Thomas More’s in nine days, was meditated and 
partly composed on horseback. Whenever he journeyed, his 
halts at inns were improved to secure in writing the eowabete 


and humours and fancies that occurred to him on the road. 
Such a man cannot justly be charged with fondness for ease. 
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His love of ease was more truly love of leisure. Whatever 
drew him from the Muses was hateful to him. - But name it 
which we will, love of ease or love of leisure, it was a dis- 
position which fatally disqualified him for the part of a re- 
former. Addiction to studious quiet would unfit a man to 
lead in any reformation. Pre-eminently in a religious refor- 
mation, whose demands are intolerant of any considerable divi- 
sion of zeal. 

Had Erasmus been far less ardently devoted to literary 
leisure than he was, the same er vanity which, despite 
the absence of other qualities indispensab e to a reformer, 
impelled him to engage in the Reformation, would in the 
presence of those qualities have prevented his succeeding. 
Another inspiration than vanity was required for the hero 
of that hour. The prophet who undertook to perform the 
work of Elijah, needed also to possess some portion of his 
power and spirit. But in addition to these two sources of 
weakness, he had yet another of the tribe of lighter vices, 
which in a still rel fe degree disqualified him for the apostle- 
ship of the Reformation. Erasmus was deeply deficient in 
moral courage. We now mention the capital fault of his cha- 
racter. 

Strange to say, he made no scruple of openly displaying this 
deplorable nakedness. And yet do we err in deeming moral 
courage an endowment of sack consequence, that its presence 
shall confer an aspect of sublimity upon a character not other- 
wise lifted above mediocrity—while nothing but mental ca 
cities the most extraordinary can prevent its absence from im-' 

werishing any character of every attribute of tness ? 
Dadda was great without it, it is true, but his mind was of a 
very different order from that of Erasmus. The mind of Bacon 
belo to the limited number of those which men have 
— to consider greatest. It was profound, comprehensive, 
philosophical and original. It abounded in prophetic intuitions 
of truth, and exercised itself familiarly with the amplest gene- 
ralizations. So rich in the rarest gifts of nature—yet how 
would the gift of moral courage have completed the equipment 
of this wonderful genius! The mind of Erasmus was an ex- 

uisite, an unequalled instrument for a scholar—acquisitive, 
facile, keen, each in a remarkable degree—but destitute alike 
of great profundity, great comprehensiveness, great philoso- 
phical aptitude, and great originality. It had unusual capa- 
cities of discursive acquirement, and versatile use. But of all 
those characteristics for which we reserve the appellation great, 
it had not a single one. Wanting moral courage, Erasmus 
wanted everything. Learned, witty, amiable, charitable, affec- 
tionate, insincere, parasitic, timid, irresolute, evasive, vain— 
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there was ey et about him, unless it were his 
comprehensive littleness. 

e remarked that Erasmus did not. affect.to conceal his lack 
of moral courage. True, he would at times attempt to disguise: 
it under a show of Christian charity, prudent moderation, vir- 
tuous love of concord. Oftener, however, he was frank, and 
confessed his weakness; but it was then commonly with a 
sarcastic humor and sceptical levity, which too clearly betrayed 
the exceeding shallowness of his moral nature. To Dean Pace 
of London he expressed himself thus: “Even if Luther had 
written all in a pious spirit, it was no of my intention to 

ril my head for the sake of the truth. Not every man has 
Reuiness enough for a martyr ; and I fear that if a tumult had 
arisen I should have imitated Peter.” What a confession was 
this! Could a really sincere and noble nature have made it, 
without at least giving “signs of remorse and passion” for 
its own deficiency? But the confession was honest, however 
misbecomingly made ; and his conduct nowhere rose superior 
to the spirit which prompted it. 

It is heniad dispute, that with whatever aim, Erasmus had 
in fact. contributed not a little to the success of the Reforma- 
tion. It was a common remark, that Erasmus had laid the 
egg, and Luther hatched it. Something of that ineffable un- 
consciousness with which oftentimes quiet hens perform the 
process of incubation for strange offspring that they are unable 
afterward to recognise, must, we are bound to believe, have 
attended in this case the deposit of the egg. Erasmus never 
denied that he laid an egg, but insisted that it was a hen’s egg 
and that Luther had hatched it a very different bird. We 
must question the explanation. We shall persist in thinking 
it far more likely that Erasmus himself mistook the species of 
the germ, than that the regular law of development suffered 
any interruption. His theory, however, will serve us as a hint 
by which to interpret his interference in the Reformation. 

Erasmus was a wit and a satirist. In spite of his loyalty 
to the church, his sense of the ludicrous was quite too lively 
not te be impressed with the gross incongruities that deformed 
her aspect. Especially the monastic institution attracted his 
Democritan eye. Doubtless the unhappy part of his parents’ 
meen and the sad experience of his own much-abused oo 
pie him in no slight degree to the estimate which he ed 
of system. He has recorded in his serious writings his 
mature conviction, that let its original object have been what 
it might, its practical workings were ht with evil. The 
only thing he learned to hate with ect hatred was the 
monks. eir grotesque attire, their solemn deceits, their 
absurd ignorance, their squalid zeal, their vile gluttony, made 
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them most admirable subj f satire. He lost 
em yects 0: meee: 


nity, seasonable or unseasonable, of turning them to 

In conversation, im his letters, in his Adages, amid learned 
philological comment, even in his Greek Testament amid pious 
exegesis, he never fi the monks. But most effectually in 
his Colloquies, and his Praise of Folly, he pilloried them for 
the inextinguishable laughter of Europe. 

All unconsciously he had been aiming a blow at not. only 
the most vulnerable, but likewise the most vital . o£ Po- 
pery. To the extraordinary serviceableness of the a «Tine 
orders, the Popes owed both the founding and the upholding 
of their supremacy. Erasmus, to be:sure, was not first to bring 
them into popular discredit, but mo one had done it so 
thoroughly Sie It is much to be lamented, that in so use- 
ful a service, he should have been actuated rather by hatred of 
the monks, than by love of true wg: eye Certain it is, that 
his truly valuable contributions to aid of the best cause, 
must be credited, not to the excellence of his intentions, but. 
to the overruling providence of God. Else why should he 
afterwards have wished to recede? 

His. bon mots at the expense of the church, which it was as 
impossible. for the hearer not to repeat as it was for him not 
to utter, usually made the tour of Europe, everywhere awaken- 
ing attention to the prevailing disorders, and sowing the seeds 
of freer thought. Hs critical labours on the Greek Testament, 
im which he was pioneer when there is said to have been but 
one copy in Germany, at the same time created new facilities, 
and kindled new zeal for the one of God’s Word; while his 
learned editions of the Christian Fathers opened the renova- 
ting fountains of an earlier and more uncorrupt interpretation. 
It is not easy to overrate the quickening influence of these two 
classes of writings on the nascent Reformation.. But. that he 
himself had. no deeper design in the. one, than to exercise his 
wit, and gratify his spleen, or in the other, to do an acceptable: 
work of professional scholarship, is proved by his subsequent 
conduct. Evidently he little suspected what. a ruin he was 
precipitating ss ” he writes, “could have foreseen. this. 

ible tempest?’ When the train which he had ignited 
with a m laugh reached the “ combustible and fuelled en- 
trails” of the Papacy, and the whole world to rock, 
Sean hentheniiiede gare meek te eco te 

y who t y put a ma to a 
leaves to enjoy a bonfire, snd who runs frightened away when. 
ienscenthe bull ing wrapped.in flames. He had amused him- 
self by casting firebrands, and the serious business of the rest. 
of his. life was te convince men that he had been in sport. 
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Unable to endure the aspect of his offspring, he “fled, and 
cried out Death.” 

It was entirely suitable for such a man to conclude that it 
was all over with Luther, when Leo fulminated his famous 
bull against him. While the latter was lighting a bonfire 
with the. pontifical thunder in the public square at Wittem- 
berg, Erasmus wrote to Noviomagus: “ Would to God he had 
followed my counsels! It would be no great matter that one 
man should perish; but if these people (the monks) should 
get the better, they will never rest till they have ruined litera- 
ture.” Here speak in curious conjunction at once his vanity, 
his timidity, his want of magnanimity, his hatred of the 
monks, and his concern for literature. The last sentiment is 
really the key to his character and career. It is the one 
thing which gives them their only consistency. Erasmus was 
atypical scholar. Good literature was the “ master light of all 
his seeing.” Were his fame simply that of a scholar, no scho- 
lar’s fame would be more desirable. But the character of the 
scholar is mainly identical with the character of his works, 
and we shall remark upon this influence presently. 

It can affect one anxious to judge charitably of his species, 
with no feeling but one of unmixed mortification, to meet the 
evidences, which Erasmus has immortalised in his correspon- 
dence, of his own lack of manliness. C£colampadius was the 
mildest of reformers. He had enjoyed an unusual share of 
the intimacy of Erasmus. The latter had lavished upon him 
every token of regard. But Cicolampadius, following the lead: 
of Luther, went a step beyond his more prudent friend, and: 
forfeited the smile of the dominant hierarchy. In the prosecu- 
tion of his evangelical labours, he introduced the name of Eras- 
mus in a Commentary on Isaiah, styling him “our great Eras- 
mus.” Qn occasion of this, Erasmus, his cowardice for the 
moment overcoming his vanity, found it in his heart to write 
his old friend in the following pitiful strain of deprecation : 
“T consider what several great men think of you, the Emperor, 
the Pope, Ferdinand, the King of England, the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, Cardinal Wolsey, and many others, whose authority it 
is not safe for me to despise, and whose favour it is not pru- 
dent for me to throw away.” 

Ulrich von Hutten was a nobleman, a scholar, and a wit. 
He shared largely in the authorship of the “ Epistolas Obscu- 
rorum Virorum,” one of the boldest and most effective satires 
of the times. He has been called the “Knight of the Refor- 
mation.” His ruling passion was for political liberty, as that 
of Erasmus was for learning. They were about equally reli- 
gious; but Hutten was as impulsive, chivalrous, and daring, 
as Erasmus was calculating, petty, and timid. Both incident- 
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ally coadjutors of Luther in the Reformation, each made a cha- 
racteristic. mistake as. to the method proper to be pursued, 
Hutten took the sword; Erasmus bound himself up in com: 
promises. Their fate is full of instruction. Hutten was pro- 
scribed, forsaken by his friends, persecuted by his enemies, 
hunted to death—but from first to last continued to be feared, 
and has never ceased to be respected. Erasmus, courted, des- 
pised, distrusted, was so gratifyingly successful in -his course 
of deception, that.the coryphzus of Protestantism, with a pe- 
culiarly mordant emphasis, warned his followers to beware of 
Erasmus, “that viper,” and a Catholic doctor of Constance 
had a portrait of him hung up in his study, where he might 
spit in his face as often as he pleased. Not long before his 
melancholy end, Hutten, discovering his error too late, thus 
expresses himself to Luther (we quote from memory) : “Oh 
man of God! Thy work is of God, and will endure—mine is 
of man, and will perish.” Erasmus calls his life an Iliad of 
evils. He was accused of sixty thousand heresies by Stimca 
to the Pope, and threatened with libels by the Lutherans. 
* Thus I stand,” are his words, “ deserving well of all, ill used 
by both parties.” 

At the nadir of his fortunes, Hutten, an outlaw and a fugi- 
tive, visited Basle, and sought an interview with Erasmus. 
What magnanimity can we admit to have remained in a man, 
who, from a paltry and selfish fear, could refuse this simple 
proof of friendship to an old correspondent and a brother 
scholar, under such pathetic circumstances ? 

It. is really striking to observe by what degrees of difference 
men separate from each other, with — to the single en- 
dowment of moral courage. A moral hero and a moral pol- 
troon cannot but be insoluble enigmas to each other. ey 
are polar opposites, precisely—sundered by the “whole dia- 
meter of being.” No wonder Erasmus was incapable of com- 
prehending the glorious audacity of Luther. Moral courage 
might well fone a perhaps, be analysed into the two elements 
of honesty and strength of will. Happy would it have been for 
Erasmus if he had possessed a considerable share of either. 
That he had small strength of will was not his fault ; but he 
might have been honest. Honesty, to be sure, was not by it- 
self sufficient to make him the hero of the Reformation ; but 
it was sufficient to make him, what to himself was of infinitely 
greater consequence, a good Christian. To spurn the spell of 
ancient and venerable authority, wielding the arm of earthly 
omnipotence, and speaking with the voice of God, demanded 
the presence of moral courage in the utmost strength and 
union of both its elements. Honesty, even adorned with il- 
lustrious genius and. learning, could not attain unto it. It 
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asked, also, for a great free will, that dared to be its own— 
that hoary Prejudice could not seduce, or reverend Proscrip- 
tion awe, or absolute Power enslave. 

One brave rally in opposition—a single stand, made some- 
where by some one, as defiant and unflinching as the attitude 
of Rome was lofty and threatening, and the ion was 
secure. No matter though Rome looked on the whole world 
subdued— 

Praeter atrocem animum Catonis, 


the unsubdued spirit of one Cato was enough to break the 
universal charm of servile compliance. Everything depended 
on a leader that would never falter. Rome had conquered 
by ages of sublime assumption. She would yield only to a 
courage staunch enough to set it utterly at naught. Asked 
Melancthon, “How much shall we concede to Rome?” 
** Nornine,” was Luther’s reply. At such magnificent de- 
fiance the imperial Lady wes dinate with the wine of astonish- 
ment. One instant she reeled with a sudden and insupport- 
able stupor. That instant Luther “ struck, and firmly, and 
one stroke.” She recovered immediately—but y the 
Reformation was history. 

The sixteenth century trembles with the play of a thousand 
colliding forces. The field of the Reformation is thus filled 
with so much to assail the external sense of the . 
that, without especial care, he is very likely to miss the secret 
moral element which really wrought most eee Wd of all in 
the breasts of the principal Protestant champions. In the 
case of Luther,—as the example intrinsically best for our pur- 
pose, and the most familiarly known,—while it was, no doubt, 
nobly done to scorn the splendid prizes of the service of 
Rome—even more nobly to brave her threats of earthly ven- 
geance, still these fall vastly short of exhausting either the 
nature or the strength of his temptation. Any honest man 
could have done the former—in mere love of leisure 
enabled Erasmus to do it, without an excessive amount of 
honesty ; and the latter was not beyond the virtue of a stoic, 
or of a North American Indian. Rome held a resource of 
intimidation unspeakably more formidable to such as Luther. 
Full certainly was he to learn, that he who aspired to the 
true and perfect mastery of that hour, must press to his lips 
a cup of far more exceeding bitterness. It was his part to 
prove that moral courage might yet try the steadiness of its 
eye, by looking a still more appalling danger in the face. 

Dungeon, and torture, death, however we may think 
of them, are not the most dreadful of human evils. Innume- 
rable times they have been laughed to scorn. They have no 
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force in them to shake the constant mind. They may seal 
the lips of a weak-willed man, or turn a dishonest man’s ut- 
terance into a lie, as they did Galileo’s—but they cannot 
change his opinion. The muttered, “But it does move 
though,” will still attest the inaccessible mind. And holding 
his opinions with undoubting confidence, a merely honest 
man, if he be really honest, can easily go to martyrdom for 
them as he would to victory. For physical suffering, however 
formidable, at least has a limit. This attempered frame is 
not immortal, and pain is no infirmity of the desolated clay. 
When it has killed the body, it has no more that it can do, 
It was the divine foreknowledge of a destined release in time, 
that nerved the endurance of the deathless Prometheus, The 
terror is almost too oppressive for sublimity, when finite pa- 
tience proposes to exhaust interminable woe. Yet the Catholie 
mother threatened no less an alternative to her apostate chil- 
dren. With a mortal hand she brandished a sword of retri- 
bution that flamed along the whole limitless track of their 
immortality. Prometheus, his purpose in him remaining as 
steadfast as the Pole, could not unwisely hurl a haughty de- 
fiance at Jupiter, from the blasted cliff of his banishment and 
chains—safely might he consent to feel the drunk earth reel 
under him on the seething sea, and smile with victorious sere- 
nity, as he went down to 


Visit the bottom of the monstrous world— 


for he knew that Fate had assigned a termination of his toils. 
So Hutten, who was constituted without one particle of thet 
deep religious sense of the supernatural, which breathed a 
hush of mysterious awe over the soul of Luther, and made his 
ear quick to hear voices from the unseen world—who pos- 
sessed no capacity which could have been educated to compre- 
hend the meaning of spiritual authority, and for whom, con- 
sequently, Rome had no terrors but the physical—the chival- 
rous and honest, but unsusceptible Hutten treated the Pope 
with contempt, as aematter of course. Unfathomably deeper 
stirred the sea in Luther’s bosom. If any one has imagined 
that by some rare felicity of fortune, Luther reached the re- 
gion of “ calm weather,’ without first traversing a zone of 
tempest, let him turn to the account given by the Reformer 
himself, of his own inward struggle, before he determined on 
burning the bull of Leo. 

It is when the soul feels itself alone against all men, and 
yet is formed with a yearning susceptibility for submission to 
authority—when it stands naked and afraid in the conscious 
presence of the powers of the world to come, and under the 
sombre shadow of Ergryity—and more, when its own very 
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honesty and solicitude for the right perplex it with the fear of 
being wrong—wrong after all, ain a mistake would be fatal, 
making the heart like water—it is then, if ever, that you may 
look to see the “ native hue of resolution” blanch, and the eve 
quail. Precisely such was Luther's temptation, and so he 
gained his victory. It is shallow to say that confidence, like 
that which he finally won, of being right, would have sustained 
almost any man as it sustained him. That was the very hinge 
of the crisis in his mind. It was the being sure that he was 
right—unshaken not certainly against the dread of extreme 
torture, but against the mind—overawing menace of spiritual 


authority, which, for ten ceuturies and more, had heard no 


challenge, no protest, nothing but the long echo of its own 
solitary voice—aye, the high, self-centered confidence that he 
was right—that, that was the victory. 

The element which was thus the secret strength of Luther's 
strife, seems not to have so much as touched either Hutten or 
Erasmus. The one escaped it, as if by the bluntness of his 
physical courage—the other as if by the subtlety of his little- 
ness—both, it may be, by their want of genuine piety. 

Whether upon the hid, Erasmus was at heart really a 
Christian or not, is a question which, after some balancing of 
the testimony on either side, we confess ourselves unable satis- 
factorily to answer. Calling to mind our Saviour’s declara- 
tion, that whosoever was not for him was against him, the 
reader perhaps will feel that hesitation to decide is, in sucha case, 
almost equivalent toan adverse decision. And wewill notdenyit. 
D’Aubigné, with that beautiful charity which sheds such an 
indescribable charm over his history of the Reformation, in- 
clines apparently to a favourable opinion. But it is only by 
mildly insinuating that the mental gloom which clouded the 
close of Erasmus’ life, was doubtless due, in part, to the loss of 
those spiritual consolations which are commonly bestowed upon 
the faithful and strenuous asserter of the truth. He certainly 
was not intellectually ignorant, nor apparently in intellectual 
doubt of salvation by grace. Better statements of the doctrine 
of justification by faith were hardly constructed by Luther him- 
self, than may be found in Erasmus. Zwingle, Gicolampadius, 
and other leading Protestants, acknowledged a deep indebted- 
ness to him for their first true apprehensions of the “ truth as 
it is in Jesus.” There are not wanting, in his letters and else- 
where, passages breathing so fresh and sweet an evangelical 
spirit, that citing them here, we should induce the reader to 
wonder how we could dare call the author's piety at all in 
question. Take, for instance, the following—and we are no- 
wise sure that a much more favourable one might not be 
selected : 
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“The sum of all Christian philosophy is this : to place all our 
hopes in God alone, who by his free grace, without any merit of our 
own, gives us everything through Christ Jesus ; to know that we are 
redeemed by the death of his Son ; to be dead to worldly lusts ; and 
to walk in conformity with his doctrine and example, not only injur- 
ing no man, but doing good to all ; to support our trials patiently in 
the hope of a future reward; and finally, to claim no merit to our- 
selves or account of our virtues, but to give thanks to God for all 
our strength and for all our works. This is what ought to be in- 
stilled into man until it becomes a second nature.” 


Sentiments so pious and just, we are, at first, much more 
than willing to believe, must have been the genuine overflow- 
ings of a well within the man, springing up into everlasting 
life. But then, again, when we find him repelling an accu- 
sation insinuated against his chastity, by the plea that the 
scholar’s vocation was too busy to admit the diversions of love, 
and that if perchance in youth his desires might have burned 
beyond the control of continence, age, he was thankful, had 
finally repressed those excessive ardours; when we come to 
this, in sorrowful perplexity we are compelled to ask, “ Can 
such a man, after all, have been acquainted in heart with the 
spiritual morality of the Sermon on the Mount?” No refe- 
rence to the restraints and sanctions of religion—no sigh of 
remorse for remembered transgressions! Dillettanteism, in 
its worse modern sense, is not too offensive a word to charac- 
terise such abjectness. Imagine the burst of gospel indigna- 
tion with which Luther would have spurned a like inuendo! 
Or the poignant grief and deep humility with which, if sin- 
cerity demanded it, he would have confessed the sins of his 
yout 

There undoubtedly are some natures so light and thin, as 
absolutely to afford no anchorage for strong convictions. From 
these it would be, unphilosophical to require that positive and 
profound experience of religious verities, which is n 
to accredit the piety of natures more massive and solid. We | 
incline to rank Erasmus rather with the former class. And 

et he does not seem to have been wholly incapable of sincerity. 

o one, we presume, ever thought of questioning the sincerity 
of his devotion to literature—any more than any one ever 
thought of questioning the sincerity of Luther's devotion to 
the doctrines of the Reformation. The r student, who ex- 

nded his pittances of money, “first for Greek books, then 
or clothes,’—the dependent scholar, whose prevailing senti- 
ment was not extravagantly expressed, when he wrote toa 
friend, “ And without letters what is life ?”—needs no vindica- 
tion from the accusation of insincerity. But does not such evi- 
dent capacity of sincerity entitle us to look for a tolerably 
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tenacious grasp of definite beliefs in religion! The fact seems 
to be, that his sincerity in letters was like the Catholic 
sincerity of James IT., which—as a reviewer pointedly observes 
—made him insincere in all but that. More than once he 
gives utterance to regret, that so promising a youth as Melanc- 
thon was lost to literature. Fortunate for the church that 
Melancthon was already secure within the powerful attraction 
of Luther’s governing spirit! Fortunate, we will add, for 
Melancthon himself, though his subordination, at once neces- 
sary and voluntary, did prove irksome at times. 

hristianity certainly exacts from her disciple no more than 
his all of sincerity—but, on the other hand, no less than that 
all will suffice her. Did Erasmus yield his all? We have seen 
what was his measure of his sincerity in literature—one or 
two citations shall serve to shew whether he had as much to 
offer upon the sacrifice and service of his religious faith. To 
a Lutheran nobleman of Bohemia he wrote in these words :— 
“Tf things come to extremities, and the church totters on both 
sides, I will fix myself upon the solid rock until a calm suc- 
ceeds, and it be apparent which is the Church.” To Pirckhei- 
merus:—“I could be of the opinion of the Arians and 
Pelagians, if the church had approved their doctrines! . . . 
There is nothing wherein I acquiesce more securely, than in 
the assured judgments of the church. Of reasonings and ar- 
guments there is no end.” To Melancthon he speaks of Rome 
as the “ Popish sect”—to Romanists as the “Catholic Church.” 
To Viglius Zuichem, in communication with the Reformers, 
he commends thé prudence of the dying man who was cate- 
chised by the devil. He, as Erasmus relates, in mortal fear of 
being caught in a heresy, to the question, “ What do you be- 
lieve?” replies, “ What the church believes ;” pushed with 
“What does the church believe?” rejoined, “ What I believe;” 
and finally, being fairly closed by the question put once more, 
“ And what do you believe?” closed the circle of defence by 
ar tae again, “ What the church believes.” 

The religious faith of such a man cannot have been more 
than passive acquiescence in the general spirit of the age. 
The acquiescence itself was hardly complete enough always to 
conceal some slight reserve of scepticism. If, in connecting 
the names of Erasmus and Sydney Smith at the commence- 
ment of this article, we were unjust to either, no one will he- 
sitate to pronounce which suffered the injustice. 

Not for lack of matter, but for lack of space, we here close 
our discussion of the character of Erasmus. We have illus- 
trated it principally from his connection with the Reformation, 
because it was principally that which enabled him to display 
so fully the complement of his peculiar qualities. We have 
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been severe, we admit ; but the reader has never wanted op- 
a to judge for himself whether the severity were just. 

e arraign his criminal weaknesses—not because we are by 
any means insensible to the singularly potent fascination of 
perennial freshness and ever-modern brilliancy that guards the 
treasure of his fame—but because we believe it to be for the 
interests of virtue, that illustrious meanness should invariably 
be made the gazing-stock of history. It is eminently proper 
that men who, like Erasmus, from selfishness or fear, are deaf 
to the invitation of great opportunities, should at least be 
forced to teach by warning, a fidelity and magnanimity which 
they refuse to teach by example. 

Macaulay has exercised his unrivalled ability as a literary 
advocate, in constructing an elaborate and ingenious extenua- 
tion of Machiavelli’s atrocious morality, by transferring in 

rt the guilt of the individual to the country and the age. 
No similar plea can be admitted in mitigation of the sentence 
which we must all agree in pronouncing on Erasmus; he 
stands in merciless contrast with too many contemporary in- 
stances of eminent virtue. Considerations there are, however, 
admissible to be pleaded in his case, of a different natute, but 
not at all, we believe, less exculpatory. We only regret that 
the encroaching dimensions of the previous discussion, forbid 
peas! presenting them as much at length as we should be glad 
to do. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Erasmus deliberately elected 
to be the man that he was. Far from it. He yielded to the 
persuasion of circumstances which, with his measure of moral 
strength, it was almost hopeless to resist, when he became the 
habitual time-server. From first to last, his fortune was his 
faithful preceptress in the arts of deceit. He was not more 
apt to learn, than she industrious to teach. Born an illegiti- 
mate child, and thus early tempted by such peculiar encourage- 
ments to duplicity as must necessarily attend the neglected 
and insulted childhood of illegitimacy—an orphan at thirteen, 
and the ward of guardians who executed their sacred trust by 
exhausting the resources of menace and deceit, to secure the 
resisting boy within convent walls, that they might enjoy his 
patrimony—over-persuaded at length by a former school-mate 
to enter as a canon regular, and spending several wretched 
years where his fatal talent for dissimulation was forced to 
daily exercise in self-defence against sanctimonious villany— 
escaping to run the career of the zealous but destitute student, 
who purchased with his chance gifts of money “ first Greek 


books, and then clothes”—the life-long scholar, whose very 
existence, while performing his matchless services to literature, 
depended on his success in paying court to the great—is it not 
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to see that his whole life was a school, in which it was 
his only fault that he profited too well? All these circum- 
stances were not a whit less influential for having acted on 
their subject three hundred years ago. Doubtless they moulded 
him as really, as we see circumstances moulding men con- 
tinually now. It may indeed be true, that he would have 
held the height of virtue had he conquered his fate ; but cer- 
tainly he did not explore the depth of baseness in confessing 
its power. Comprehensively surveying his career, our wonder, 
that with such noble occasions he accomplished so little, might 
almost give way to wonder that, with such hostile temptations, 
he accomplished so much. 

A master delineator of human life has condensed the cha- 
racter and misfortune of a Roman Emperor into these pregnant 
words: Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset. He 
certainly owes a large debt of pious gratitude to Providence, 
who, in taking his farewell of life, remembers no occasion 
when he stood in the awful presence of a responsibility, that 
abashed him with the token of its own superiority. Let one 
but have fortunately fulfilled what his various positions ex- 
pected, and he may. rest in perfect security that 

Aftertime, 
And that full voice which circles round the grave, 


will sing a thousand songs of yet nobler powers, that waited 
in vain for worthy opportunity of exercise. Far otherwise 
fares it with the man whose pathway leads him into the sha- 
dow of some great responsibility, which fairly overtops his 
utmost stature. All is thenceforth the intensest reality. His 
dimensions are exactly computed, not in figures of rhetoric, 
but in figures of arithmetic. Imagination no longer delights 
herself with the fiction of magnificent possibilities, and history 
recording his successes, defines them with his failures. 

A sentiment kindred with the Latin historian’s has all along, 
we confess, been inspired by the haunting genius of Erasmus, 
The misfortune of Galba was his also—he attempted affairs 
that proved too great for him. It is easy now to imagine how 
his horoscope might have been cast, with a thousand conjec- 
tures that would illustrate the biography of his age with a very 
different Erasmus. He cannot, to be sure, maintain that the 
times made him what he was—nor even that they represent 
him untruly ; but he may with justice complain that they re- 
present him too faithfully. They were “times that tried men’s 
souls.” No one who was worth looking at could hope to escape 
being known. It was all one “gaudy, babbling, and remorse- 
less day,” that blazoned the characters of men with perfectly 
indiscriminate illumination. No rer and no deformity was 
permitted to lurk in the shade. It will be apparent to every 
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one, that had Erasmus fallen on more quiet days, he might 
have surrendered himself wholly to the behoof of letters, win- 
ning the grateful and delighted admiration of mankind—and 
no one, except a private circle of acquaintances (with whom 
the secret would die), have been able to guess that his cha- 
racter was compounded of so many frailties. He might then 
even have been thought capable of being a reformer. 

Thus much of Erasmus the man. We turn for a moment to 
the scholar Erasmus, with an unaffected sense of relief. 

If sterner words are expected by justice from the historian 
of religion, the historian of literature would have been ob- 
viously wrong. had he forborne to declare that no other name 
sheds such lustre on his country and age as the name of Eras- 
mus. We join our grateful assent. “We are heartily glad to 
record, that in his literary fame we detect the presence of 
scarce an alloy. We instinctively choose henceforth to believe 
that in the scholar, and not in the man, we have found our 
true Erasmus. It is in this character that, with a benediction 
not less for the sake of mankind than his own, we would com- 
mend him to immortality. 

We have reserved to ourselves little room, save for mere 
generalities, in speaking of his literary influence ; but it may 
be expected that we should say something of his relation to 
the Greek Testament. This we do with a consciousness that, 
in the view of those whose acquaintance with the subject is 
superficial, we may seem to be qualifying rather than heighten- 
ing oureulogy. The truth is, the Text of the New Testament 
owes the least possible to the critical labours of Erasmus. He 
may eet enough be called the pioneer in the work— 
though the idea of his edition appears to have originated with 
his publisher, Froben, who applied to him for his services, in- 
stead of with himself; but he had not the good fortune to 
forestall the improvements of several hundred years, as in 
similar cases pioneers have sometimes almost done. Indeed, 
he failed apparently to conjecture what notable opportunit, 
for the display of diligent scholarship the undertaking afforded. 
Obedient to the importunity of his calculating publisher, he 
despatched the business—recension, paraphrase, commentary, 
supervision of the press—all in eight months, besides for- 
warding an edition of Jerome already in hand. He says him- 
self, Praecipitatum fuit veriue quam editum. His materials 
were exceedingly defective, consisting of four incomplete MSS., 
with a “ manuscript of Theophylact, containing the Greek Text 
and his Commentary on the Gospels, Acts and Epistles.” 


These circumstances were quite sufficient to account, without 
dishonour to Erasmus, for the unsatisfactory character of his 
first edition. But had he conceived adeguately of the impor- 
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tance of his enterprise, he would assuredly have exerted him- 
self, as there is no evidence that he ever did, better to approve 
his learning and fidelity in subsequent editions, Notwith- 
standing every deduction, however, that candour requires to be 
made, the praise of Erasmus for his services to the New Testa- 
ment cannot be otherwise than very great. His fifth edition, 
by the simple authority, as it would seem, of his illustrious 
name, furnishing the basis of what is commonly known as 
the Received Text,—has continued, down to a recent date, to 
exercise a commanding influence on every succeeding re-issue 
of the Greek Testament. “The past at least is secure.” No- 
thing can by any peradventure rob Erasmus of the renown 
which attaches to the man whose privilege it was to give the 
first sight of the original Greek of the New Testament to the 
learned eyes of the sixteenth century. 

His flexile genius, his varied learning, his Attic taste, his 
refined wit, his shrewd good sense, his nice tact, his unweary- 
ing industry, above all, his liberal spirit, remarkably anticipa- 
ted in themselves, by several centuries, a state of elegant cul- 
ture, which they also contributed largely to realize. A recluse 
scholar among men of the world, and a man of the world 
among recluse scholars, he may be considered the earliest of 
that succession of interpreters between high education and the 
masses of the people, who have already done so much toward 
making education popular, and the people educated. To him 
belongs the honour of first worthily inaugurating the art of criti- 
cal classic editorship. From seed thus modestly deposited, has 
sprung the whole modern science of Philology, which is bear- 
ing such magnificent fruit before our eyes. Enough has been 
implied in preceding pages of this article, to indicate the co- 
temporary estimation in which he was held. No man was 
ever equally an autocrat in the world of letters; and because 
his autocracy was exercised as beneficially for the world of 
letters, as the Czar Peter’s was for Russia, no man can ever 


become so again. Fortunate in the moment of his advent as 
a scholar, he has impressed the modern literary age, as an 
early legislator impresses a rising State. His influence 
lives thorough all the influence of the Revival of Learn- 
ing. It will enjoy a fresh reprieve from decay in every 
generous result which that great event has rendered possible. 
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Ast. V.--La Question d’ Orient desant Europe. Par M. A. 
é Usicin1. Paris 1856. 


Tue importance of the t question which lately engrossed 
the ae undivided attention of European statesmen has 
been by no means e rated. Whether we regard its in- 
trinsic immediate significance, or its nearer and more remote 
collateral issues, the Oriental Question was, with the exception 
of the movements of 1848, of which, indeed, it was a renewal 
from an opposite direction and under another phase, unques- 
tionably the weightiest problem that has presented itself for 
the solution of European diplomacy since the general pacifica- 
tion of 1815. : 

The war, though at first disguised under the form of a 
crusade in support of the arrogant pretensions of a religious 
sect, and ostensibly originating in a miserably trivial occa- 
sion,* was really commenced by the Emperor Nicholas for the 
purpose of forcibly settling questions of the profoundest in 
terest, not only to the rights and the well-being of the subjects 
of the powers immediately engaged in the struggle, but to the 
hopes of general social advancement in Asia and in Europe, 
and even to the principles of free and independent govern- 
ment in America. 

The immediate points to be determined were,—whether the 
Ottoman government was to be maintained, according to the 
spirit of the treaties, or to be overthrown; if maintained, 
whether in its independence and integrity, or in a state of 
qualified dependence on Russia, or of tutelage under the joint 
guardianship of the great European powers; if overthrown, 
whether its territory should be annexed to the dominions of the 
Russian Czar, parcelled out among the crowns which should 
unite in its conquest, or erected into a new political state, 
which would be, both in form and in substance, a restoration 
of the Lower Empire,—in other words, a step towards that 
“reconstruction of the map of Christendom” the pattern 
of the Middle Ages, which is now the earnest aspiration of 
absolutism in politics and obscurantism in religion. 

The collateral issue was of a more comprehensive nature, 
and of greater importance to the cause of progressive humanity. 
It involved the realisation of that long-cherished Muscovite 
dream, the establishment of a Russian suzeraineté throughout 
Christian Europe, with an indefinite extension over the Asiatic 
continent, and the consequent suppression, within those limits, 
of every democratic, representative, and constitutional form of 
government; or, in failure of that, the ascendancy of the 

* The question of the “‘ Holy Places” in Palestine. 
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ular principle, and the formal recognition, in all Christen- 
of the nonce and inalienable a gece civil, and re- 
ligious rights of man. It threatened the sacrifice of all that 
the political and social experience of historic Europe has 
taught, the extinction of Greek and Roman and Gothic and 
Saracenic civil culture, and the substitution, not of another 
civilisation, but of a condition of aggregate human existence 
which negatives altogether the idea of civism and the com- 
monwealth, and admits but one man in an empire of machines, 
a new form of associate life developed from a Tartaro-Slavic 
germ, and which, having no recognised intelligible being in 
any country but that in which it originated, has not yet ac- 
quired a distinctive name in the common political vocabulary 
of Christendom. 

There was, however, one element in the controversy which 
was utterly ignored by its great mover, and apparently very 
little regarded by the other European parties,—the providence 
of God. By this agency, the primum mobile of the whole 
movement was suddenly withdrawn, and the accession of a 
feebler, though, it is to be hoped, a wiser and more humane 
prince, to the throne of Nicholas, gave the allied powers an 
opportunity of virtually dictating their own terms of peace. 
But, however palpable the connection between the immediate 
and the remoter issues of the war, the diplomacy of Western 
Europe—either, as there is good reason to believe, from a cer- 
tain rapprochement of sentiment, a certain secret sympathy 
with the arbitrary views which dictate the general policy of 
Russia, or, as others more charitably suppose, from a disposi- 
tion to adjourn indefinitely questions most delicate and most 
difficult of adjustment, and upon the solution of which France 
and England are not themselves agreed—found it convenient 
to stifle these questions altogether, and to endeavour to work 
out the specific problem forced upon them without any recog- 
nition of its necessary corollaries. During no part of the 
struggle did the allied powers shew the slightest disposition to 
conquer an honourable and a lasting peace, or to avail them- 
selves of so favourable a conjuncture for the permanent settle- 
ment of the political relations between Eastern and Western 
Europe, by promoting the political emancipation of the minor 
nationalities and the weaker states, and thus rallying around 
themselves an accession of strength which might bid defiance 
to the advance of Russian domination, until that threatening 
influence should be disarmed of its dangerous tendencies by 
the dissensions of its own champions. From the outset, 
England and France disclaimed all purpose of the dismember- 
ment or diminution of the Russian empire, even as a means of 
military coercion, and if the Mussulmans of the Crimea or of 
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Asiatic Russia, the Greek and Armenian Christians of Georgia 
and Bessarabia, the Protestants of Finland and the Southern 
Baltic provinces, or the Catholics of Poland, had taken up 
arms to recover their ancient political liberties, they must have’ 
done so with the full ienibwlecke that they could expect neither 
aid nor confidence from the Western alliance, though formally 
the legal enemy of their great oppressor. 

England and France, therefore, waged no offensive war 

inst Russia, sought no change in her relations to the policy 
aihane, asked no conditions but those belonging to a mere 
truce,—an indefinite suspension of hostilities against Turkey, 
binding her not indeed to abandon, but to postpone to a con- 
venient season, the forcible accomplishment of objects which 
she is, in the mean time, impliedly. permitted to pursue by a 
continuance of her accustomed course of dexterous intrigue. 

The result of the war, thus far, has been what might have 
been very easily foreseen. It has immeasurably strengthened 
Russia in her own self-reliance, as well as in the confidence 
and devotion of her numerous partisans throughout the civi- 
lised world, while it has weakened, disgraced, and humiliated 
France and England, the latter of these powers especially, by 
the destruction of their martial prestige, and the exposure of 
an apparent military inefficiency, of which nothing but actual 
experience could have convinced a world they so long have 
kept in awe. Whatever fair words, then, have been employed 
to salve the honour of those nations, the advantage, at least as 
respects the actual combatants, rests wholly with Russia ; and 
so far from having receded, that ambitious and unscrupulous 
power has been aided by her nominal enemies to take another 
stride in her path to universal empire. 

But there is another party to this litigation, whose appear- 
ance has not yet been formally entered on record, and who 
therefore will not be concluded by any errors in fact or in law, 
and still less by any collusion between the ostensible contes- 
tants. We mean the people of Western Europe, as distinguished 
from their rulers. It was the popular sentiment of England 
and of France, which compelled the governments of those 
countries to resist the ambitious encroachments of Russia, and 
it is to the firmness and intelligence of the people, and not to 
the wisdom or virtue of cabinets, that Europe must look for 
her deliverance from the perils which still menace her. 

It is notorious that the ill-conceived and worse conducted 
controversy between the Greeks and the Latins about the oc- 
cupancy of the “Holy Places” in Palestine, which seems to 
have been got up mainly to give M. de Lavalette, the French 
minister at Constantinople, an opportunity for the display of 
his diplomatic talents, had been settled with the assent and to 
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the satisfaction of the Em of Russia, and that the co-reli- 
gionists of that monarch in Turkey had not asked his inter- 
vention for the security of their civil or religious privileges, to 
which, indeed, the Porte was constantly and spontaneously 
making new and large concessions. None will now affect to 
deny that the demands of Russia on this point were a mere 
feint to cover other schemes, a pretext for a quarrel which it 
had been pre-determined to pick with Turkey, for the sake 
either of its immediate conquest, or of establishing in that 
empire such an influence as would insure, at ‘no distant day, 
its complete subjugation to the dominion of the Czars. Russia 
demanded, in fact, nothing less than the emancipation of the 
members of the Oriental Church, an immense majority of the 
population of European Turkey, from Ottoman sovereignty, 
and an acknowledgment of a right in the Czar to a protecto- 
rate over them. . 

The period for the movement, it must be admitted, was 
wisely chosen, and the conjuncture seemed eminently auspi- 
cious for the commencement of this great enterprise. The re- 
volutionary storms of 1848 and 1849 had been allayed. Rus- 
sian arms or Russian diplomacy were universally triumphant. 
Pope Pius IX., the great criminal of the nineteenth century, 
had, by his treacherous defection from the popular cause, to 
which he was one of the first to give an sented breathed new 
life into the ancient hostility of Catholicism against every form 
of human liberty, and again enlisted the whole energies of that 
powerful church under the banners of despotism ; turbulent 
France had settled silently down under the usurpation of Napo- 
leon ; and Italy had ceased to struggle against the tyranny of 
Austria, of the Papacy, and of Naples. Nicholas unquestionably. 
believed, when the question was so abruptly moved by his 
envoy at Constantinople, that the uncertain tenure of the 
throne on which Napoleon was so recently seated would pre- 
vent all interference with his designs by a monarch whose 
claims to his high station had hardly yet obtained a European 
recognition. The friendship of Prussia, and the fears and gra- 
titude of Austria, alike seemed to secure him against ™ wd 
tation from those quarters ; and if the notorious Russian par- 
tialities of Lord Abcedten, and of another yet more exalted 

onage closely connected with the British Queen, on which 
e confidently, and doubtless with good reason, relied, should 
prove insufficient to curb the British spirit of resistance to his 
plans of aggrandizement, he would have England alone to con- 
tend against, with-facilities on one side, and disadvantages on 
the other, which could not fail to give him an easy triumph 
over an enemy who must transport troops thousands of shies 
to perish at his doors. - 
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The policy of the allies at the commencement of the war 
came rach — the soundness = the Czar’s renee He 
was allow laiming his ultimate purpose by acts 
unmistakable in their prsemes a though somaneiiad with 
equivocal words, quietly to make every preparation for waging 
a war of conquest, and when, in violation of treaties to which 
France and England were parties, he crossed the frontier and 
—— important Ottoman provinces, the Turks were advised 
by their Christian allies not to treat this invasion of their ter- 
ritory as a casus belli. Few then questioned, no man now 
doubts, that an energetic joint remonstrance on the part of 
England and France would have prevented the advance of the 
Russian troops beyond their. own limits ; but the allies, by this 
virtual admission of the right of the Russian Emperor, put 
themselves in the wrong, and, until compelled by public opinion 
and the insolence which British pride would no longer tolerate, 
they continued the system of non-intervention, and limited 
their actions to a series of imbecile protests. 

It is the political vice of the British people, that, while they 
exercise a vigilant supervision over the properly domestic ac- 
tions of their government, and hold it to a strict accountability 
in all that immediately and visibly concerns their commercial 
or other material interests, they leave it almost wholly uncon- 
trolled in the management of their foreign relations, and often 

rd with comparative indifference a course of external 
policy obviously very widely at variance with their sense of 
political morality, and with their convictions of ultimate ma- 
terial advantage. It is, in fact, if not a constitutional doctrine, 
at least a widely received opinion, that the power of making 
war and peace, which is lodged with the crown, properly car- 
ries with it the right of determining all those questions, arising 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, upon which the expedien 
of declaring war, and concluding peace depends. This consi- 
deration doubtless authorises and requires a certain degree of 
reserve in the expression of popular sentiment, as well as in 
Parliamentary discussion and action, touching delicate ques- 
tions of external policy; but it hardly justifies the apparent 
apathy with which political complications involving vast, 
though perhaps remote interests, and the maintenance or sac- 
rifice of vital principles of public ethics and international law, 
are regarded by a people whose moral and legal power and influ- 
ence are so great. 

Although, therefore, the course of Lord Aberdeen’s policy 
towards Russia was as little approved by the British nation 
as had been the complicity of its government in the overthrow 
of the Roman Republic by Louis Napoleon, the countenance 
its ministry gave to that adventurer upon his seizure of the 
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French dictatorship, or the truckling spirit in which it shrank 
from a collision with Austria and submitted to insult even 
from impotent Tuscany in the Mather affair, yet the measures 
in question were acquiesced in with the grumbling good na- 
ture which usually characterises an Englishman’s criticisms 
upon the foreign policy of his government. But there are 
limits beyond which a British ministry cannot venture to 
push its disregard of public opinion, and Lord Aberdeen, hav- 
ing experimented to the utmost safe point on the temper of 
the people, at last began to act with some show of vigour. 

The effects of this long delay were in the highest degree 
disastrous to the cause professed by the allies, the mainte- 
nance of the just prerogatives of the Turkish Sultan, and to 
that really and conscientiously espoused by the people, the 
checking, namely, of the dangerous ambition of the Muscovite 
Czar. Had a reasonable degree of activity been shown in the 
outset, there can be no doubt that the entire coasts of the 
Black Sea, including Sevastopol and the powerful fleet there 
stationed, would have fallen into the hands of the allies, 
Georgia, and the other Russian provinces south of the Cau- 
casus, as well as the entire Crimea, been permanently relieved 
from the Russian yoke, and Europe saved for another century 
from the encroachments of Slavonic barbarism. The delay 
enabled Nicholas quietly to withdraw his forces from the Turk- 
ish frontier, to garrison and provision Sevastopol, to strengthen 
its landward defences, furnish it with a powerful armament, 
and thus finally to put it into that almost impregnable con- 
dition which cost the allies such mortifying disappointments 
before its walls, and such a fearful and criminal sacrifice of 
human life. 

Powerful fleets had, indeed, already been sent into tke Bal- 
tic and the Bosphorus, with apparently hostile intent ; but if 
we are to infer their instructions from the character of their 
exploits, we must suppose that their commanders were ex- 
pected to handle the Russians as tenderly as Izaak Walton 
would have his scholars use the worm. The failure of the 
combined fleet, which had so long lain in the Bosphorus, to 
— or punish the destruction of the Turkish ships at 

inope, one of the most treacherous and atrocious acts in the 
whole history of modern warfare, can be explained only upon 
the supposition of a deliberate intention on the part of the 
allies to permit the abject humiliation, if not the final sacri- 
fice, of Turkey. After many delays, a small English and 
French land force was sent to the Dardanelles ; and it is now 
well known that the original plan of operations was purely 
defensive, and looked only to maintaining possession of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits. A chain of works was to have 
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been erected across the peninsula between the Euxine and the 
Sea of Marmora, about fifteen miles west of Constantinople, 
upon a line selected partly with reference to its defensible 
strength, and partly with a view to secure the springs in the 
forest of Belgrade which supply the aqueducts of the city.. Had 
the Russians met with the expected success on the Danubian 
frontier, the pride of the Czar, it was thought, would have been 
satisfied, and that of the Turks humbled, and then a dishonour- 
able peace might have been patched up, which would have 
saved the necessity of any actual collision between the Russian 
forces and those of the allies, and thus brought the war to that 
‘mean conclusion” which, as D’Israeli afterwards said, its 
“ feeble prosecution” only sought to secure. In case, however, 
the belligerents still proved obstinate, and the Russians had 
occupied the cis-Danubian provinces and that of Kumelia, a 
final stand would have been made at the line of works we 
have mentioned, and a summer and autumnal campaign in 
that climate would probably have proved to the Russian sol- 
diery as fatal as did the encampment at Adrianople in 1829, 
and as disastrous as the winter siege of Sevastopol was to the 
allies. But the gallantry of the Turks, a most unwelcome sur- 
prise to all parties but themselves, disappointed this plan, 
which was as treacherous to the cause of Turkey and the great 
ultimate interests of Western Europe, as it was sagacious and 
selfish with respect to the immediate convenience of the allied 
powers. Cilistria was successfully defended. The excited hopes 
-of the Turks and the mortified pride of Russia rendered ne- 
— for the time, hopeless, and the public opinion of 

nglandand of France atlength compelled the reluctant govern- 
ments of those countries to commence, too late, offensive opera- 
tions. Nicholas, as we have it from good authority, was so much 
surprised and disappointed on learning the actual landing of 
the allied forces in the Crimea, that he fell into a violent 

aroxysm of rage, loudly exclaiming that his pretended friends 
fad forfeited their pledges, and deceived and betrayed him ; 
and so ungovernable was his passion, that he even offered per- 
sonal abuse to the officer who brought the unwelcome informa- 
tion. 

For offensive operations the British war department had 
made no previous preparation, for the obvious reason that no 
hostile movements had been intended. The military habits 
of France, the character of its government, the perpetual war 
it wages in Africa, demand the constant maintenance of a 
large standing army, a great proportion of which is always 
kept in all respects ready and equipped for active service. The 
French troops, therefore, required little special effort to fit 
them to play their part in the Crimea ; but never did an army 
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take the field more wretchedly unfurnished with all that be- 
longs to the commissariat, with all, in short, that secures the 
military efficiency of the soldier by providing for his physical 
health and comfort, than the British forces, whom the im- 
becility or the treachery of their government sent to perish on 
the shores of the Euxine. There was a constant effort on the 
part of the administration and its supporters to throw the 
blame and the disgrace of the lost campaign of 1854 on sub- 
ordinates, civil and military. Now it was this or that minor 
secretary or other office-underling at home, now it was the 
commanding general, now it was the staff-corps, and now the 
folly or the temerity of officers of inferior grade in the field, 
that was to be held responsible for the failure to accomplish 
in eighteen months what with due previous preparation and 
vigorous action, would hardly have occupied as many days. 
The British army in the Crimea was as gallant a body of troops, 
and led by as brave and skilful officers, as ever upheld the in- 
terests and honour of their country ; but they were sent to the 
enemy’s territory with their eyes bound and their hands tied. 

With the hydrography of the Euxine they were sufficiently 
acquainted to know where a fleet could be anchored and 
— landed ; and a reconnaissance of the harbour of Sevas- 
topol, executed with equal boldness and dexterity by Captain 
Drummond of the British navy, had taught them the ho 
lessness of a naval attack upon its formidable defences; but 
of the interior of the Crimea they were as ignorant as of the 
geography of Borneo. Whether Sevastopol had any defences 
on the land side no Englishmen knew ; and when the army 
had lain months before that fortress, it was still a question 
whether there was or was not a bridge from the mainland to 
the peninsula across the Putrid Sea. It was utterly impossible 
to reconcile this want of preparation and of information with 
any previous purpose of hostile operations on Russian soil, and 
it was ungenerous to throw upon brave and good men the 
odium of calamities justly chargeable to the weakness of their 
ministerial superiors alone. 

The conduct of the allied powers towards Austria demands 
here a special notice. While Sardinia, an utter stranger to 
all the matters directly at issue in the controversy, was dragged 
into the quarrel, Austria, so directly interested in the terri- 
torial question, and especially in the navigation of the Danube, 
was permitted to remain professedly neutral, and, upon a 
baseless plea of the necessity of precautionary measures, to 
take armed possession of important Turkish provinces, and 
to govern them with all the rigour of a military conquest. 
Where the real sympathies of Austria tended, it might be 
hard to say. Gratitude, of course, as well as a general har- 
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mony of political aims, would naturally have inclined her to 
the side of Russia; but if, instead of being made a drawn 
game, the war had been prosecuted to a final decision by 
superior strength, there is little doubt that she would, as was 
well said by a European diplomatist, have magnanimously 
“ marched to the relief of the victor.” The apologists of the 
allies said that the tergiversation of Austria was permitted in 
order that she might not be compelled to turn her half-million 
of bayonets against them. This was but a hollow pretext. 
The fears of the governments of France and England were for 
Austria, not from her. The incongruous and anomalous as- 
semblage of nationalities called the Austrian Empire is wholly 
without any principle of internal strength, or even coherence, 
and it exists as an organised whole only by the sufferance of 
the great powers of Europe. So far from being a puissance, 
it is a positive impuissance, and requires aid from without to 
stand erect at all. But, sustained by those powers, Austria is 
a useful and ever-ready minister in the maintenance of the 
status quo, the perpetuity of Continental despotism. Having 
never professed any principles of national justice or honour, 
she needs to make no apologies when her services are required 
to put down the cause of human freedom, and her central 
ition astride the Alps makes her a peculiarly convenient 
instrument for the suppression of liberal movements in either 
Northern or Southern Europe. Does a petty German state 
shew a disposition to question the divine and unlimited right 
of its despotic prince? The apostolical emperor marches an 
army into its territory. Is Tuscany discontented with the 
exactions of a ravenous priesthood, and the government of a 
treacherous and imbecile sovereign? Austria flies to the 
relief of her cousin, garrisons his fortresses, proclaims martial 
law, and cuts down broad-brimmed English travellers, in 
nominal defiance of Leopold himself. Are there signs of in- 
subordination at Naples, Modena, Parma, or any of the minor 
Italian duchies, the Austrian is at hand to quell the rising 
spirit of liberty, and a Haynau is never wanting to play the 
-— of provost-marshal. Nay, the republican President of 
rance was fain to make hot haste to crush the ublic of 
Rome, lest Austria should anticipate him in that kindly office ; 
and yet she arrived in time to secure to herself the possession 
of Romagna. In short, Austria, which during the eomic in- 
terludes of the war performed, “by special request” of Lord 
Aberdeen, the part of clown, is habitually necessary to the 
“peace of Europe,” as the eateuteur des hautes ewvres, the 
general Jack Ketch of all that portion of the Continent not 
under the direct jurisdiction of the knout and the terrors of 
Siberia. 
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Had Austria been compelled, or even allowed, to follow the 
impulses of gratitude and all her natural proclivities, and 
accordingly to make common cause with Russia upon some 
fair understanding as to a division of the plunder, such for 
example as the annexation of Servia to her eastern and Pied- 
mont to her western territory, the banners of France and 
Austria must have been “separated on the plains of Lom- 
bardy,” and England would have been compelled to send a 
fleet up the Adriatic. From that moment the Austrian Em- 
pire would have existed no longer, and its discordant and 
smothered elements would have recovered a new life under 
free governments growing out of, and accommodated to, the 
exigencies of their own national characters and conditions. 
Tuscany would have shaken off the yoke, Naples would have . 
been set free, and even Rome relieved from the incubus under 
which she has groaned for fifteen centuries. The “liberation 
of Italy from the Goths” would have been an accomplished 
fact, and all the peninsula would have joined in that trium- 

hant march in which Sardinia has so nobly taken the lead. 
But the contagion would not have stopped here. Hungary 
might have been redeemed, Poland re-constructed, the Ger- 
man principalities united in a free confederacy, and, in short, 
the whole of Western Europe admitted to the full enjoyment 
of the natural and inalienable rights of man. It certainly 
would be expecting too much from human virtue to ask that 
thrones, dominations, princedoms, powers, should contribute 
to the advancement of such a consummation as this, and 
therefore neither the despotism of France nor the oligarchy of 
England could consent to allow a power so indispensable to their 
supposed interests as Austria to commit a political suicide. 
he British ministry was the party principally responsible 
for the tardiness and irresolution of the allies. We are not 
partisans of Louis Napoleon, and we fully participate in the 
general abhorrence with which, notwithstanding the aid and 
comfort afforded him by Lord Palmerston and his compeers, 
the coup d état ia rete in England as well as in America ; 
but at the same time it cannot be denied that his administra- 
tion of affairs has been a wise one. And though none can 
say how long his fickle | ans will be content with a govern- 
ment, which, in spite of Victor Hugo, has been sanctioned by 


all the forms of a deliberate election, and is therefore at 
least as legitimate as the Lecompton Constitution, yet it has 
so far the advantage of that instrument, that there is no proof 
that it is at present unacceptable to them. We need not 
therefore quarrel with him for ruling his subjects as they 
choose to be ruled, and may fairly leave him to settle his ac- 
counts with his constituents at the next reckoning-day. But, 
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with respect to the Oriental Question, there was on the an 
of the French Emperor a certain promptness of action which 
evinced fearless determination, and an apparent political 
openness which at least simulated frankness and sincerity, 
however alien such qualities may seem to the character of a 
ruler, the mystery of whose policy occasionally obtains for him 
the appellation, which we suppose he considers a compliment, 
of the modern Tiberius. For ourselves, we believe all. this 
affectation of mystery to be a curtain, behind which is nothing, 
and we are persuaded that, in arranging the terms of peace, 
he was at least as little inclined to alip the claws of the 
Northern Bear as his ally, “le perfide Albion.” But however 
this may be, the reluctance of the British government to en- 
gage in actual hostilities operated as a drag on the impetuo- 
sity of France, and the “ timid counsels” which were attended 
with such disastrous results had their true foundation in the 
Muscovite sympathies of an Aberdeen. 

So far as the war was a struggle between dynasties, a cam- 
paign of cabinets, there was little cause why we, as a nation, 
should espouse the quarrel of either party ; but it was in truth 
one scene in the great tragic drama of man and his temporal 
oppressors, of which Christendom has been for fourscore years 
the theatre, and as such it was eminently fitted to excite a 
strong interest in the breasts of a free and enlightened peo- 

le, however remotely concerned in the immediate issue. It 
is notorious that, at the commencement of the struggle be- 
tween the Russian and the Turkish empires, the oe pe of 
the American community were warmly enlisted, and unequi- 
vocally expressed, in favour of the Ottoman cause. The Turks 
were justly regarded as essentially a pan people, heroi- 
cally defending their undoubted rights, and maintaining the 
rerogatives of their sovereign against the assaults of a semi- 
barous race, urged on to schemes of conquest by an un- 
scrupulous despot, whose sole aim was the aggrandisement of 
a dynasty already too powerful for the security and the liber- 
ties of civilized Euro Upon such a state of facts, it was im- 
possible that just and generous men could hesitate to espouse 
the cause of the party assailed, and if the question had been 
confined, in its further progress, to the original litigants, there 
is little doubt that American feeling and opinion would have 
continued to follow their first and natural direction. But the 
introduction of new parties to the controversy at once invested 
the whole question with another colouring in the eyes of our 
citizens. The federal administration suddenly gave unmis- 
takable indications of strong Russian tendencies, which were 
immediately responded to by the democratic organs through- 
out the north, as to oracular utterances from the party tripod, 
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while the south found, in the close analogy between the 
“ domestic institutions” of Russia and its own, an additional 
motive for ye the signal-orders exhibited by the govern- 
ment press. e attention of the public was diverted from the 
real issues, both direct and collateral, and the American journals 
were almost unanimous in viewing the Anglo-Gallican alli- 
ance as a conspiracy between Louis Napoleon and the Aber- 
deen ministry, the objects of which were, first, to curtail the 
wer of the Czar, and secondly, in the spirit of Lord Claren- 
on’s bravado, to “regulate” the affairs of this continent, 
and especially the relations of the United States with the 
independent Hispano-American republics and the colonial 
possessions of the European powers. Nay, precisely those 
American opposition sheets which, in 1849, had been loudest in 
the denunciation of Russia as the great antagonist power to 
freedom, were now most clamorous in the exaltation of that 
government as the exponent of the true spirit of 
while England, France, and Turkey were depicted as a triple 
embodiment of barbarous obscurantism. In 1849, those jour- 
nals execrated Russia, because, in accordance with principles 
to which she had adhered for centuries, she extinguished the 
hopes of political and religious liberty in Hungary, and at the 
same time enabled Austria to crush the liberal movements in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, France to annihilate the Roman 
Republic, and the king of Naples to rescind the constitution 
he had solemnly sworn tomaintain. In 1854, this same power, 
before so odious as itself tyrannical at home and the ally of 
all tyranny and oppression abroad, was sustained and de- 
fended by the same periodicals, because it was en in a 
war with Turkey, the most tolerant state of the Old World,— 
France, a country whose humblest citizen enjoys practically 
eer rights and privil than the heir apparent of the 
ssian throne,—and England, whose people, though under a 
monarchical form of government, are as free as our own. 
Those to whom observation abroad has disclosed some- 
thing of the springs of Russian influence, will readily explain 
many of these sudden journalistic conversions by the suppo- 
sition that they were brought about by much the same means 
as those which induce philanthropic editors to fill their columns 
with notices of the virtues of Brandreth’s pills and other medi- 
cinal catholicons, namely, a beneficial consideration. Russia, 
however, has other means of influencing the press, and 
through it the people. To say nothing of the dexterity of her 
diplomates, she has distributed over the face of the earth, an 
army of spies and secret political agents, disguised in the forms 
of travellers for pleasure or the pursuit of science, couriers de 
voyage, servants in great families, political exiles, foreign cor- 
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respondents of newspapers, Levantine merchants and adven- 
turers, professional gamblers, chevaliers d’industrie, and even 
cripples and beggars. These find easy access to the ear and 
the columns of “impartial editors,” and it is mainly through 
such instrumentalities that she succeeded to so great an ex- 
tent in disguising the real issues of the war, and misleading 
the public mind of Christendom with regard to the true motive 
of the allies in resisting her unrighteous invasion in Turkey. 
In the United States, she has ingeniously taken advantage of 
our hereditary jealousy of England, as well as of our commer- 
cial and industrial rivalry with that country, to fan the sleep- 
ing embers of national enmity ; and, unhappily, the conduct 
of the British government (we say the government as dis- 
tinguished from the people) has, in too many instances given 
indisputable proofs of a determined hostility to everything 
tending to the establishment of liberal institutions on the 
European continent. No American acquainted with modern 
political history can have forgotten that, in 1815, England, 
then confessedly at the head of the European political system, 
and able to dictate terms to all its governments, betrayed the 
liberal cause, and surrendered the people of the Continent to 
the unrestricted tyranny of despots whom her power had 
restored to their vacant thrones ; that she has allowed her 
post-office a to become a bureau of espionage in 
the service of Austria and Naples ; that in 1849 her ministers 
of state formally declared to Louis Napoleon that England 
had “no objection” to that great political crime, the suppres- 
sion of the Roman Republic, or, in other words, to the extin- 
guishment of the last hope of freedom in the Italian peninsula ; 
and that when Lord Palmerston, two days after the coup d état, 
hastened to assure Louis Napoleon of the sympathies of the 
British government, and thereby threw the whole moral 
weight of the British nation into the scale of the usurper, he 
spoke, as he declared in Parliament without contradiction, the 
sentiments of every member of the Cabinet. These are by no 
means the only crimes against liberty of which the govern- 
ment of England has been guilty within the last half-century ; 
but we select them as those most familiar to Americans, and 
therefore most influential in exciting a popular distrust of the 
tendencies of British foreign policy. Other causes of national 
ill-will are the incessant jar of conflicting commercial interests, 
and, an element not less influential, the irritation produced by 
the tone of alternate menace and cajolery, contempt and fear, 
‘which, misrepresenting the real sentiments of the British 

le, characterises the language of many leading English 
journals with respect to us. To all these influences must be 
added the offence given at an unlucky moment by the gasconade 
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of a British minister etry “ese to, and the corresponding 
utterances of the French Emperor, which find their only 
apology in the charitable supposition, that they were the pro- 
duct of a moment of exultant intoxication at the conclusion of 
an alliance deemed invincible, and that the authors themselves 
attached no definite meaning to the language they were using. 

There are also circumstances in the condition of France, 
which, independently of the threatening aspect of this formi- 
dable alliance, have led Americans, since her failure to “ con- 
solidate the principles of liberty in a republican form of go- 
vernment,”* to regard her with less indifference, if not with a 
certain degree of apprehension. Her great standing army, the 
sudden and portentous increase in the extent and efficiency of 
her navy, her vast improvements in all the arts of destruction, 
the new vigour with which she is entering on schemes of re- 
mote conquest and colonisation, the extraordinary character 
of her recent political revolutions, her avowed hostility to the 
existence of republican institutions in Europe, and the atti- 
tude she assumed, in conjunction with England, on the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of Cuba by the United States,—all these 
are circumstances which may well justify a feeling of extreme 
uncertainty with regard to the probable character of her future 
relations with civilised Europe and America. 

The people of Europe are known to Americans in general 
only by the public acts of their respective governments. Our- 
selves constituting our own government, choosing its officers 
by our own free election, and professedly moulding its policy 
by our own will, it is difficult for us to conceive of a political 
state where government and people are not merely inharmo- 
nious constituents of the commonwealth, but where their con- 
stant normal relations are those of antagonist forces. This is 
nevertheless, with scarcely an exception, the real condition of 
European political society. Whenever, therefore, we confound 
the dynasty with its subjects, we do gross injustice to the 
latter, and no greater error can be committed than to judge 
the popular sentiment of Europe by the acts of its rulers. 
Especially is this true with regard to the government and the 
people of England, and for more than forty years the foreign 
policy of that country has scarcely ever been a true represen- 
tative or exponent of the intelligence or the will of the British 
people. This is well understood among the liberalists of the 
continent, and therefore it is that, in spite of the active co- 
operation of the British oligarchy with the continental despot- 
isms, they look to the example of the people of England, and 
the certain ultimate triumph of popular principles in that 
state, as the only substantial ground of encouragement or hope 

* Joint Resolution of the two Houses of Congress in 1848. 
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for the religious, social, and political emancipation of Euro 
Christendom. That the popular element will prevail in Eng- 
land at no distant day, to such an extent as to control her 
foreign policy, there is no possible ground for doubt ; and when 
her troops shall turn the tide of another Waterloo, she will be 
found to have won a lasting triumph for humanity, not for its 
oppressors. 

changed are the mutual relations of the constituents of 
the European political system, that the British empire, which 
in 1815 was the first power of the world, is now, considered as 
a dynasty, in but the third or fourth rank. -As the champion 
of universal liberty, a position she will soon be forced to as- 
sume, she will be once more at the head of the Eastern hemis- 
phere, and her political action will be as beneficent an influ- 
ence as is now her social example. With all the faults of her 
government, all the errors of her statesmen, all the social in- 
discretions of her people, England is the first and only great 
European state, whose citizens have risen to the enjoyment of 
rational liberty. She is a ready and ever open asylum for the 
persecuted patriotism of the continent. It is from her ex- 
ample, and the lessons of her publicists, that popular Euro 
draws political instruction. The British press disturbs the 
slumbers of every tyrant and every usurper upon the Euro- 
pean continent, and her people and her institutions are re- 
garded as the great source of insecurity and danger to the in- 
terests of all arbitrary governments. For these reasons, the 
continental despots, in spite of occasional alliances with their 
most dreaded enemy, are in a state of chronic conspiracy 
against the power of, Britain ; and there is no question that 
the overthrow of that dangerous commonwealth is not only 
the meat, but the fixed purpose, of absolutist statesmen 
and ultramontane religionists throughout Christendom. We, 
as a government and as a people, share largely in the fear and 
hate with which England is thus regarded, and are perhaps 
considered as ultimately even more dangerous than our mother 
country to the interests of despotism. But for the present, 
however little disguise is assumed with regard to England, 
our northwestern neighbour finds it convenient to affect a 
profound regard for the citizens and the institutions of the 
great American republic. The late Emperor of Russia, the 
most formidable temporal enemy of human progress and hu- 
man rights that the world has ever known, said that there 
were but two legitimate forms of government, the despotic 
and the republican, the one being exemplified, in its normal 
form, by his own, the other by ours ; and he.sometimes hinted 
that these two states, as the only proper exponents of the re- 
spective systems, should divide the world between them. This 
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Russian version of the famous prophecy of Napoleon, was one 
of the cajoleries by which that sagacious despot was wont to 
minister to our national vanity ; and it was his uniform policy 
to flatter our pride by extravagant civility to American tra- 
vellers, and patronage and puffery of American science and 
art, to fan by every dexterous artifice our national jealousy of 
England, and thus in good time to wheedle us into an alliance 
framed for crushing the rights of man in their great European 
advocate and champion, the people of Great Britain. But the 
ambitious views of N icholas did not stop here. When we should 
have played our part in this inglorious strife, and exhausted 
cntuelives in a fratricidal contest with our only national rela- 
tive and friend, we were, in our turn, to be the object of a ge- 
neral European crusade, and 


Odrw tye wiwdrov tdouou werd ol erdporow 


was to be the consummation of our alliance with the Musco- 
vite Polyphemus. 

Extravagant as these views may appear, they have been in 
part expressed, in part plainly foreshadowed, in various autho- 
ritative documents, and particularly in a pamphlet professedly 
printed at Erlangen in 1854, but notoriously of Russian origin, 
which was —— circulated in the summer of that year in 
European diplomatic circles, and to which we may, on some 
future occasion, perhaps recur. 

To the execution of this grand scheme of universal subju- 
gation, the annexation of Euro Turkey and Asia Minor, 
as well as Greece and the Greek islands, to the Russian em- 
pire, was a necessary prerequisite, both as a stimulus and a 
reward fitted to call forth the utmost energies of the Russian 
people, and as a measure of military expediency, if not of 
absolute necessity. A project of territorial extension, embrac- 
ing the possession of Constantinople, ap to have been 
conceived as early as the time of Rurik the Northman, and 
never lost sight of by his descendants. It was more distinctly 
elaborated by Peter the Great, and prosecuted by all his suc- 
cessors, and has thus for a thousand years, more or less avow- 
edly, formed a leading object of Russian governmental policy, 
and constituted the favourite political hope of the Muscovite 
race. “You must give me the Dardanelles; they are the 
keys of my house,” said Alexander to Napoleon, during that 
brief friendship when they parcelled out the world between 
them. Constantinople, which, when Rurik established at 
Novgorod the dynasty that governed Russia for seven centu- 
ries, was simply Mikligardr, the great court, soon became in 

pular speech Zaragrad, the city of the Czar, the political 

ew Jerusalem of the Russian people, who universally believe 
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that, when the niece of the last Constantine brought to her 
husband, the Czar John III. Vassilievitsch, as her only dower, 
the two-headed eagle, the imperial symbol of her ancestors, 
the gift was accompanied with a prophetic assurance that his 
successors should one day hoist it again over the walls of old 
Phe palitical ifi f the fulfil f this proph 
e political significance of the ment of this p: 

depends upon the commercial and military importance of the 
channel between the Euxine and the Aigean, and of the terri- 
tories adjacent to those waters. Constantinople is indeed not 
a great commercial town, but the Black Sea route has lately 
regained much of its old value as a convenient path for tran- 
sit between Europe and the farther East, and internal im- 
provements now meditated will ultimately make the Otto- 
man capital the centre and entrepot of a very large traffic. 
But the commercial importance of this channel, and of the 
territories it washes, is a matter of secondary consideration in 
comparison with their military strength, not merely with re- 
ference to defence, but, what is of far greater moment, as a 
base of offensive operations against Western Europe, and in- 
deed against all the states which border on the Mediterranean. 
We do not assume to be able to discuss this question with 
professional intelligence, nor is it to be supposed that our 
readers would be prepared to follow us in strategical disquisi- 
tions ; but there are some military considerations, which, as 
the last Philip of Macedon said to the Roman general Fla- 
mininus, are obvious even to a blind man, and therefore both 
writer and reader, péking though we be, may refer to them 
without trenching upon the exclusive prerogatives of the 
gentlemen of the sword. 

Great as was the general military strength of the Turkish 
empire at its most flourishing period, the proper Osmanlis 
have always been poor seamen and but indifferent naval com- 
batants. Hair-ed-deed (Barbarossa), though himself a Turk, 
not, a8 erroneously supposed, an apostate istian, won his 
great maritime victories chiefly by the aid of Greek, Arab, 
and renegade sailors. The navy which he had ooppnicad soon 
fell into decay, and in 1610 Sandys wrote thus of the Turkish 
military marine :—“ As for their forces at sea, they are but 
small in comparison of what they have been, and, compared 
to those of particular Christian princes, but contemptible. 
Approved by the Florentine, who with six ships only hath 
kept the bottom of the Streights for these three years in 
despite of them ; insomuch as they have not dared to 
the revenue of Egypt by sea, but have sent it overland with a 
guard of soldiers, to their no small trouble and expense; the 
whole armada coming often in view, yet not so hardy as..to 
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venture the onset.” Some years later, fleets of open boats 
filled with Cossacks crossed the Black Sea, entered the Bos- 
phorus, pillaged and burnt some of the Greek suburbs within 
eight miles of Stamboul, and finally boarded and took a Turk- 
ish frigate sent out to repulse them. Such insults at length 
awakened the Porte to the necessity of restoring its navy. 
Improved dockyards were established at Constantinople, at 
Sinope on the Black Sea, the scene of the treacherous and 
cruel slaughter of 1853, and other Turkish ports, and a mari- 
time force approximating to that of the great European powers 
was soon created. The coasts of the Black Sea, the entire 
basin of which, as well as the valley of the Lower Danube, was 
in the hands of the Turks, supplied every material for the 
construction and equipment of ships, and the Greek islands 
furnished bold and skilful navigators. Turkey now became 
again as formidable to Christendom as she had been in the 
days of Bayazid and Suleiman ; she penetrated even to the 
Tyrol, to the territories which now constitute the Southern 
Germanic provinces of the Austrian empire, and in 1683 
Vienna itself was barely saved from her grasp. 

If such was the power of Turkey in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, what, in the nineteenth, would be that of Russia, con- 
trolling, in addition to her present vast domain, the effective 
force of the Ottoman empire, thus uniting one hundred mil- 
lions of men under the sceptre of a single absolute monarchy, 
upon an almost continuous and unbroken territory, stretching 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and embosoming the 
Euxine, the Propontis, and the ae a Europe 
as it were by land and water, herself impenetrable and unassail- 
able, and yet but a few hours distant from every vital point 
upon the continent of Europe, as well as in the other coun- 
tries whose coasts are washed by the Midland Sea ? 

Let us recur for a moment to the position of the Ottoman 
— Constantinople lies on the northern shore of the 
inland Sea of Marmora, or the Propontis, at the junction of 
the Bosphorus with that sea. It isa pproachable by water 
only through two channels, the Bosphorus and. the Darda- 
nelles. Of these passages, the former is a strait sixteen nau- 
tical miles in length, averaging less than one mile, and no 
where exceeding two miles, in width, bounded by steep banks, 
rising always, except at the outlet of the few narrow valleys 
which open upon the Bosphorus, to the height of from one 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred feet, and therefore ad- 
mitting of more formidable defences against a naval attack 
than the art of fortification has yet anywhere constructed. 
The southern shore of the Black Sea is uniformly bold, and 
there is not a harbour where a fleet could land an army 
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within hundreds of miles from the northern entrance of the 
Strait. By land, the country for many miles north and west 
of the city is scantily supplied with forage and water, every- 
where cut up- by narrow and winding ravines, opposing very 
serious difficulties to the march of cav and artillery, and 
it is consequently easily defensible. In the very improbable 
contingency, therefore, of a successful attempt by the powers 
of Western Europe to send troups to the Black Sea by way 
of the Danube, or by purely land routes, the chances of the 
reduction of the capital, in spite of the immense difficulties 
of the approach, and the overwhelming force which could 
easily be brought to resist an invading army, would be at best 
but infinitesimal. 

Towards the south, the city is equally well secured. The 
strait of the Dardanelles is twice as long as the Bosphorus. 
Its channel is indeed wider, and its banks lower; but there 
is not an inch of its entire length, where vessels would not 
be exposed to a cross fire from properly constructed works 
upon its shores. Besides this, a powerful current from the 
north pours constantly through it, and it is only at long in- 
tervals that the south wind enables sailing vessels to pass up 
into the Sea of Marmora. The nearest point then, where, 
under the most favourable circumstances nd superiority, 
an inyading army could be landed, would be the Gulf of 
Saros, one hundred and fifty miles south-west from Constan- 
tinople. Under any supposable conditions, then, that city, 
in the hands of European troops, may well be considered im- 
pregnable. 

But, as we before remarked, the defensible strength of Con- 
— is a matter of much less consequence than the 
power of offence which it would confer upon Russia, in the 
event of its falling into the hands of that already too formi- 
dable state. 

In the present condition of the art of war, a powerful navy 
is an indispensable requisite to the attainment of great mili- 
tary efficiency by any European state, and the example of 
England from 1793 to 1815 showed that a people, which had 
never sent forty thousand land troops into the field, might 
as by means of a t navy, almost control the destinies of 

urope. So general is this conviction among the Continental 
powers, that even those states which are least favourably 
situated for maritime operations are endeavouring to create a 
military marine, and France, to the surprise and alarm of 
British tars, has experimentally proved that a great and most 
efficient navy may subsist without extensive maritime com- 


merce, which has so long been popularly supposed to be the 
only available nursery for seamen. ; 
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What ition, then, would the possession of the Euxine; 
the Sea ok Basmati and the great Straits which connect them 
both with the Mediterranean, enable Russia to assume, as a 
naval power? From its military strength, Constantinople 
would be the securest port of naval construction in the world. 
The whole Bosphorus is a harbour, the Golden Horn a dock 
excavated by the hand of nature, and as capacious as the navy- 
yards of all Europe. Here, then, might be built and anchored 
a navy of unlimited extent, and here might be accumulated, 
with unequalled convenience and in perfect security, the most 
abundant supplies of naval stores and all the enginery of war. 
While England and France must import from abroad, and 
that often in the face of hostile fleets, much of the hemp, the 
pitch, the timber, the metals, and other materials of naval 
construction and equipment, as well as the bread and meat 
for provisioning their seamen and land troops, the territories 
of Russia would yield, almost upon the very shores of the 
Black Sea, in profuse abundance, every vegetable, mineral, 
and animal product required for the construction, the equip- 
ment, the armament, and the provisioning of fleets. The 
Christian inhabitants of the coasts of the Euxine, and all the 
Greeks of the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, are ex- 
cellent sailors, and asthe puny kingdom of Greece would soon 
fall a willing prey, and cease to exist, except as a Russian 
province, the whole Greek people would be at hand for man- 
ning the imperial marine. 

With these advantages, therefore, it is obvious that in a 
very few years Russia might create within her own impreg- 
nable harbours, and with means derived exclusively from her 
own soil, a navy, which would not only command the direct 
communication between Europe, Asia, and Africa, by way 
of the Mediterranean, but give her complete control over the 
borders of that sea, which washes a wide extent of the coasts 
of the three continents, and yet has not a single secure har- 
bour capable of serving asa port of construction and of refuge 
for a great rival fleet. 

Nor is Constantinople less favourably situated for offensive 
military operations by land. The climate of the city and ita 
environs is agreeable and salubrious in the highest degree. 
Its security, and the facility with which all the material of 
war, as well as great bodies of troops, can be collected at and 
near it, renders it eminently advantageous as a military — 
and rendezvous for the commencement of movements in ei 
direction, By the railroad route, which had been surveyed 
and provisionally established from Constantinople to Belgrade, 
lying wholly within the Ottoman ape and the construc- 
tion of which, but for the late war, would have been already 
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far advanced, troops could be transported to the Austrian 
frontier in thirty hours, and a railroad two hundred miles in 
length between the Gulf of Salonica and the Adriatic would 
bring the coasts of Italy within forty-eight hours of the Bos- 
phorus. With, then, unlimited sway over so great a popula- 
tion, mixed indeed in race and in religion, but with an over- 
whelming majority of one blood and one faith ; with such un- 
rivalled facilities for constructing, equipping, arming, provi- 
sioning, and manning a navy superior in power to any that 
has ever existed ; with the consequent complete command of 
both the Baltic and the Mediterranean, thus environing the 
continent on three sides with such advantages for the concen- 
tration of force at a single point, such means of movement in 
every direction, and of conveying armies to the very centre of 
Europe by lines of march weakened by no flank exposure, 
while, on the contrary, his own forces would flank every hos- 
tile movement against himself,—who can doubt that the Em- 
peror of Russia, once seated on the thrones of the Constantines, 
would, from his two centres of power, the Baltic and the 
Euxine, dictate the policy, and control the action, of every 
vernment belonging to the European political system ? e 
Czar at Constantinople, in that event the military capital 
and central garrison of the Eastern continent, would give law 
to a wider empire than ever bowed to the sceptre of a Cesar, 
and the first terrible alternative of Napoleon’s sagacious pre- 
diction, “ Cossack or Republican,” could scarcely fail to be ac- 
complished before the expiration of the half-century he allowed 
for its fulfilment. 

The Emperor Septimius Severus, who in a fit of passion de- 
molished old Byzantium in the year 196, tted afterwards 
that he had destroyed the best bulwark of his empire against 
the barbarians of Pontus. For two centuries after the capture 
of new Byzantium by the Turks, in 1453, it was a most formi- 
dable battery against the liberties and even existence of Chris- 
tendom ; but it has now become again the most effectual ob- 
stacle to the advance of political barbarism, and whenever the 
western nationalities suffer this focus of physical power to fall 
into the hands of the great autocrat, it will be once more the 
most dangerous of engines for the destruction of existing Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Besides schemes of territorial aggrandizement and increase 
of political power, Russia has, in common with Austria, an- 
other motive for destroying the independent existence of the 
Ottoman state. For three hundred years Turkey has been a 
sure asylum to social reformers, who have been expatriated in 
consequence of the failure of their efforts to vindicate the rights 
of man in the Continental states. To the political exile her 
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doors have been always open, and she has never denied food 
and shelter to the banished patriot who has appealed to her 
for sustenance and protection. England and Turkey are thus 
the two great cities of refuge, the one for Western, the other 
for Eastern Europe ; and as such, both are entitled to the re- 
spect of every free people and the lasting gratitude of all the 
friends of enlightened humanity. In 1842 the generous hos- 
pitality of Turkey saved not merely from want, but from an 
ignominious death, the thousands who appealed to her after 
the fall of the Hungarian government in that disastrous year. 
England and France then joined in sustaining Turkey in this 
most honourable course, and the much decried Anglo-Gallican 
alliance had its real origin in the community of opinion and 
feeling between the two nations to which these occurrences 
gave birth. Here, then, Christian despotism has both a wrong 
to avenge and a danger to avert. Turkey and England are 
alike perilous to dynastic interests, and the conquest of one is 
to be the prelude to the inevitable downfall of the other. 

For the sake of correcting a widely diffused popular error, 
we must here advert to an argument of the partisans of Russia, 
little urged in Europe, where the subject is better understood, 
but much relied on in the United States, where there is great 
general ignorance with rd to Oriental and Russian politics. 
We refer to the soar one object of the war was to open 
a passage for the Russian commercial marine between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, through the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, which were alleged to have been closed to 
Russia by the intrigues of England and France. The Sultan 
of Turkey is the sovereign of both shores of the Straits, as well 
as of the entire coasts of the Sea of Marmora, which lies be- 
tween them, and which is, according to the laws of nations, a 
close sea. The right of the Sultan, therefore, to close the pass- 
age of the Straits, is unquestionable ; but in point of fact they 
have been for a long period entirely open to the commerce of 
of the world, Russian as well as English and French, and the 
trading vessels of every maritime people pass freely through 
them from seato sea. Even the coasting trade between Turk- 
ish ports, a privilege which no Christian state allowsto foreigners 
upon its own shores, has been liberally conceded to Euro 
enterprise, and is mainly carried on in Frank bottoms. at 
Turkey, a power of no naval strength, should not expose her 
unfortified capital to danger by granting to foreign armed 
vessels the free navigation of its approaches, and lay herself at 
the mercy of other powers by allowing them to penetrate the 
heart of her territory, occupy the Sea of Marmora, and cut off 
the connection between her European and Asiatic possessions, 
would certainly form no just cause of complaint against her. 
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But Russia has not even the shadow of a 80 groundless 
as this. pe ae of the Straits by armed vessels was formally 
closed to nations by the treaty of 1841 between the five 
powers, with the full assent of Russia herself, who, sacrificing 
no right, gladly acceded to a stipulation which secured her 
own Euxine possessions against the danger of attack by French 
or English fleets, in case of war with either of those powers. 

The candid American student of contemporaneous history, 
who seeks a satisfactory answer to the question, “ Why Eng- 
land and France resisted the late attempted conquest of the 
Ottoman empire by the Russian forces?” will find it in solemn 
treaty obligations, and in the dangers to which the interests 
of civilization and of liberty would be exposed by the further 
growth and expansion of a power, whose action upon ev 
other body politic with which it has come in contact has uni- 
formly been that of the cannon-ball, 


‘‘ Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.” 


That the contest, which is but adjourned, not ended, will soon 
be renewed, there can be little doubt. In its next phase, it 
will probably assume a character which will more directly ap- 
peal to our political sympathies, if not to our material interests ; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped, that, in such an event, our 
moral influence at least may be thrown into the scale of human 
liberty and human progress. 

It is our firm persuasion, that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire are absolutely necessary, we will 
not say to the maintenance of that delusive figment, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, but to the free enjoyment of human 
rights in any part of that continent. We shall take an early 
occasion to shew the grounds of our belief that Christianity 
and civilization are destined to win great triumphs on a soil 
so long regarded by Europe as irreconcilably hostile to both. 
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Ant. VI.—1. Histoire Générale et Syst2me Comparé des Langues 


Semitiques. Par Ernzst Renan, Premiére Partie, Histoire 
Generale des Langues Semitiques. Paris: 1855. 

2. Ueber das Verhiltni: der Bigytiochen zum Semi- 
tischen Sprachstamm. Von Tueoporn Benrery, Leipsic. 


Brockhaus: 1844. 

3. The Hexaglott Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses in the 
Original H ebrew, with the ing Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic. Edited by Ropert Youna. Edinburgh : 
Robert Young. 

4. The Book of Jonah in Four Semitic Versions, viz., Chaldee, 
Syriac, Zthiopic, and Arabic, with ing Glossaries. 
By W. Wricut. Williams and Norgate, London and Edin- 
burgh. 1857. 

5. A Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Joun Witt1am Doxatpson, D.D. J. W. Parker & Son, 1853. 


1. Comparative Philology has frequently been likened, with 
no little obvious truth, to Comparative Anatomy. Viewed 
for a time, though rather anomalously, as mere branches of 
larger sciences, each has at length attained to an independent 
— and dignity in the rich domain of analytic knowledge. 

n both, a judicious comparison of well selected facts has pro- 
portionately led to manifold fruitful results. 

2. Of the several important functions of Comparative Ana-° 
tomy, not the least influential is its application to determine 
“the relative degrees of complexity in the organization of dif- 
ferent animals, and the number and value of the points of 
resemblance which different species manifest to each other in 
the totality of their organization.” Philology, in like manner, 
in its largest sense, may be described as the department of 
knowledge, whose aim is to explain the relative development 
of the various families of human language, and the true nature 
of such facts in each as seem to point to a common source and 
centre. 

3. In their analogous relation also to the most important 
discoveries in the earliest history of the earth and man respec- 
tively, these sciences furnish the reflective mind with a source 
of instruction and interest equally varied and abundant. 

4. Exceeding in fascination the most alluring and exalted 
pretensions of ancient magic, Comparative Anatomy, quick- 
ened by the spirit of philosophic genius, and meekly bend- 
ing before the hallowed shrine of scientific truth, has almost 


recalled in everything but life and locomotion the vanished 
ages of the immeasurable past. Especially in the hands of 
Professor Richard Owen, and other mighty masters of its 
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-deeper secrets, it has in our own times assumed a y en- 
larged sphere of interpretation, and thereby en into more 
intimate alliances with other important departments of thought 
and inquiry. How could any one have dreamed even at the 
period of John Hunter's highest success, that a mighty host 
of extinct animal forms would have been already summoned into 
the light of day, to bear testimony to previous physical condi- 
tions of our island-home, widely different from the present? 
Who could have imagined half a century since that in our 
Oolitic m, for example, no dubious remains of insectivorous 
Amphitheria and Phascolotheria, the tiny progenitors of an 
almost countless offspring, would be laid to the eyes of 
‘the curious, or, that we would ever have known certainly, that 
amidst the stately and luxuriant palm-groves of a tropical 
land, which, at the distant close of oft-repeated revolutions, 
was divinely destined to provide the materials of ~ el ical 
geography of modern England, vast herds of Pachyderms 
should have lived and died. 

5. Nor is the Comparative Philology of recent times awant- 
ing in similar disclosures of the remote history of our race. 
“ At that time” (the period of Voss’ literary triumphs), remarks 
Niebuhr in the Preface to his Roman History, “philology had 
already reached that height, which is now the boast of our 
nation. It had recognised its calling to be the mediator be- 
tween the remotest ages, to afford us the enjoyment of preserv- 
-ing an unbroken identity with the noblest and test na- 
tions of the ancient world, by familiarising us t h the 
medium of grammar and history, with the works of their 
minds, and the course of their destinies, as if there were no 
gulf which divided us from them.” 

6. But with still greater emphasis, and deeper significancy, 
we can now employ these eloquent words of the modern 
founder of philosophic history, if, in a reflective spirit, we 
rightly estimate the marked growth of classical, but more 
especially, of comparative philology, in Germany and Eng- 
land since the day in which he wrote. 

7. In 1776, Brassy Halhed published his translation of the 
“Gentoo Laws,” and thereby, though apparently in profound 
unconsciousness of his memorable position, gave an impulse 
to comparative philology of remarkable virtue and extent. As 
an instrument of divine sovereignty he had his own i 
task to perform, and thus when giving expresgion, without the 
apa either of present achievement or coming fame, to 

is simple faith in the linguistic value of an old Indian tongue, 
he became an illustrative instance of the lines of the Poet 
Laureate :— 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 
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Little did this pioneer, of a more searching treatment of lan- 
guage than was customary aforetime, anticipate the solid 
issues to which he contributed, when in in ucing his San- 
skrit Ashlogues to the English reader, he employed the follow- 
ing words: “The Sanskrit language is very copious and 
nervous, but the style of the best authors wonderfully concise. 
It far exceeds the Greek and the Arabic in the regularity of 
its etymology, and like them has a prodigious number of deri- 
vatives from each primary root. The grammatical rules also are 
numerous and difficult, though there are not many anomalies.” 
And though giving no distinct indication of the relationship 
of Sanskrit to the classical languages, few initial efforts in 
any science are more impressive in the review than Hal- 
hed’s transcriptions of these antians poems from the Devana- 
gari into the Roman character. Even to the eye of the cursory 
reader, the verbal resemblances to cognate terms in Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic, can scarcely, we think, be overlooked, as 
for example in the following Ashlogue Aryachhund, of which 
we give two versions, the one literal by Halhed, the other, 
which, however, is more of a metrical paraphrase, by Herbert 
Knowles :— 
“ Swejeno neyatee wirum 
Pereheete booddheer weenashe kalaepee 


Chhaedaepee chundene teroo 
Goorebheyetee mookhum koot, haresye.” 


“ A good man goes not upon enmity, ‘ 
But is well inclined towards another, even while he is ill treated by him : 
So even while the sandal-tree is felling 
It imparts to the axe its aromatic flavour.” 


“Forgive thy foes ;—nor that alone ; 
Their evil deeds with good repay ; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 
And kiss the hand upraised to slay. 


“So does the fragrant sandal bow 
In meek forgiveness to its doom ; 
And o’er the axe at every blow, 
Sheds in abundance rich perfume.” 


8. But, to form a correct judgment of the ameliorating in- 
fluence of Sanscrit on the philosophy of language, we merely 
require to recall foramoment the fantastic perversions of classi- 
cal etymology of an earlier day, though at no great distance 
from our own. Intensely singular in the history of scholarshi 
must those lessons now appear, where, for example, “ Frater” 
(Sans. Bhratri) ‘was deemed adequately accounted for by the 
bald conundrum of “ferre alter ;” or “Soror” (S. Svastri) in lack 
of an equally preposterous lineage, was dignified by the dim 
mysterious oracle of “cujus etym. vexatiss ;” or “ Nepos” (S. 
Naptri) was more than darkly interpreted by “ v: neg. ermous, 
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quod non sit generis fundamentum,” there being apparently 
no very marked scandal in proclaiming to the world at large 
the most venerable, though, in some instances, by no means 
docile genus “Grandson” as the pre-eminent type of all the 
cripples of mankind. 

9.. The are of such times doubtless must, in its oppor- 
tunities of perplexity and disorder, in no small measure have 
copied the model of the yeoman’s special interest in the race of 


pigs, of which he was wont to allege that its main profit consists. 


in the heap of confused eating that it produces. For could any- 
thing be more fertile in confusion than the doctrine that 
Greek is of higher antiquity than Latin, and Hebrew the first 
and universal parent of every language ? 

~ 10. It was at.a juncture, then, not more trying to the moral 
sense than the intellect of the earnest philologist, that a way 
of escape from the dark and straitened methods of ancient 
prescription was opened up. In the fulness of his appointed 
times, God, of his infinite wisdom, enabling one or two ardent 
inquirers in India to penetrate the grammatical structure of 
its ancient language, and by the extension of their sympa- 
thies to Europe, provided for the relief of scholars, who, while 
instinctively eeblng a more profound and consistent philoso- 
phy, had not until then the adequate means of finding it. 
“In the treatment,” observes Bopp in the preface to his 
Vergleichende Grammatik, “ of our Buropean tongues, a new 
epoch could not fail to open upon us in the discovery of 
another region in the world of language, namely, the Sanscrit, 
of which it has been demonstrated ‘that in its grammatical 
constitution it stands in the most intimate relation to the 
Greek, the Latin, the Germanic, &c. ; so that it has afforded 
for the first time a firm foundation for the grammatical con- 
nexion between the two languages called the classical, as 
well as of the relation of these two to the German, the Lithu- 
anian, and the Slavonic.” 

11. We have already alluded to the long prevailing belief 
in Hebrew as the mater sola linguarum. We also have re- 
cognised the claims of Sanscrit to a very high antiquity. At 
the same time we are not prepared to accept the idea that 
such claims are grounded in its historical priority to the 
venerable language of the Old Testament, or because of its 
having superseded in the estimate of any philologist the latter 
as the fountain-head of human speech. bn the contrary, we 
are ready to ask the question: Are not both the one and the 
other the early offspring of a still more ancient and aboriginal 
tongue, and does not their linguistic value depend on the fact 
that they are merely its leading representatives, and have at 
. VOL. VII.—NO. XXVL. 3M ; 
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several important points an analogous relationship to their 
respective cognates ? 

12. In speaking, however, of the place and power of San- 
scrit in reference to the regeneration of classical philology, as 
well as of the lively parallelism that as a centre in the Indo- 
European languages it presents to the Hebrew, we are the 
more forcibly reminded of the inferior position allowed to 
the latter since the revival of scholarship by comparative phi- 
-lologists, especially in England, Notwithstanding its para- 
mount claims as the normal type of the Shemitic group, the 
standard of Shemitic philology, and the key to the intellectual 
constitution, spirit, and genius of that illustrious people 
“ whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came,” the respect due to it as such has been greatly 
withheld. 

13. How shall we explain or vindicate the fact, that while 
the study of the chief languages of Europe has been quick- 
ened into new life, and the means of their comprehensive in- 
vestigation have been Se cee increased, so little eom- 
paratively of any signal value has been done in this country 
to promote the comparative investigation of the several mem- 
bers of the Shemitic group. As trustworthy guides to the most 
accurate methods of approaching the Indo-Germanic languages, 
the names of Rosen, Wilson, Bopp (in Eastwick’s evanslation), 
Pott (Journal of Education), Max Muller, Bunsen, Rawlinson, 
Winning, and Donaldson, will at once occur to every English 
scholar. Almost in vain, however, if we except the small 
though valuable grammar of the last-mentioned author, shalt 
we even now find the means in an independent and separate 
form of valid instruction in Shemitic philology. 

14 Nor in thus referring to the want, equally remarkable 
and distressing, of suitable means of a scientific study of the 
Shemitic family, do we wilfully overlook the valuable labours 
of various oriental scholars at different periods in the history 
of this country. Of earlier works the various Polyglots, 
and in particular that of Brian Walton, with its rich pro- 
legomena, especially as more recently edited by Dathe and 

rangham, are indispensable as furnishing the materials of 
verbal analysis and comparison. From the well known work 
of Castell ie no little assistance may be obtained, though at 


a considerable outlay of patience and baffled expectation, so 
frequently is the word expressly needed by the student awant- 
ing in the Lexicon, and the principle of comparison amissing 
in the Grammar. In several works, also, of much more modern 
date, though not specially devoted to the work of eomparison, 
many valuable discussions and hints are to be met with. In 
the various productions of Dr Samuel Lee’s pen, his Hebrew 
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Grammar with its frequent references to Arabic construc- 
tions, his Lexicon, characterised by a copious exhibition of 
cognate terms, Syriac, Arabic, and A&thiopic, translations of 
Oriental Texts, but especially the Theophania of Ephraem 
Syrus, and what is perhaps the most valuable of this most 
fertile author's works, viewed in reference to the study of the 
other members of this family, his Book of Job,—in Preston’s 
Koheleth and Genesis,—Cureton’s Syriac Texts, and especially 
the Spicilegium Syriacum as being one of the most accessible 
of his works ; Burgess’ Syriac Hymns; Phillips’ and Harris’ 
Cowper’s Syriac Grammars, and in Tattam’s Coptic Texts, the 
anxious and persevering student will find much useful matter 
in occasional notices of the cognate force of single words, the 
interchange of consonants, and the analogous principles of 
syntax. 

15. But while gratefully accepting the isolated and miscel- 
laneous aids afforded by the special productions of modern 
ee mo it is still a matter of regret, that, with the excep-: 
tion of Donaldson’s “‘ Comparative Hebrew Grammar,” azedtp 
referred to, and which, though of much value in furnishing 
important suggestions as to what is urgently required in order: 
to philosophic acquaintance with Hebrew, was not intended 
by its author as a guide to the investigation of Shemitic gene- 
rally, no attempt has been, until very lately, made either in 
this country or abroad to produce in an entire and separate 
form a rigorous investigation into the history, or supply the 
—_ of an enlightened comparative estimate, of this tribe of 
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16. But further, it is deserving of remark, and at the 
same time is in a a= measure explanatory of the poverty of 
this country in the means of attaining to a scientific know- 
ledge of the Biblical languages, that until of late years even. 
the public expounders of God’s holy oracles were not — 
by the churches to advance in their acquaintance with He- 
brew beyond its rudiments. 

17. Nor, if we mistake not, is any branch of the Christian 
Church —— us, even at er wom Ber —_ alive to the im- 
portance of a comparative study of t emitic tongues as is 
necessary to its formal eee as the needful preliminary 
to a sound exegesis of the Old Testament. 

18. And here we cannot but advert to a question on which: 
something has of late been spoken and written, viz. the revi- 
sion of the Authorised Version of the Scriptures. That the 
most extreme statements have been made on both sides of 
this question is, of course, what might have been expected,. 
when so little mature judgment comparatively of a a 
philological kind has been provided for on either. Wit 
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neither party, we confess, have we at present any very active 
sympathy. For while, on the one hand, we unfeignedly re- 
gard the authorised version with the utmost love and reve- 
rence, fully recognising it as a special gift of Christ Jesus to 
the English nation, a gift associated with the sufferings, patient 
endurance, heroic deeds of every-day duty, and sweet re- 
pose in death of multitudes now before the heavenly throne, 
and while at the same time esteeming it in its character of a 
translation as perhaps the greatest literary monument the 
world has ever seen, we cannot but believe that should the 
good time ever come when the Church at large will be pre- 
pared, by the diffusion of the spirit of scientific exegesis to 
welcome a judicious revision of the Bible, the fact of the ques- 
tion having at any time been a matter of controversy, will at 
least awaken some little curiosity to ascertain the precise 
points of difference between the belligerents. 

19. How any one who has ever seriously endeavoured to 
compare, for example, the prophecies of Hosea in the original 
and vernacular, can adopt a strong negative on this question, 
is to us somewhat of a psychological mystery. Is there not, 
at the same time, however, not a little rashness in the kind of 
dissatisfaction at times expressed in some quarters with the 
existing text of the English Bible? 

20. As already stated, we have at present no very lively 
sympathy even with those who maintain the affirmative side 
of the controversy. A question of primary importance must, 
it seems to us, be answered previously to the practical adop- 
tion of their views. For, admitting, as is freely done, the de- 
sirableness of a revision, in the view at least of disclosing the 
finer and more delicate hues and tissues of the original lan- 

(we refer here especially to the Hebrew and Chaldee 
of. the Old Testament), relieving synonyms of the confusion 
adhering to them, accurately discriminating conjugations and 
tenses, and assigning to particles their proper function in the 
logic of syntax, the following important question remains, 
Does such a knowledge of the peculiar genius of the original 
tongue so prevail as duly to qualify an adequate body of men 
in the churches to sit in righteous judgment on the method 
and results of the desirable revision after it shall have been 
made? And, further, may we not suitably ask, Would it be 
either wise or safe to entrust the momentous task of amending 
the vernacular and the no less important function of pro- 
nouncing judgment on proposed emendations, to individuals 
having no such ripe —eene with the affiliated languages 
as will enable them fully to master the spirit of the original, 


and find on broad grounds of scientific construction a trust- 
worthy guide to accurate interpretation? No greater evil, we 
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believe, could befal the churches of this land,—no more serious 
disadvantage could ever occur to the cause of British Chris- 
tianity and civilisation throughout the world, than a prema- 
ture revision of the English Bible, so far as the Old Testament 
is concerned. A great work of this nature, if it is to be well 
done, must not be done too soon. It will be the Church’s pro- 
per season for making the suitable effort when the paramount 
duty of promoting a scholarly and reverential exegesis, by 
means of a shrewd comparative philology, has been faithfully 
acknowledged in the instruction of the student of theology. 

21. In the view of aiding in some measure to advance the 
right method of performing this duty, we propose now, in our 
remaining pages, to make some observations on the works 
whose titles we have set down at the head of this paper. 

22. In a remarkably intelligent preface M. Renan informs 
us that his undertaking, when complete, is meant to hold a 
place in relation to the Shemitic group of languages similar to 
that of Bopp’s great work on the Indo-Germanic. — His pre- 
sent volume is occupied with the History. The Comparative 
Grammar will form the subject of the succeeding one. 

23. The main topics discussed by him are arranged in five 
books, entitled, Questions of Origin,— Primary Epoch of the 
Development of the Shemitic Languages, embracing the He- 
brew Period,—the Aramaean Period, forming the second 
Epoch of development,—the third Epoch embracing the Arabic 
Period,—and, lastly, General Conclusions. And in elucida- 
tion of these most interesting themes, he treats in several 
separate chapters of the general character of the Shemitic na- 
tions and languages,—the primitive extent of area occupied by 
the latter,—the origin of dialects, with the hypothesis of a 
primitive Shemitic tongue,—the Hebrew or Israelite branch,— 
the Phenician or speech of Canaan,—the Aramaic among the 
Jews, (embracing the Biblical, Targumic, and Talmudic Chal- 
dee, the Syro-Chaldaic, and Samaritan),—the Pagan Aramaism 
(or Nabathean and Sabean),—the Christian Aramaic or 
Syriac,—the influences exerted and felt by the Shemitic lan- 
guages during the Aramaic period,—the southern branch of 
Shemitic, the Joktanid or Sa (including the Himyantic 
and Ethiopic),—the Arabic, ¢.¢. the Ismaelitish or Moadic 
branch,—the general laws of the development of the Shemitic 

,—and the Shemitic languages as com with 

- languages of other families, and especially with the Indo- 
uropean. 

' 24. Nor is there almost any historical question of material 

interest to the philologist on which M. Renan does not intel- 

ligently enter, or from the treatment of which he retires with- 

out leaving a vivid and satisfactory impression. He-exhibits 
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clearly, for example, the organic sources of the peculiar re+ 
striction of the Shemitic group of tongues to a single type. 
In speaking of the concrete genius of these languages, he re- 
minds us of the material and sensuous character of almost 
every root-word, as well as of the peculiar concentration of 
the entire family around its fountain-head. He also, in a 
remarkably lucid manner, analyses the facts relative to the 
mutual action of Iranian and Shemitic in their primary state, 
and disembroils several interesting questions ing the 
elementary linguistic character of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Babylonia and Assyria. A careful perusal of his work, how- 
ever, can alone leave an adequate impression of its high value 
as a perspicuous and exhaustive introduction to Shemitic his- 
tory. ‘The style, moreover, which though compact, is at the 
same time warm and sparkling, is in happy unison with the 
author’s skilful distribution of his materials, highly cultivated 
intelligence in their illustration, and admirable candour in 
their use. 

25. On one point, however, we cannot but express the most 
earnest and peremptory opposition to M. Renan’s method. In 
common with a class of speculatists who, heedless of their own 
moral instincts, and slighting the primary principles and pre- 

ts of logic, cherish an avoidance of nem prepossessions in 
scientific investigations, he handles the facts of Scripture as 
if, instead of being the fruit of a divine discovery, they were 
merely the result of human inquiry. In speaking, for example, 
of the preternatural confusion of tongues at Babel, he professes 
to regard it asa pure myth, making use of the following words : 
“ Une tradition adoptée par les Hebreux et exprimée par un 
curieux mythe etymologique, place, il est vrai, le point de dis- 

ion des races dans la plaine de Sennaar, et rattache ce fait 
a la construction de Babylone. Mais cette legend ne parait 
pas fort ancienne, elle s’explique par certains particularités 
caractéristiques de la Babylone.” And in like manner, when 
setting forth monotheism as the theory in religion by means of 
which the marked subjectivity of the Shemitic race may, in 
his view, be most philosophically explained, he entirely over- 
looks the inspired history of man, as well as the only scientific 
solution of the fact, that, according to that history, the worship 
of one God antedates every system of polytheism. 

26. “On se fait,” says Pascal, “ une idole de la verité méme.” 
In their defence of what they believe to be truth, some men 
yielding tot he deceptive influences now of intellectual vanity, 
and at other times of secret, subtle unbelief, become to a cer- 
tain extent the patrons, if not the advocates of perilous errors. 
And thus in any sphere of thought, especially where the divine 
or miraculous element preremptorily demands a place, it is 
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no uncommon thing to meet with spurious assertions of the 
rights of science as the organ of what is supposed to be truth. 
In the study, for example, of the progressive of animal 
or vegetable life,—in tracing the stages in the foetal condition 
of a vertebrate animal from the microscopic germ to the fron- 
tier of mature life, no definite idea, according to such views, is 
allowable of the fact that a preternatural agency in the origin 
and progress of life has been divinely revealed—no faith in 
Christ Jesus as the Creator of all things, however scientifically 
acquired, is admissible. It is assumed by this class of thinkers, 
that by any bias towards a preternatural agency while one is 
aes investigations into nature, dishonour is done te 
trut 

27. Is there not, ote a in —_ an ce on o all ran 

possessions as is too uently evin enan 
ves of like wupethien a himself in their assumed cham- 
eon of the freedom and independence of truth, a material 
allacy entirely destructive of the primary foundations of. all 
belief in facts? Nor can we fail, besides, to ask the question, 
Supposing that any earnest man had courage to go thi 
with this doctrine, could he possibly avoid the blank abyss of 
intellectual negations? On our table, for example, there are 
at this moment, in position, at irregular intervals of space, 
which are almost representative of their gradations in natural 
order, the following animal organisms, viz., Halichondria ocu- 
lata, Actinia Dianthus, Aphrodite Aculeata and Ardea cinerea, 
But how can we believe in their cumulative objective existence 
or in their differential characters, except on the assumption 
that God who created them and us is equally incapable of be- 
ing deceived and of deceiving his creatures ? 

28. Nor unless we are prepared, on the one hand, to reject 
the simple idea of a divine revelation as in every sense impos- 
sible either for God to bestow on man, or for man to receive 
from God, or, on the other, to deny the validity of its evidences, 
can any one rationally judge of the facts communicated by it, 
apart from some prepossession of miracles as a matter of law 
and fact, and also of God’s truth and sincerity in using them. 
In denuding revealed facts of their historical character, in 
treating them as fables, we but exemplify the presence and 
ep of assumptions on the side of falsehood. For to escape 

rom all prepossessions whatever, is as impossible as to escape 
from the presence of the universal air. In, however, vindicat- 
ing and duly regulating the inalienable assumptions of primary 
fact, we merely submit to the ical obligation so deeply 
felt and most tersely expressed by Augustine, “ Sic accipite ut 
mereamini intelligere. Fides enim debet praecedere intellée- 
tum, ut sit intellectus fidei praemium.” 
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29. The “ Verhiltniss” of Benfey, in exposition of the rela- 
tion of Coptic to Shemitic, though of less recent date than M. 
Renan’s work, is on more special grammatical grounds, de- 
serving of the earnest attention of the student. The only 
language which derives its origin from the ancient Egyptian, 
Coptic, though no longer vernacular, having been superseded 
in the land of its birth by Arabic, must ever be a subject of 
much interest alike to the ethnographer and historian. It is 
moreover the language of the existing liturgy of the Coptic 
Church. 

30. As the medium of decyphering the hieroglyphic, hieratic, 

and enchorial inscriptions, this language has been employed 
with much success by several eminent philologists both in Eng- 
land and Germany. Mr Osburn, availing himself of the pre- 
vious labours of Champollion and Birch, has given in his 
“Monumental History of Egypt,” manifold elaborate, though 
in some respects, rather tedious illustrations of its value as an 
exponent of the ancient language of the country. And while 
Bunsen and Lepsius have greatly promoted, by their efforts in 
decypherment, an interest in it on the part of ethnographic 
inquirers, others of their countrymen, restricting their investi- 
gations to special points of interest in its linguistic constitu- 
tion, have done much to forward and secure the success of 
their efforts. Meier in his “ Anhang iiber das Verhiiltniss 
des igyptisches Sprachstammes zum Semitischen,” and 
Boetticher in his “ Wereslforsdeungen,” have been, by their 
comparative study of Coptic and Shemitic roots, peculiarly 
serviceable to students of the ancient inscriptions. 
- It is mainly, however, because of the novel classification of 
the Shemitic family to which Benfey has been led as the re- 
sult of a minute comparison of grammatical facts in Coptic 
and Hebrew, and the influence of Coptic on special inquiries 
regarding the connecting medium of the Indo-Germanic and 
Shemitic languages, that a peculiar importance attaches to his 
researches. Let us briefly indicate to the reader, who may 
not have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Benfey’s volume, the method pursued by him. 

31. Beginning with a comparison of the inseparable pro- 
nouns of the singular masculine gender in the Coptic and 
Shemitic, of which family he assumes Hebrew to be the leading 
type, he establishes the following equivalents :— 

First person: Aigyptian “Iauta” = Shemitic *. 
Second person: Aigypt. “Kappa’= Shem. 3. 
Third person: Aigypt. ‘ Fei” = Shem. Ni. 
He then, after treating of the singular masculine gender of the 
Zizyptian article, enters into a fuller inquiry into the nature 
and functions of the inseparable pronouns. To this there suc- 
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ceeds an explanation of his views of the separable personal 
pronouns, and the just application of the forms already handled, 
to the structure of case-endings. 

32. Having thus minutely compared the pertinent gram- 
matical phenomena in the two languages, his general conclusion 
is, that the isthmus of Suez must be regarded as the common 
frontier of two main branches of the Shemitic group. To the 
east, the Asiatic branch embraces all the tongues which for long 
were denominated Oriental,—a term to which the appellation 
* Syro-Arabian” has sometimes of late years been preferred,— 
though both names, at best of vague import, are now almost 
entirely superseded by the conventional, yet scarcely more 
appropriate, designation of Shemitic. Westward, the African 
branch includes the Coptic, and all the languages spoken in 
northern Africa, extending to the shores of the Atlantic. 

33. In the Polyglots of Young and Wright, we cannot but 
thankfully welcome the heralds of a better time in Shemitic 
Philology than this country, and especially our Scottish divi- 
sion of it, had, even twenty-five years ago, any good reason to 
hope for. The goodly fruits of uncommon enthusiasm and 
energy, they exhibit an illustrious contrast to the shallow 
and effete efforts in Chrestomathy of a former time that too 
many students have now every reason to deplore. 

34. Not the least memorable and instructive of our personal 
experiences of the past, is an accidental visit made in quest of 
a grammar, to an old book shop in that part of the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, which, probably for certain grave geognostic 
reasons, inaccessible to the vulgar mind, is commonly called 
the Earthen Mound. Descending several steps beneath the 
level, or rather slope of the street, and passing into a small, 
low-roofed room, of not more than the ordinary deficiency of 
light and lustre of similar lowly literary repositories in any 
large town at the dark time of the year, we found ourselves 
almost immediately in animated talk with the bookseller, not 
about the binding or prices of books, but, to our great surprise, 
on the prospects of Oriental learning in Britain, and especially 
in the northern Athens itself. Retiring for an instant into 
an adjoining apartment, seemingly involved in still greater 
obscurity than his humble shop in front, and re-appearing with 
a single sheet of paper in his hand, he informed us that it was 
a specimen of a Hexaglot Pentateuch, the readings, correc- 
tions, and entire mechanical production of which were almost 
entirely the work of his wimbled brain and hands. But let us 
briefly tell Mr Young’s story in his own way. 

35. “ When it is borne in mind,” he says, in his prefatory 
note, .. . “that the other versions had to be transcribed for 
the purpose of printers’ copy, . . . that each text had to be 
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compared five or six times word for word,—that the very 
familiarity which such repeated revisals have produced was 
nearly the means of leaving mistakes uncorrected, drawing the 
attention from the letter to the sense,—that with the exce 

tion of the assistance of a friend, who has had considerable 
experience in correcting for the press, the whole burden, from 
first to last, was undivided ;—when these things are calmly 
considered, it will be admitted that the task was no easy one.” 

36. The languages and versions, to use Mr Youngs own 
words, employed in the preparation of his Hexaglot, are :—~ 
“1. The Original Hebrew Text, from Vanderhoaght. 2. The 
Hebrew Samaritan, in its original character. 3. The Chaldee 
Samaritan Version, or Translation of the Pentateuch into the 
Samaritan language, a dialect of the Aramaean. 4. The Chal- 
dee Version of Onkelos, from Walton, with a collation of 
Landau’s edition of Mendelsohn. 5. The Syriac Peshito ver- 
sion, from the texts of Walton and Lee. 6. The Arabic ver- 
sion of Saadish Gaon, from the texts of Walton and Carlyle.” — 

37. Nor is Mr Young’s estimate of his little work at all too 
high. ‘“ Whether,” he remarks, “it be considered in a philo- 
logical or theological point of view, it can hardly fail to prove 
useful to the student in his researches after the truth. The inti- 
mate connection and relationship which it exhibits as existing 
between these Shemitic languages, is singularly interesting. 
A view is here laid open to the inspection of the comparative 

hilologist in his examination of these tongues, which, it is 

lieved, can be found nowhere else. By abstracting the affixes 
and prefixes, by a careful attention to the rules by which let- 
ters of the same organ are interchanged in the several lan- 
guages, the inquirer will find little difficulty in discovering 
that, in a vast majority of instances, the same roots prevail 
throughout all these dialects; and thus he will be able to 
discover, in some one or other of them, the true origin of many 
of those obscure words which form such stumbling-blocks to 
the mere Hebraist.” 

38. Of the object and nature of “The Book of Jonah in 
Four Shemitic Versions,” we cannot more fitly speak than in 
the following extract from Mr Wright's preface :—“ This ve- 
lume presents to the student one of the shortest and simplest 
of the Biblical books, in four of the old Oriental versions, viz. 
—the Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic,—accompanied 
by glossaries, which give not only the meaning of every word 
in each of the texts, but also the principal cognate vocables in 
the other dialects; so that a careful study of the work, brief 
though it be, will enable the reader to arrive at a tolerably 
accurate comprehension of some of the principal points of re- 
semblance and difference in the Shemitic languages.” 
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89. In his glossaries, Mr Wright has embodied a large 
amount of most valuable matter. The allied words in the 
several languages, being placed in close juxtaposition, are thus 
rendered not only of easy comparison as regards their structure 
and significancy, but also afford the occasion of an important 
exercise of the student’s skill in the knowledge and adjust- 
ment of the vowels required in the use of the formative words. 

40. In illustration of this remark, we subjoin specimens 
from the several glossaries, premising that, as the appropriate 
printing types, with the exception of the Hebrew, are not 
always of easy access, the others have been transcribed into 
the Roman character. 

41, (a) Cuati gx. W3), (y’ vesh) Wh (y’ vish), imperf. W3” 

i-vash) be dry, dry up, wither. Arabic, ya-bi-sha. Aithiopic, 
ee Hebrew, U2" (ya-vesh). Syriac, yi-besh. Samaritan, 
ya-ba-sha. NMJ (ya-besh-ta) the dry ground, land ; properly 
the feminine of the adjective WR) (ya-bish) = W2? (ya-vesh). 
(Ar. ya-viy-shu; Syr. yav-yish). Heb. ‘WW32. (yab-ba-sha) 
Twa? (yab-ye-sheth). Syr. ya-bish-to. Sam. ya-ba-sha-tah. 

42. (b) Syriac. “ K’dam.” Imperfect “ Nek-duum,” be 
before, precede, anticipate, or be beforehand with, in old Eng- 
lish, prevent. III. “ Ka-dem,” make, precede, do beforehand, 
anticipate. “ Kad kud-main tiun yod-in,” since ye are aware 

ma. “Ka-dem e-mad li o-chi,” my brother told me be- 
forehand. Arab. “ Ka-da-ma,” precede; “ka-de-ma,” ekg: 
arrive; “ka-du-ma,” be ancient. th. Ka-da-ma. Heb. DFP 
(kid-dem). Chald. DIp. Sam. Ka-dam. 

43. (c) Airniopic. ‘“‘ La-tsa-ka,” imperfect; “ ye-la-tse-ke,” 

adhere, be united. IV. “ a-le-tsa-ka,” make, pt te or ap- 
, unite ; intransitive, to be near, or on the point of, fol- 

owed by the subjunctive ; Chap. III. 4. Wa-le-tsi-ko, ye-ba-i, 

Ha-gu-ra, (we may supply ka-ma). Arab. A-si-ka (P¥N), 

a-si-ka (PWN), a-ri-ka, a-ri-ja. 

44, (d) Apanic. “ Tar-ja-ma,” translate one language 

into another, interpret, explain, entitle. thiopic, Ta- 

ma, Aram. 03°F. Hence Arab. Tar-ja-ma-nu, 4th. The- 

re-gue-me-ne, Chald. (IA (‘M), Syr. Tar-g-man-no, an in- 

, Ital. Turcimanno; Portug. Turgimao, trugimao ; 

Fr. Drogman ; Engl. Dragoman. 

45. On one or two points of essential importance in the 
scientific study of pee em he philology, but more especially 
in the comparison of the Shemitic family of languages, a few 
brief remarks may now be added in supplement of, and as a 
suitable conclusion to, the preceding statements. 
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Hebrew has already been regarded by us as the typical 
form of the Shemitic, and therefore, analogously related to its 
several cognate tongues, as Sanskrit is to the other members 
of the Indo-Germanic group. 

46. Accepting, then, this central character of Hebrew as the 
natural point of departure in reviewing the structure of She- 
mitic generally, its alphabetical system, viewed with a spe- 
cial reference to the organic principle of articulation on which 
it is based, naturally, in the first instance, claims our attention. 

47, Now, in every safe inquiry into the symbolical repre- 
sentation of the sounds composing a language, duer must 
be had not merely to such facts as are peculiarly illustrative 
of the physical organs of speech, but also to the manner in 
which such facts are susceptible of modification, either natu- 
rally, because of a greater or less flexibility in the several or- 
gans, or through the variously modifying influences of a strictly 
external nature. Moreover, the silent and secret prejudices in 
favour of national or local methods of articulation, whereby a 
false standard of judgment regarding the modes practised by 
other nations is insensibly engendered, require to be vigilantly 
guarded against. 

48. Let us, in illustration of these views, take advantage of 
an extract from the admirable dissertation on the Theory of 
the Greek Alphabet, by Dr Donaldson, in his Modern Cratylus, 
(p. 99) :—“ There are some nations, as for instance our own 

ighlanders in Wales and Scotland, who can never even in 
English words pronounce the medials ; and even in those lan- 

which have both orders in common use, as in the Greek, 
if a tenuis becomes a medial, an adjoining tenuis is also changed 
into a medial, as fara i8dou0¢. The old Italian and Runic 
alphabets had no medials, and the Shemitic nations seem to 
have little need of tenues ; there is no p in the Arabic alpha- 
bet, and, at the present day, the Arabs pronounce their ‘ caf’ 

49. While, therefore, selecting the Hebrew alphabet in its 
original form of sixteen letters as the most ideal representation 
of the symbols employed in the cognate languages, the utmost 
care is needful to avoid any false conclusions regarding the 
latter, in consequence either of a partial and undue estimate, 
or an unsound use of the latter. 

50. Of the historical origin of the Shemitic alphabet there 
are no reliable traces. According to Pliny, it was not in the 
first instance employed or communicated by the Hebrews. In 
the seventh book of his Natural History he remarks, “‘ Literas 
semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse: sed alii apud Aigyptios a 
Mercurio, ut Gellius: alii apud Syros repertas volunt.” 

51. At whatever period, however, the Hebrew people ac- 
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quired their sichalets its entire accordance with the structure 
and genius of the Shemitic language discovers its strictly She- 
mitic origin. Originally the offspring of hieroglyphic signs,—a 
fact apparent from the notional significancy of its symbolical 
names,—it most unmistakeably shews in its present state, thé 
inward tendency of the language to develop itself in flexion, 
and at the same time strictly to maintain its family character. 
52. The following is the organic arrangement of the letters 
roposed by Donaldson in his Comparative Grammar (p. 3). 
tt is based on an analysis of the fundamental elements of a 
syllabarium, and provides an excellent key to the alphabetical 
system as modified in the . languages 
utes. 


53. Breathings. Labials. Gutturals. Dentals. 
X’h 3b 3g Id. Medials. 
Mh jIw=bh MA*h=gh Odh. Aspirates, 
Y°h Bp=ng Ppg=ng At=nd Tenues. 
Liquids. 
OL > m. jn. D's. 

54. And the physiological principle of this arrangement will 
receive a more ample illustration, if we view it in some degree 
in connection not only with the cognate alphabets, but also 
with the Indian. 

55. 1. Heb. xg’h. (spiritus lenis). Syr. Olaph. Arab. Hlip. Ath. Alph. Sans. . 
Th. (spiritus asper). Syr.He.  Arab.He. ith. Hoi. ... h. 
3)."h. (semivocalis). Syr.He. Arab. Ain. Ath. Ain. ... a. 
1b. (media labialis). Syr. Beth. Arab. Be. Ath Beth. ... b. 
‘}. w. (semivocalis ,, ). Syr. Vau. Arab. Wau. Ath. Wawe. ... v.w. 

56. In thus dwelling in some little detail on the value of a 
comprehensive acquaintance with the alphabetic system of the 
Semitic, we ah ne in view the vital place occupied in all 
comparative philology by the law of permuted letters in lan- 
guages of the same family,—a truth which we can approach 
successfully only in so far as the true relation of the sounds of 
a language to its written characters is distinctly understood. 

57. Of the operation of this deep-rooted principle of the in- 
terchange of sounds and signs in Shemitic, a few instances will 
furnish an illustration, it being of course assumed, that the 
great law of interchange worked out by Grimm from the 
Teutonic is, with certain modifications, applicable to every 
form of human speech. 

58. 1. Medials are interchangeable with aspirates ; (a) e. g. 
2 into }, as in 393°} which becomes in Syriac “ Rav-rab,” to 
which we have an English parallel in the word “ life-guards,” 
which seems to have been originally “ leib-guards,” 4. e. “ body- 
guards.” (6) 3 into M, as Syriac “ Par-vu-go;” Heb. fT}DN; 
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as in Indo-Germ. yestern—zés. (c) ‘t into B, as in 237, 
to creep, 13%, an unused root ; Syriac, T’va (300). 

59, 2. Aspirates are interchangeable with tenues, (a) ¢. g. 
© with 7, as in Sup; Arab. “ Ka-ta-la,” (9np), to which there 
is a parallel in three, tres, thrust, trudo 
- 60. 3. Tenues with medials, e. g. (a) Y (*h) is ey | 
softened down to N(‘h), B(p=nb) is exchanged with 3, P 
(q=ng) with 3, as in like manner in the Indo-European, we 
find Fr. “abeille” for apicula; “ sieben” for septem ; “ acer,” 
aigre, eager; “ aboculus,” aveugle, duc-o’zug; “ lacruma,” 
daxguoy; Goth. tagr. 

61. Of several other points of no little interest, especially 
to younger students of comparative Shemitic, we were in 
hopes of supplying some illustrations, as, for example, the 
doctrine of monosyllabic roots. The space granted to us is, 
however, too limited: to allow any such extension of our ob- 
servations. 








Art. VIIL—1. Primary Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 

- Diocese of Brechin, at the Annual Synod of 1857, by A. 
P.-Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, en- 
larged, with an Appendix. London: Masters. 

2. Pastoral Address of the Scottish Episcopal Synod with re- 

’ ference thereto. é 

8. The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Doctrine of the English Church, with a 
Vindication of the Reception of the Wicked, and of the 
Adoration of our Lord Jesus Christ truly present. By 
the Rev. E. B. Puszy, D.D., Oxford. Parker, 1857. Pp. 
349. 


Tuovex the publication which stands at the head of our list 
was “intended,” as its author tells us, “for theological stu- 
dents only,” we cannot join in the surprise which he ex- 
= that it should have attracted some little notoriety, and 

me matter more or less of public discussion. That the 
lay members of the Scottish eee communion should 
take some interest in the doctrines held and inculcated by one 


of their chief pastors, on a subject so vital as that of the Eu- 
charist, is surely not wonderful, and even those who, like our- 
selves, have the misfortune to live outside the pale of the 
“QOhurch in Scotland,” have been accustomed to rate a 
Bishop’s Charge to his clergy on a momentous question of the 
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day, at something higher than a mere scholastic exercise. We 
do think our author estimates his office and functions, and 
bears his honours, far too meekly. Even a Scottish 4 
is a person of far more importance than he imagines, 
such a manifesto issued from any one of the episcopal thrones 
of England, it is not perhaps too much to say that it would 
have kindled a flame throughout the empire second only to 
that of the Papal aggression; and though the utterances of 
the See of Brechin may not be deemed by the public at large 
so important as those of Canterbury or York, yet surely the 
aes for the first time since the Reformation, by any 
ishop of the Reformed Church, of a doctrine of the Eucharist 
in substance identical with that of Rome, is a matter of some 
little public interest, and one likely to elicit remark and ani- 
madversion in a circle somewhat wider than that of the seven- 
teen clergymen to whom it was originally addressed. We say 
advisedly for the first time, because, though we are well aware 
that particular portions of the system now avowed by Bishop 
Forbes have been held and maintained, more or less explicitly, 
by English Bishops of the High-Church school from Andrews 
downwards, this is, so far as we are aware, ubsolutely the first 
time that the complete neo-tridentine theory of Tract 90 and 
the ultra-Oxford school, has received the benefit of episcopal 
sanction and adv ; 

The event indeed is so noteworthy that even we ourselves 
might probably have been tempted to enter more at length on 
the questions raised than we now propose to do, had we not 
found that we had already done so by anticipation. In re- 
viewing four years ago the work of Archdeacon Wilberforce 
on the “ Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,’* published a few 
months before his secession to Rome, we find we have virtu- 
ally reviewed the work before us. The doctrine of the two 
publications is in fact identical. With somewhat less of lo- 
gical clearness, less originality of argument, less affluence of 
ancient learning, less explicitness of practical application, but 
at the same time with a little more of wise discretion in ob- 
serving the line of what is legally tenable within the English 

the teaching of the Charge is simply a reproduction 
and abridgment of that of the treatise. Both alike maintain 
the actual, literal presence of Christ’s body and blood under 
the form of bread and wine, and on the altar; both alike 
maintain that Christ's and blood thus really present are 
therein the proper object of supreme veneration and adoration ; 
both maintain that the Eucharist is not only an ordinance of 
commemoration and of spiritual communion with Christ, but 
a true and proper sacrifice. of propitiation, identical with and 

* See this Journal for September 1854, Art. VI. 
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applicatory of, that once offered on the Cross—in other words, 
the continuation of that sacrifice throughout all to the 
end of time; both alike maintain the reception of the true 
body and blood of Christ—the thing signified, as well as the out- 
ward sign,—by saints and sinners, believers and unbelievers, 
alike, the one to salvation, the other to their greater condem- 
nation ; both maintain that while the beneficial participation of 
the divine gift depends upon the faith and moral state of the 
recipient, the participation itself does not so depend, but 
turns simply on the fact of consecration, and the oral re- 
ception of the consecrated elements by the communicant. 
Both, in short, maintain the whole essence and substance of 
the Roman doctrine of the Mass, while rejecting, or at least 
not formally accepting, the technical terminology of the mo- 
dern Roman definitions. 

On two points only we observe a slight divergence between 
the lines adopted by the two writers. Bishop Forbes, while 
equally with his predecessor upholding that a change is ef- 
fected by the act of consecration, by which the gifts on the 
altar become the actual body and blood of Christ, does not say 
that the change in question is in the substance of the elements 
themselves. Again, while pleading for the real participation 
of the thing signified by the wicked, he carefully states that 
he maintains the point simply as an opinion which he thinks 
reconcilable with the language of the formularies, not as a 
doctrine of the church. Slight as these differences may seem, 
they are in effect most important, as saving the author from 
a direct and peremptory contradiction of the very terms of the 
Articles,—on these very two points too on which the condem- 
nation of the Archdeacon’s book, had the case gone to trial, 
was most inevitable. The Scottish Bishop steers more warily 
than the Anglican dignitary; and, in consequence, the one 
only grazes, where his predecessor directly struck the rocks. 
Even as it is, however, it may be a mystery to our readers how 
our author contrives to reconcile the maintenance of such a 
system as we have described, with the loyalty of his adher- 
ence to the Church of England,—a church whose founders no- 
toriously held, and some of them died for, doctrines diametri- 
cally opposite, and whose standards were accepted at the time 
of their publication, by the most eminent divines of the con- 
tinental reformed churches, as on this point at least identical 
with their own. A very cursory glance, however, at the pecu- 
culiar style of argument pursued in the Charge at once re- 
moves the difficulty. Our author possesses, in a very unusual 
measure, an art in which the Tractarian controversy has of late 
years made many proficients, that, namely, of seeing in any 
given form of words almost anything which the interpreter 
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wishes to find in them, and of not seeing whatever he does not 
wish to see. In other words, he has a critical faculty which 
his scholastic and polemical studies have manifestly contributed 
greatly to refine and perfect, by which he is enabled, as by a 
kind of exegetical alchemy, to bring anything out of nothing, 
and to reduce anything to nothing at will. It is not, ind 

that we charge the Bishop with any positive, or at least con- 
scious and wilful dishonesty, in dealing with the formularies 
of his own Church. On the contrary, we are inclined to think 
that he has brought himself really to believe, or at least half 
believe, in the validity of the interpretations he offers for the 
acceptance of others. Before attempting to persuade others, 
he has set himself, we verily believe, in right earnest and with 
some success, to persuade himself. Like many another devoted 
labourer, in the ae task of reconciling Roman doctrines 
with Genevan definitions, he has become so accustomed to re- 
gard those definitions rather as simple difficulties to be over- 
come, than as veritable articles of faith to be heartily accepted 
and believed, that he has gradually lost the power of looking 
at them or using them in any other view. They are like so 
many dangerous rocks or half-covered reefs lying in his course, 
and his one impulse is to avoid striking their rough edges, and 
to steer warily past them and between them towards the de- 
sired haven. The art of explaining difficulties, like every 
other art, grows rapidly and mightily by exercise. Ingenuity 
is quickened, dialectic subtlety is refined and perfected, the 
power of seeing or not seeing stubborn facts, looking broad or 
winking hard at the essential features of a question, increases 
apace ; tillat last the hardest feats of destructive criticism be- 
come easy, and the knots which once we strove in vain to loose, 
seem to fall asunder of themselves. An educated eye will see 
what another cannot, and overlook that which arrests the at- 
tention of every other. Just as coloured objects absorb and 
extinguish all the sun’s rays but the one which it is their na- 
ture to reflect, so the mind can be trained to absorb and ex- 
tinguish every aspect of a subject but that which favours its 
own view. Thus the Bishop of Brechin instinctively catches 
and reflects each faintest ray of mediewvalism in his Church’s 
teaching, while the broadest beams of reformation truth shining 
forth in articles and homilies fall on him in vain, he gives 
back all the red rays, and absorbs the green and the blue, 
He goes to the Church, in short, as the blind zealots of a theo- 
logical system go to the Bible, not really to listen to her voice, 
but to hear the echoes of his own,—not to learn what she 
says, but to find and prove that she says what she ought. No 
wonder if at last he succeed,—if one so fondly bent on being 
deceived should at length contrive to deceive himself, and the 
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Church’s teaching become to him like some faint daguerrotypes, 
no longer a picture of her mind but only a mirror of his own. 
What that teaching is, should be, must be, he already knows 
even before looking at her words. That the Anglo-catholic 
system is true he certainly knows ; that the Church of England 
is so he assumes; the one therefore must agree with the 
other, and any awkward utterances of the latter, that seem ir- 
reconcilable with that hypothesis, he regards, not as indica- 
tions of her true mind, but as difficulties in the way of finding 
it. Ifin anything she speaks contrary to the language of the 
ancient fathers and the medieval church, she plainly means, 
and must mean, precisely the opposite of what she says. The 
doctrine of the Church of England, in short, according to the 
author of this Charge, is simply what he has found from a care- 
ful study of the best Catholic authorities, she ought to be! 
Do our readers suspect that we are exaggerating? Let them 
look at one or two examples of the author's mode of interpret- 
ing Anglican authorities, and judge for themselves. 

e have already stated that the Bishop's critical art con- 
sists of two parts—that of making anything out of nothing, 
and that of reducing anything to nothing. We shall give one 
or two specimens of both; and first, of making anything out 
of nothing. 

The following is his main proof from the formularies, that 
the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice is the doctrine of the 
Church of England :— 


“Question. Why was the sacrament of the Lord's Supper ordained ! 
Answer. For the continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and of the benefits that we receive thereby.” (Catechism ). 


That is to say, from the plain Protestant statement that the 
Lord’s Supper is the remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice, he in- 
fers that it is itself a sacrifice, and identical with the sacrifice 
it commemorates. Again, at a subsequent part of the Charge, 
he gravely tells us that this sacrificial aspect of the ordinance 
is implied by the Church, “ wherever she speaks of it as a me- 
mory.” Has the Bishop never read the 35th Homily of his own 
Church, owned by himself and all who have signed the Articles, 
as “containing a godly and wholesome doctrine,” and where he 
is expressly warned in regard to this very ordinance, “lest of 
a MEMORY tt be made a sacrifice?’* Did the writers of that 
homily then understand that a memory and a sacrifice meant 
the same thing, and that whenever they spoke of the one they 
necessarily implied the other? At this rate, the whole of the 
Protestant churches without exception, with all their divines 
of every shade, Calvin, Luther, Knox, and the merest Zwing- 
lian, might be shewn to hold the doctrine of the eucharistic 
* See the whole passage quoted in this Journal, Sept. 1854, p. 648. 
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sacrifice, for all assuredly with one consent maintain, that the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted for “the continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ.’* 

Take another example ;—thus he proves the doctrine of the 
real and literal presence of Christ’s body and blood in or with 
the consecrated elements :— 

“ Question. What is the inward part or thing signified? Answer. 
The body and blood of Christ, which are VERILY and inDEED taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” (Catechism). 


The capitals here are the author’s own, and mark evidently 
what he considers the conclusive proof of his position. But 
here again the strength of the case is in the eye that sees, not 
in the object seen. The language quoted manifestly contains 
nothing more than is maintained by the great body of the re- 
formed confessions, from Geneva to Westminster. Thus our 
own. Larger Catechism :— 


“They that worthily communicate in the Lord’s Supper, do therein 
feed upon the body and blood of Christ, not after a corporal and 
carnal, but in a spiritual manner, yet truly and really.”* 

One example more. The Bishop quotes the language of the 
exhortation to prove the same point ;—“ For then do we spiri- 
tually eat his flesh and drink his blood ; we dwell in Christ and 
Christ in us; we are one with Christ and Christ with us.” The 
Bishop, we daresay, will be surprised to learn, that these identi- 
tical words, with their entire context, occur also in the exhorta- 
tion of the sacramental service prepared by John Knox for the 
use of the Scotch Church, and may still be found in his “ Book 
of Common Order.”+ Was then the great ruffian reformer and 
iconoclast of the north after all an orthodox believer in the doc- 
trine of the “real presence?” We need scarcely say that the 
words themselves contain absolutely nothing beyond the view 
held universally by the Reformed Churches, of the spiritual 
reception by faith of the body and blood of Christ. To make 
anything more of them is evidently but the effort of a drown- 
ing man grasping at a straw. 

Now for one or two specimens of the opposite process of 
making nothing out of anything. 

The bishop can find nothing in the following words against 
the reception of the thing signified in the Lord’s Supper by 
the wicked :— 


“ Art. xxix. Of the wicked which do not eat the body and blood 
of Christ. In the use of the Lord’s Supper, the wicked and such as 


a Compare also Confession of Faith, chap. xxix. sec. 7., and Shorter Cate- 


ism. 
+ See the whole document quoted at length in this Journal, Art. Liturgies 
and Free Prayer, July 1857. as 
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be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly press 
with their teeth (as St Augustine saith) the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ, but 
rather to their condemnation do eat the sign or sacrament of so great 
a thing.” (29th Art.) 

In regard to this Article, he concludes, after a good deal of 
elaborate reasoning, and with an inimitably naive simplicity, 
that “ it apparently means that the res sacramenti (8. e. the 
inward part or thing signified) is received by the wicked.” 
In other words, the statement really means the very reverse 
of what its language plainly and explicitly declares. The 
author of the Article, in saying that the wicked do not receive, 
really meant that they do.* 

One would eappose that the following was a sufficiently ex- 
plicit denial of the notion of a propitiatory sacrifice in the 
eucharist :— 

“‘ The sacrifice of masse, in the which it was commonly said that 

the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remis- 
sion of pain and guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 
(31st Art.) 
From this rather sweeping condemnation, the Bishop easily 
escapes by quietly explaining, what it had been well the 
authors of the article had themselves hinted, that the doctrine 
denounced is not that of a real and proper sacrifice in the 
eucharist considered in itself, but only certain erroneous 
and superstitious things that were then “commonly said” in 
connection with the doctrine, as, for instance, that the sacri- 
fice of the altar is a reiteration of that on the cross, in- 
stead of what it is, a continuation of and identical with it. 
The interpretation is certainly a most ingenious one, as inge- 
nious as the subtle genius of its true author, the writer of 
Tract 90 could make it ; but ingenuity itself cannot change the 
plain meaning of words, Most unfortunately for this theory, 
the article not only condemns something that “was com- 
monly said,” but also tells us explicitly, what was said, and 
this was nothing less nor more than the whole notion of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice on the altar root and branch. “It was 
commonly said,” says the article, “that the priest did offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or 
guilt.” What is the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice as held 
by Rome and the Anglo-Catholic school but just this, that the 
priest does offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have re- 
mission of pain or guilt. This, then, the Church of England 
rejects, and the Bishop of Brechin maintains. 

* In the course of the trial of Archdeacon Denison for holding similar views: 
Dr Lushington asked the defendant’s counsel, whether the Article would not 


exactly express his client’s doctrine, if the word “ not” were left out: when he 
frankly admitted that it would. 
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We must spare room for yet another specimen of our 
author’s peculiar exegesis, and it shall be on a point which 
taxes its powers to the uttermost—the declaration against the 
adoration of the host at the close of the communion service. 
We shall first give the declaration itself and then the Bishop's 
commentary. 


** Whereas it is ordained in this Office for the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, that the communicants should receive the same kneel- 
ing (which order is well meant for a signification of an humble and 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ, given to all 
worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such profanation and dis- 
order in the holy communion as wight otherwise ensue), yet, lest the 
same kneeling should, by any persons, either out of ignorance or 
infirmity, or out of malice and obstinacy, be misconstrued and de- 
praved, it is hereby declared, that no adoration is intended or ought 
to be done, either unto the sacramental bread and wine then bodily 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural body and 
blood. For the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their 
very natural substances, and therefore may not be adored, (for that 
were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians), and the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here, it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in 
more places than one.” 


Whatever may be the precise import of these words, it might, 
one would think, be at least safely taken for granted, that they 
are directed against some error or errors actually existing in 
Europe, and into which, but for such warning, the members 
of the Church might be in danger of falling. This, however, 
the Bishop informs us is an entire mistake. The alarm is 
sounded, not against any present danger, but against a remote 
and scarcely possible contingency —not against any living form 
of error, but against the wild ravings of a childish supersti- 
tion which had been extinct and forgotten centuries before. 
The following passage will shew our readers that we are not 
in the least exaggerating :— 

“In the document aforesaid, (¢. ¢. the declaration in question,) there 
are two things forbidden : 

“1. No adoration is intended, or ought to be done, unto the 
sacramental Bread and Wine. 

“2. No adoration is intended, or ought to be done, unto any cor- 
poreal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. 

“ The first would go to condemn such prostrations as the Greek Church 
uses by anticipation to the unconsecrated elements, as well as the adora- 
tion of the outward part in the Lord’s Supper which we of the 
Anglican Church, repudiating as she does transubstantiation, believe 
still to exist as a consequence of that tenet. The second goes to con- 
demn the error of the people of Capernawm, and those coarse theo- 
rists, who, falling into the false belief of Anastasius Sinaita, imagine 
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our Lord's body to be present in the holy ewcharist wnder the same 
natural conditions which attached to it when on earth [” 

That is to say, though the first part of this declaration may 
be supposed to glance in some measure at certain results of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, its main drift is to repudiate 
and forbid some superstitious usages of the Greek Church, and 
the wild vagaries of Anastasius Sinaita and his friends. These 
were the real enemies that roused the alarm of the Reforma- 
tion and Restoration divines, and against whom their whole © 
artillery of denunciation and warning are directed! After 
this, may it not be possible that the guns of the allies in the 
Crimea may have been after all directed, not alone or mainly 
against the batteries of Sebastopol, but against a possible as- 
sault from Iceland or Kamschatka? As to the interpretation 
itself, it can scarcely be necessary to point out its utter futility. 
With regard to the Greek prostrations to the unconsecrated 
elements, our author forgets that the whole question here is 
in regard to the kneeling in the very act of reception, and 
when the elements, are of course necessarily already consecra- 
ted; and with reference to Anastasius Sinaita and his coarse 
theories, the declaration does not merely deny the presence of 
Christ’s body under its natural conditions, (a notion which could 
scarcely exist anywhere out of bedlam), but any corporal 
presence whatever—the word “ corporal” being the identical 
term technically employed in the Westminster and other Re- 
formed Confessions for the same purpose. * 

Such is a fair sample of the reasoning of this remarkable 
Charge, which, as a whole, may be described as another attempt 
to perform the feat attempted long ago, but in vain, by the 
author of Tract 90,—to insert the kernel of Romish doctrines 
into the shell of the thirty-nine articles. You may insert the 
kernel, but you must first break the shell. 

With such an instrument of interpretation, then, as our 
author wields, and applying it as he does with such astound- 
ing results to those formularies to which he has solemnly 
sworn his assent and consent, Bishop Forbes-has surely little 
right to express surprise that the laity of his own communion, 
and the public generally, should feel some curiosity to know 
the doctrinal system which he actually holds, and whither it 
is likely to lead. In a case in which the plain meaning of 
words manifestly affords no index whatever to the sense likely 
to be drawn from them, in which an affirmative proposition 
seems as likely as not to be taken in a negative sense, and 
when black may turn out to signify white, or green, or grey, 

* The word “corporal” was introduced into the declaration at the Restoration, 


therefore after the Westminster Assembly, and when the exact theological mean- 
ing of the term was universally familiar. 
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just as circumstances may require, it becomes painfully diffi- 
cult, and just in proportion the more important for plain un- 
sophisticated people who look up to our author as a public 
teacher, to know with whom they have todeal. We know the 
views of a Romanist by a reference to the Trent Catechism ; 
we know a Presbyterian from the Westminster Confession— 
but how shall we ascertain or even probably guess the theo- 
logical position of a man who, while solemnly accepting Calvin- 
istic articles, holds himself apparently free to hold almost any 
shade of opinion between Zurich and Rome. This per- 
plexity is increased when we consider the endless shades and 
degrees of ecclesiastical opinion and practice which diversify 
the party to which our author belongs. Confessedly they are 
a great body, not stationary, but in progress; the adherents 
of a movement, not a fixed and settled form of faith and life— 
and in that movement some are farther advanced and others 
less, in all conceivable degrees. The nomenclature of the 
party accordingly is almost endless, and becomes daily more 
and more bewildering. Rather high, moderate high, high 
and dry, high, very high, thorough high, tractarian, ultra-trac- 
tarian, unionist—such are only the chief points in a graduated 
scale of ecclesiastical temperature ranging from every de 

from zero to the boiling point, where extreme anglo-catholi- 
cism passes off in steam to condense and settle down anon 
elsewhere. What in these circumstances is a poor bewildered 
laity to do? Shall each man carry an ecclesiastical ther- 
mometer in his pocket? or shall it be enjoined by law that 
such a convenient instrument should be hung up for the in- 
formation of the public in every church and chapel in England ? 
How strange and startling in such a case would be the fluctua- 
tions of the mercury, as one passed from church to church even 
within the limits of the same town or city! How would it 
creep up and down as one travelled in succession from St 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to St Barnabas,* from St Barnabas to 
All Saints, from All Saints to St Andrews, Well Street, from 
St Andrews, Well Street, to St'George’s in the East—and then 
the sudden leap downwards, as one entered a common bora 
fide congregation of the Church of England, as All Souls, or 
St Pancras. Amongst high church prints too there is a 
similar graduated scale of high-churchism. The Churchman, 
the Literary Churchman, the Clerical Journal, the Guardian, 
the Union, the Christian Remembrancer, each has its own 
particular temperature, adjusted to the requirements of its 
own particular class of readers, and in which it stands dis- 


_ * Strange as it may appear, the temperature of St Paul’s and St Barnabas, 
though held by the same vicar, and served by the same body of clergy, are quite. 
distinct. et ae 
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tinguished from the rest. Unfortunately there is no such in- 
strument as we have supposed, and the public, accordingly, 
must meanwhile measure the temperature to which it subjects 
its spiritual health as best it may. We heartily wish we could 
render some assistance to those whom it concerns, and es 
cially to the subjects of the See of Brechin, in discharging this 
most difficult task ; but we are only stating a strong impres- 
sion which, after all, may be far astray, when we say that 
a very careful study of this Charge, taken in connection with 
the whole circumstances of the case, has led us to place its 
author very near, though not quite at the boiling point, some- 
where probably between 190° and 212°. 

Seriously, it ¢s a grave crisis in the history of British Pro- 
testantism, when a bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
can avow before the world a doctrine of the Eucharist in 
essence identical with, and often in terms scarcely distinguish- 
able from, that of Trent. We wish we could say that the 
crisis had been met by those on whom the chief responsibility 
rests in a manner becoming its exceeding gravity. We deeply 
deplore that it is not so. As a mere expression of opinion, 
indeed, the Pastoral of the Synod of Bishops is clearly and 
ably drawn,* and bating one or two questionable or hesitating 


* As this document is of some historical importance, and may have to be 
referred to afterwards in theological controversy, we may as well here present 
it entire :— 


“ To ay FairHFut Members oF THE CuvuRcH 1N ScoTLaND, THE BisHors, 1N 
Synop ASSEMBLED, SEND GREETING :— 

“ BRETHREN BELOVED IN THE Lorp,—It must be only too well known to you 
all, that.a Charge delivered to his clergy in the month of August last year, by 
our Right Reverend Brother the Bishop of Brechin, and afterwards published 
by him, has called forth much opposition, and given rise, in an unusual degree, 
to anxiety and alarm. Our notice was drawn to the publication by two of our 
body, at our ordinary Synod in September last; and again, when we met for 
special purposes ie Desmaben, the same subject was brought before us more 
formally. Unfortunately, we were uot then all present; and such being the 
case, and there being a difference of opinion amongst us as to the course which 
it would be most expedient to pursue in so grave a matter, it was ultimately re- 
solved to postpone the determination of it till our next ordinary Synod. At 
the same time, it is right you should be informed that there was but one feeling 
and one opinion expressed by those who were present, as there is now but one 
opinion entertained by us all (except the Bishop of Brechin), in regard to the 

ublication itself. e unanimously regret that such a Charge should have 
nm delivered and put forth by one of our body. We regret it on other ac- 
counts, and because it forces upon us the painful duty of making known that 
we do not concur with our Right Reverend Brother in the views he has ex- 
pressed on so material a point a5 the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. We 
think those views, in the extent in which he has defined and urged them, un- 
sound, erroneous, and calculated to lead, if not resolutely opposed, to still 
graver error. The case may not amount to a direct call for a formal present- 
ment of the Bishop, as liable to judicial penaltics ; and no such formal present- 
ment has been lodged before us. But the publication of such views in a docu- 
ment for the guidance of , and, still more, the republication of the 
‘ in its integrity,’ notwithstanding the grave remonstrances with which it had 
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expressions due to the compromise of different opinions, in 
the main sound and scriptural. There is an evident effort in 


been met, and the scandal which it had raised,—this, attended, by the avowed 
confidence of the author in the eventual ‘ triumph of his teaching,’ (Preface, 
p- 6), leaves us, we feel, no alternative but to declare our own dissent, and to 
caution you against being led astray either by the teaching itself, or by the un- 
due confidence with which it is maintained. 

“ At the same time, however, let it be clearly understood that we cordially 
concur with our brother in his desire to protect the most holy ordinance of our 
por rey from all irreverence, and to impress upon the hearts of all men a deep, 
faithful, thankful conviction of its unspeakable blessedness. It is not on ac- 
count of any variance between us as to the importance of these duties, but for 
the attempt which he has made to rest them upon a false foundation, that we 
feel we have cause to differ from him. We cannot forget that the aversion to 
the doctrine of Sacramental Grace, and even its entire rejection, unhappi 
valent in many quarters since the time of the Reformation, is to be as 
the natural reaction from excesses with which the primitive teaching been 
overlaid ; and we have learned abundantly, both hi and experience, 
that the violence of such reaction, instead of gradually diminishing, is liable to 
be renewed and vated whenever it is attempted to restore those excesses. 
This, we believe, is the fandamental error into which our brother has fallen. 
Anxious to assert and uphold the grace, the dignity, and efficacy of the blessed 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he has ado a line of argument which, as it 
exceeds the truth of God’s holy word, so it is calculated, we are sure, by no 
slow or uncertain process, to defeat that very end. He has pleaded for what 
has recently been called ‘ the Real Objective Presence,’ in such a manner, that 
the inferences which he draws from it, however doctrinally unsound, become, as 
he represents, logically inevitable ; that is, supreme adoration becomes due to 
Christ as mysteriously present in the gifts (p. 27), or, as it is expressed else- 
where, ‘ to Christ in the gifts,’ (pp. 28, 33); and the sacrifice of the cross and 
the sacrifice of the altar ‘ become substantially one,’ and ‘ in some transcen- 
dental sense identical,’ (p. 42). 

“ Convinced as we are that neither of these conclusions is to be found in 
Holy Scripture, or has been deduced therefrom by the Church ; and persuaded 
that the teaching of them has given rise to corruptions and superstitions, from 
which we have been set free through the blessing of God vouchsafed to the 
wisdom and courage of our forefathers, we feel it our duty to resist the attempt 
which has been made to press these conclusions upon your acceptance, and we 
earnestly entreat you not to suffer yourselves to be disturbed and misguided by 
it. After due consideration, we do not hesitate to say, that the reasoning by 
which they are maintained is, in our opinion, fallacious; and that the testimon 
of authorities produced in their support, when fully and carefully cxtained, 
will generally be found not to justify the use to which it has been applied. 

“ More particularly, we feel called on, at this season of trial, to exhort you, 
our dear brethren of the clergy, that you be not moved, under the excitement 
that prevails around us, so as either to exceed or fall short in your teaching of 
the truth with respect to the doctrine of the blessed sacrament which has thus 
unhappily been brought into controversy. 

“1. Instructed by Scripture and the Formularies of the Church; you will 
continue to teach that the conseerated elements of bread and wine become, in a 
mystery, the body and blood of Christ: for purposes of grace to all who receive 
them worthily, and for condemnation to those who receive the same unworthily. 
But you will not, we trust, attempt to define more nearly the mode of this 
mysterious presence. You will remember that, as our Church has repudiated 
the doctrine of tr bstantiation, so she has given us no authority whereby we 
can require it to be believed that the substance of Christ’s body and blood, still 
less his entire person as God and man, now glorified in the heavens, is made to 
exist with, in, or under, the material substances of bread and wine. 

“2. You will continue to teach that this sacrifice of the altar is to be re- 
garded no otherwise than as the means tog 2 we represent, commemorate, 
and plead, with praise and thanksgiving before God, the unspeakable merits of 
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tone and spirit, at least, to steer a middle course between the 
Roman and the generally received Protestant doctrine, but 


the precious death of Christ; and whereby he communicates and applies to 
our souls all the benefits of that one full and all-sufficient sacrifice once made 
upon the cross. 

“ 3. You will continue to teach that the consecrated elements, being the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, are to be received with lowly 
veneration and devout thankfulness. And inasmuch as doubts have been raised 
with regard to the true interpretation of the rubric affixed to the communion 
office in the Book of Common Prayer, we desire to remind you of a canon which 
was passed by the Convocations of both Provinces of the Church of England in 
1640, and which we are satisfied to accept meanwhile for our own guidance in 
determining the sense of the foresaid rubric, the matter not having been ruled 
by a General Synod of our own Church. According to that canon, it was re- 
solved that gestures of adoration in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, are 
to be performed ‘ not upon any opinion of a corporeal presence of the body of 
Jesus Christ on the holy table, or in mystical elements, but only for the ad- 
vancement of God’s majesty, and to give him alone that honour and glory that 
is due to him, and no otherwise.’* 

“ These words of fatherly guidance and admonition, in a time of trouble and 
offence, we claim to offer to you all by a right essentially inherent in a provincial 
episcopate ;¢ a right which was constantly exercised by the bishops of the pri- 
mitive church. Whenever in the exercise of this right, or rather, in the per- 
formance of this duty, they had occasion to animadvert upon the teaching of 
one of their own body, doubtless they would feel their position of responsibility 
doubly difficult and painful. And the same, most assuredly, has been felt by 
us. e would gladly—most gladly—have avoided the course now taken, if we 
could have done so consistently with the solemn obligations under which we lie 
towards you all, and not least towards our brother himself. , 

“ The reluctance we have shewn to adopt any synodial action in this case, 
and the calls we have made upon our brother, both privately and in Synod, and 
the opportunities we have given him to reconsider what he has written, are a 
proof of this. But tracing, as we plainly do, in the teaching of this Charge, a 
tendency to undermine the great foundations upon which our formularies rest, 
and to weaken our sense of gratitude and respect towards the holy men from 
whom we have derived them in their present state ; and seeing also, on his part, 
an apparent determination not to surrender the position he has taken up, we 
have felt ourselves constrained to deal with the matter as we have now done, 
For this purpose we have assembled in special Synod, which a due regard to the 
peace and security of the church oy to us to require. We earnestly en- 
treat you to join with us in prayer, that the issue of our anxious and solemn 
deliberations may be blessed to the restoration of mutual confidence and har- 
mony, and to the avoiding of all causes of dissension and offence for the time 
to come. 

“ Grace be with you, brethren. and peace from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

“C. H. Terror, Bishop of Edinburgh, and Primus. 
ALEXANDER Ewine, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
W. J. Trower, Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway. 
Rosert Epen, Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
Cuartes Worpsworth, Bishop of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 
Tuomas Gzorce Sutuer, Bishop of Aberdeen.” 


* Can. vii.; see Laud’s Works, vol. v. p. 626; Cardw. Synod, vol. i. p. 406. 

t See Apos. Can. xxxvi.; Nicene, can. v.; Synod of Antioch, can. xx.; and in our own code, 
can. xxxvi. compared with canons ii., xxxii., xxxvi. 

Our readers will have noticed—1l. The extreme and wary caution of such ex- 
pressions as “in the extent in which he has defined and urged them,” &c. shew-. 
ing, we suspect, the tender feeling of some of the subscribers towards views 
similar in substance, though not carried to the same extent. 2. The distinction 
drawn between the “ real objective presence” itself, and the conclusions Bishop 
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this is for the most part in words only, not in sense. You 
may deck out the Reformed faith in tridentine or semi-triden- 
tine phraseology, and thus envelop the subject in an atmos- 
phere of factitious awe and mystery foreign to its true nature, 
but it remains in substantial meaning and purport the re- 
formed doctrine still. Such high-sounding an liarly Ro- 
man phrases, as “the Blessed Sacrament,” “ the Most Holy 
Eucharist,” “ the Sacrifice of the Altar,” may beguile weak- 
minded churchmen into the imagination, that they may at 
once steer clear of Rome, and possess a doctrine of the eucha- 
rist deeper and more mysterious than their non-episcopal 
brethren, but they cannot alter the fact, which the progress 
of this controversy makes more and more evident to every 
thoughtful mind, that there are only two logically tenable 
positions in this question—the position of Rome and the posi- 
tion of the Reformation. Either Christ is present corporally 
and substantially in the elements and on the altar, and there- 
fore, therein the proper object of supreme divine worship, or 
he is present really indeed and effectually, but still only re- 
presentatively, sacramentally, spiritually, in the ordinance, 
and to the souls of his believing people. The one is the doc- 
trine ef Trent, of the Angle-cathalie school, and of the Bishop 
of Brechin ; the other is the doctrine of Geneva, of Canter- 
bury, and, reluctantly indeed, and as by the sheer force of lo- 
gical necessity, yet still the doctrine, of the remanent Bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

But shall the false doctrine be condemned only, and not 
cast out? Shall sentence be pronounced — the crime, 
and the criminal himself go unpunished? Shall the faithful 
laity throughout the entire Episcopal communion, and even 
within the congregations of “the diocese of Brechin,” be warned 
against erroneous and unscriptural teaching, and the propa- 
gator of that teaching be left to go on unchallenged, and with 
all the prestige of his episcopal name and authority, in his 
baneful work? We observe with satisfaction, that a presbyter 
in a neighbouring diocese has been arraigned and condemned 


Forbes draws from it. The latter only are explicitly condemned, the former is 
only marked as unauthorised by the Church ;—“ she has given us no authority,” 
&c. The “ real objective presence” is, as we shall afterwards see, simply the 
Lutheran doctrine of a literal substantial presence in or under the elements, 
3. That they do not define the real doctrine of the Church on the subject in 
question, but simply reject that of Bishop Forbes, and discourage all further 
speculation on the subject. With this, contrast the clear and decisive language 
of Dr Lushington’s deliverance in the case of Archdeacon Denison, as quoted 
on another page. 4. That the idea of a eucharistic sacrifice, not pi poe 
but commemorative, which, though held by many Protestant divines, is total P 
unauthonsed by the standards of the Church of England, is recognised. 
The use of the favourite tractarian phrase, “ the doctrine of sacramental grace,” 
unaccompanied with any clear and careful guarding of its sense. 
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for heresies essentially identical with those contained in 
this Charge ; and from the views enunicated in the present 
Pastoral, we cannot doubt that the sentence passed in the 
Provincial Synod in this case, will be sustained and confirmed 
in the court of last appeal. Shall, then, the same offence, 
which draws down the weight of ecclesiastical censure on the 
wey 6 find impunity in the bishop? Bishop Forbes has at 
east taken a fair and manly course in publishing his senti- 
ments, such as they are, to the world, and challenging for 
them a full investigation.* His brethren will only be acting a 
similar part, and, at the same time, discharging an imperative 
duty to religion, and to the Church over which they are over- 
seers, by granting the fair trial he demands, and awarding, as 
its result, either a full acquittal or a righteous condemnation. 


The very learned and elaborate treatise of Dr Pusey which 
stands next in our list, is valuable in a twofold point of view. 
It serves at once to exhibit the ultimate form which the Trac- 
tarian theory of the Eucharist has assumed, after twenty-five 
years’ careful elaboration in the hands of its most authoritative 
expounder, and afford materials for ascertaining the precise 
degree in which it is honestly tenable within the English 
Church. We have here the whole case of the Anglo-catholic 
party, both as to the system which they actually hold, and the 
pleas in law by which it may be most plausibly defended. In 
this volume the Oxford movement of 1833 seems, as it were, to 
have reached its landing point, settled down into the form in 
which it is destined to remain as a system of doctrine, distinct 
alike from that of Rome and of Geneva. Substantially, and 
for the most part even in terms, it is identical with that of 
Lutheranism. We are now entitled to assert this without 
challenge, as in the lengthened and laborious examination of 
the history of the Augustan Confession, with which the first 

of the volume is occupied, Dr Pusey throughout identi- 

es his own definition of the real presence with that main- 
tained by the Lutheran party in the controversy. So then at 
last, after all the hard and bitter things said against Luther by 
members of his party, and of which we find some traces even in 
the present volume, Dr Pusey finds himself shut up to the very 
position which he maintained, as the only defensible middle 
ground between Trent on the one hand, and “ ultra-protestant- 


* That is, provided his demand for a fair trial be — sincere. His 
in his protest at the recent Synod, from the court actually existing, to a 
retical tribunal long since in abeyance, is, to say the least, se and pain- 
fully recalls the policy pursued by Archdeacon ison in similar circumstan 


in evading, by every possible expedient, a judicial investigation of the merits 
his case. She course adopted by Mr Cheyne, in the recent proceedings at Aber- 
deen, are precisely of the same 1 
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ism” on the other! His system as a whole, as — in 
the present volume, may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

1. That the body and blood of Christ are present really and 
substantially in the elements and on the altar, “under the 
form of bread and wine.” 

2. That this presence is not effected by any change in the sub- 
stance of the elements, which remain still after consecration as 
before “in their very natural substances,”"—the “form of 
bread and wine,” under which the divine gift is vouchsafed, 
being not a mere illusory form or appearance, as Rome main- 
tains, but the form of that which actually exists, and which 
does not give place to, but only covers and enshrines the unseen 
mysterious Presence.* 

3. That this presence accordingly is not of a corporeal or 
carnal kind, that is, “ according to the usual mode of the ex- 
istence of a body,” but spiritual (7.¢., supernatural”), heavenly, 
and as to its mode of existence to us inscrutable ; but that 
yet, nevertheless, that presence is external to us—in the ele- 
ments, and not merely in the heart and to the faith of the com- 
municant—objective, in short, not subjective. [Our readers 
will mark the peculiar definition here employed of the 
terms “ corporeal” and “ spiritual,” which, in fact, forms the 
hinge on which the whole theory turns.] 

4. That Christ, thus really and substantially present, though 
after a spiritual and heavenly manner, in the elements, is 
therein the proper object of divine worship, and is therefore 
not only to be received but devoutly ador 

5. That the body and blood of Christ, being in the elements, 
and distributed with them, are necessarily received alike by 
believers and by the wicked—the one to life, and the other to 
death ; yet that, nevertheless, the wicked cannot be said in any 

roper sense to be partakers of Christ himself, or “‘ to dwell in 
Him and He in them.” [Thus he endeavours most ingeni- 
ously, but as we think also most unsuccessfully, to bring his 
doctrine into verbal agreement with the terms of the twenty- 
ninth article, “of the wicked who eat not the body of 
Christ.” }t 


* In the expression, “under both kinds,” the same word species, or German 
gestalt, is used, where, in the nature of cae it must mean a real, not an illa- 
sory appearance. The Lutherans accepted the definition, ‘‘ under the form,” &c., 
but denied any change in the substance of the elements. So far, we think, Dr 
Pusey makes his aecnns aook spines Mr Goode, who considers the words in 

uestion as an essentially n phrase. 

+ Dr Pusey refers repeatedly to the 35th Homily as conclusive and authori- 
tative evidence of the meaning of those who compiled the Formularies, and es- 
pecially on the subject of the Eucharist. What will he say to the following 
words of that homily on this very subject :—“ For the unbelievers and faithless 
eannot feed on that precious ly. * * Wherefore, let us prove and try 
ourselves, unfeigned, without flattering ourselves, whether we be plants of the 
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6. That the Lord’s Supper is not only a sacrament but a 
sacrifice, at once commemorative and propitiatory, applicatory 
of that once offered on the cross. 

We need scarcely say, after what we have already stated in re- 
ference to the argument of Bishop Forbes’ Charge, that we deem 
the author’s attempt to pienniie these views with a fair and 
honest acceptance of the doctrinal formularies of the Church 
of England totally unsuccessful, and that in making the at- 
tempt he has been, in fact, grappling with an impossibility. 
If, indeed, the keenest subtlety, the most fertile ingenuity, 
and the resources of a learning which, for the last twenty 
years, has lived amongst the Fathers and school-divines as its 
native home, could have achieved the task, it had undoubtedly 
been accomplished ; and its failure, therefore, in such hands 
only the more signally proves its utter hopelessness in any 
other. On one point alone we feel bound in candour to admit 
that he seems to us in the main to make good his ground. We 
think he has succeeded in conclusively shewing that the Lu- 
theran notion of a real objective presence, in or under the 
elements, is nowhere categorically condemned in the existing 
Anglican Formularies ; and from the whole history of Litur- 
gical revision, as regards the matter of the Eucharist, from 
the days of Elizabeth downward, we think it exceedingly pro- 
bable that such categorical condemnation was of set purpose 
avoided, with a view to the tolerance of a certain latitude of 
view within the Reformed communion. The exclusion at the 
revision in 1559 of certain expressions which, had they re- 
mained, must have rendered the honest conformity of an 
Lutheran impossible, the restoration of others which, though 
not necessarily implying, were yet peculiarly congenial to 
the idea of a real objective presence, and in particular, the 
continued retention, after successive revisals, of the expres- 
sion * “under the form of bread and wine” in one of the Ho- 
milies, are sufficient to prove the fact. The dogma of Tran- 
substantiation was peremptorily rejected; the entirespirituality 
of the eucharistic presence emphatically was asserted; the 


fruitful olive, living branches of the true vine, members indeed of Christ’s mys- 
tical body, whether God hath purified our hearts by faith, to the sincere ac- 
knowledging of His gospel, and embracing of His mercies in Christ Jesus: so 
that at this his table we receive not only the outward saer t, but the spiritual 
thing also ; not the figure but the truth, not the shadow but the body, not to death 
but to life, not to destruction but to salvation.” Thus, as by a touch, the whole 
elaborately constructed theory falls like a card-castle to the ground, 

* We think that Dr Pusey has conclusively proved that this expression, taken 
from the 10th Article of the Augsburg Confession, is characteristically Lutheran, 
not Roman, and does not express the dogma of Transubstantiation. In the vari- 
ous attempts to make this article the basis of agreement between the Roman and 
Lutheran party, the Roman theologians invariably insisted on the insertion of an 
additional clause, asserting the conversion of the elements, as necessary to the 
expression of their views. 
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sole instrumentality of faith as the medium of ion was 
taught ; the exclusive participation of the inward blessing by 
believers was declared ; but Sepenh this, nothing was either 
affirmed or denied. If any one could still, within the limits of 
these definitions, conceive the notion of anything so incompre- 
hensible as that of a presence at once wholly spiritual and 
yet substantially el to the elements ; immaterial, yet con- 
tained and enshrined in material forms ; incorporeal, and yet 
involving the actual and literal subsistence of a body ; vouch- 
safed only to faith, yet existing independently of faith ; not 
local, yet resident in a place and connected by an inseparable 
bond to certain visible, tangible, locally circumscribed objects 
of sense ;—there is nothing apparently in the Formularies posi- 
tively to forbid him.* In short, while the positive doctrine of 
the great body of the Reformed Confessions is clearly and ex- 
plicitly taught, and the more offensive practical results of Lu- 
theran peculiarities are rejected, those peculiarities themselves 
are nowhere expressly negatived. Thus much, then, it is ne- 
cessary to concede, both in fairness to our author and his 
rty, and with a view to the guidance of the friends of truth 
in choosing the safe and proper line of defence. Any attempt 
to arraign the theory in question, at least as expressed by Dr 
Pusey, and taken by itself before the ecclesiastical courts, as 
expressly condemned by the English Formularies, must, we are 
convinced, almost certainly fail; and, therefore, it were in every 
view better that the attempt were never made. It is the less 
necessary to raise any doubtful issue, as the ground of the Pro- 
testant party is in every other point so clear and impregnable. 
On all the counts of his defence, save that only to which we 
have just adverted, Dr Pusey’s case seems to us, on a full and 
careful consideration of his whole voluminous pleadings, totally 
to break down. The eucharistic adoration, the reception of the 
wicked, and the propitiatory sacrifice, are not only without a 
shadow of support in article, liturgy, canon, or homily, but are 
one and all explicitly repudiated and condemned ;+ and were it 
not that a power is steadily growing up in England, stronger 
far than any mere written laws and parchment constitutions 
can ever be, the result of ajudicial determination of the whole 
question on these leading issues could not well be doubtful. $ 


* The notion is so dim and intangible, that not even the lan: of the 
Westminster Confession, framed expressly to exclude consubstantiation, would 
suffice to exclude it. The dogma there condemns the presence of Christ’s body 
and blood, “ corporeally or carnally in, with, or under the elements.” Dr Pusey’s 
—— is, that they are present really and substantially, but not corporeally or 
carnally. 

+ See the evidence at | in the Article on Archdeacon Wilberforce already 
referred to, vol. iii. of this Journal, p. 620—particularly 9, 

t Nothing can be more clear and decisive than the unanimous judgment of 
the Archiepiscopal Court in the Denison case as delivered by Dr Lushington :— 
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The sooner, assuredly, that that determination comes the 
better. It is high time surely that the people of the United 
Kingdom should know, on some unquestionable authority, 
what ts the system of doctrine and worship established at the 
Reformation, and which is at this day entitled to be recog- 
nised as the national religion of England. In conferring on 
any particular communion the vast privileges and immunities 
now essed by the Episcopal Church, the nation is, at the 
very least, entitled to know for certain the principles of the 

y which she thus at such enormous expense maintains. At 
present she has no such satisfaction. The practical result of 
the present state of things is, that there is no standard of faith 
whatever on the points at issue between England and Rome, 
possessing the authority and force of law. The old tradi- 
tionary, and to plain unsophisticated readers, the obvious sense 
of the articles and liturgy on almost every element of the 
Reformation, is openly questioned, impugned, explained away, 
and remains unvindicated by any authority entitled to fix 
their statutory meaning. Interpretations openly avowed and 
maintained by leading theologians, and notoriously held and 
taught unchallenged by hundreds and thousands of the clergy, 
must gradually acquire the prescriptive force of law. Thus the 
Anglo-Roman system of Tract 90 bids fair, ere long, if mat- 
ters are allowed to go on in their present course, to become, if 
not the recognised doctrine of the Anglican Church, at least a 
religto licita within her pale. That things are rapidly ap- 
proaching this consummation may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from a Catechism taught, we believe, at least in 
one parish in the east of London, by the clergy of the Church 
of England. The book, we find, is simply a translation, with 
a few necessary alterations, of a Roman Catholic manual, used 
in some of the dioceses of France. To shew how slight and 


“ That the construction put upon the said Articles of Retigien by the venerable 
the Archdeacon of Taunton, viz., That the Body and Blood of Christ become so 
joined to, and become so present in, the consecrated elements by the act of con- 
secration, that the unworthy receivers receive in the elements the Body and Blood 
of Christ, is not the true or an admissible construction of the said articles of 
Religion ; that such doctrine is directly contrary and ——— to the 28th and 
29th Articles ; and that the true and legal exposition of the said Articles is, That 
the Body and Blood of Christ are taken and received by the worthy receivers only, 
who, in taking and receiving the same by faith, do spiritually eat the Flesh of 
Christ and drink the Blood; whilst the wicked and unworthy, by eating the 
bread and drinking the wine without faith, do not in any wise eat, take, or re- 
ceive the Body and Blood of Christ, being devoid of faith, whereby only the 
Body and Blood of Christ can be eaten, taken, and received.” The temporal 
effects of this decision were defeated on a technical objection, but the conviction 
in well informed quarters at the time was universal, that the decision itself must 
have been confirmed in the court of last ap had it been reviewed on the 
merits. The whole policy of the defendant and his party, was by every means, 
and at all hazards, to prevent such review. 
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unimportant are the emendations thought necessary in order 
to ret the work to the meridian of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
we shall quote the questions and answers on the same subject 
from the original Catechism and from the Anglican translation 
in parallel columns. The subject of comparison shall be the 


doctrine of the Sacraments :-— 


Roman Catholic Doctrine. 

Q. What is a Sacrament ? 

A, A sacrament is an outward 
sign of an inward grace, or a sa- 
cred and mysterious sign and ce- 
remony ordained by Christ, by 
which grace is conveyed to our 
souls. 


Q. How many Sacraments are 
there ? 
~ A. These seven : Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Holy Eucharist, Pe- 
nance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Order, and Matrimony. 

Q. Do all the Sacraments give 

t 
_ 4. Yes, to those who receive 
them with due disposition. 

Q. Whence have the Sacra- 
ments the power of giving grace ? 

A, From Christ's precious 
blood. 

Q. Is it a great happiness to 
receive the Sacraments worthily ? 

A. Yes, it is the greatest hap- 
piness in the world. 

Q. What is Baptism ? 

A, Baptism is a sacrament 
whereby we are made Christians, 
children of God, and heirs of hea- 
ven ; and are cleansed from ori- 
ginal sin, and also from actual sin, 
if we have any. 

* * * * 

Q. What is Confirmation ? 

A, Confirmation is a sacrament 
by which we receive the Holy 
Ghost, in order to make us strong 

VOL, VII.—NO. XXVI. 


Anglo-Catholic Doctrine. 

Q. What is a Sacrament ? 

A. A sacrament is an outward 
sign of an inward grace, or a sa- 
cred and mysterious sign or cere- 
mony, ordained by Christ, where- 
by grace is conveyed to our souls. 


Q. What are the great Sacra- 


ments of the Gospel # 


A, Two, Baptism and Holy 
Communion. 

Q. Are there any other rites 
sometimes called sacraments. 

A. Yes, these fwe: Confirma- 
tion, Absolution or Penance, Holy 
Order, Matrimony, and visitation 
of the sick or Extreme Unction. 

Q. Do all the Sacraments give 
grace ? 

A. Yes, to those who receive 
them with the right dispositions. 

Q. Whence have the Sacra- 
ments the power of giving grace # 

A, From Christ's precious 
blood. 

Q. Is it a great happiness to 
receive the Sacraments worthily # 

A. Yes, it is the greatest hap- 
piness in the world. : 

Q. What is Baptism ? 

A, Baptism is a sacrament 
whereby we are made Christians, 
children of God, and heirs of hea- 
ven ; and are cleansed from ori- 
ginal sin, and also from actual sin, 
if we be guilty of any. 

* * * * 

Q. What is Confirmation ? 

A. Confirmation is a means by 
which we receive the Holy Ghost, 
in order to make us strong and 

30 
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Roman Catholic Doctrine. 
and perfect Christians, and sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. 

Q. Who is the ordi minis- 
ter of this sacrament ? 

A, A Bishop only. 

Q. How does the Bishop ad- 
minister this sacrament ? 

A. He prays that the Holy 
Ghost may come down upon us ; 
he lays his hands upon us, and 
makes the sign of the cross with 
chrism on our foreheads, at the 
same time pronouncing a set form 
of words. 

Q. What are these words ? 

A. I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross, I confirm thee with the 
chrism of sdlwation, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Q. What is the Holy Eucha- 
rist # 

A. It is the true body and 
blood of Christ, under the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine. 

Q. Why has Christ given him. 
self to us in this sacrament ? 

_ A. To feed and nourish our 
souls, and to enable us to perform 
all our Christian daties. 

Q. How are the Bread and 
Wine changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ ? 

A, By the power of God, to 
whom nothing is impossible or 
difficult. 

Q. When is this change made? 

A. When the words of conse- 
cration, ordained by Jesus Christ, 
are pronounced by the Priest. 

@. How must we prepare our- 
selves to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment? 

A, We must be in a state of 
grace, and be fasting from mid- 
night. 

Q. Is it a great sin to receive 
it unworthily ? 

A. Yes, it is, for he that eat- 


Anglo-Catholic Doctrine. 
perfect Christians, and soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. 

Q. Who is the ordinary minis- 
ter of this sacrament ? 

A. A Bishop only. 

Q. How does the Bishop ad- 
minister it ? 

A. He prays that the Holy 
Ghost may come down upon us ; 
he lays his hands upon us, at the 
same time pronouncing a set form 
of words. 


Q. What is the Holy Eucha- 
rist ? 

A. It is the true body and 
blood of Christ, under the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine. 

Q. Why has Christ given him- 
self to us in this sacrament ? 

A. To feed and nourish our 
souls, and to enable us to perform 
all our Christian duties. 

Q. How dothe Bread and Wine 
become the Body and Blood of 
Christ ? 

A, By the power of God, to 
whom nothing is impossible or 
difficult. 

Q. When is this change made? 

A. When the words of conse- 
cration, ordained by Jesus Christ, 
are pronounced by the Priest. 

Q. How must we prepare our- 
selves to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment? 

A. We must be in a state of 
grace and should be fasting from 
midnight. 

Q. Is it a great sin to receive 
it unworthily ? 

A. Yes, it is, for he that eat- 
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eth and drinketh unworthily, eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation to 
himself. (1 Cor. xi. 29.) 

Q. What is to receive unwor- 
thily ? 

A. To receive in mortal sin. 

Q. What is the Mass? 

A. It is the unbloody sacrifice 
of the body and blood of Christ. 


Q. What are the ends for which 
we are to offer up this sacrifice ? 

A, 1st, For God’s honour and 
glory ; 2d, in thanksgiving for 
all His benefits, and as a perpe- 
tual memorial of the passion and 
death of His Son ; 3d, for obtain- 
ing pardon for our sins ; 4th, for 
obtaining all grace and blessing 
through Jesus Christ. 

Q. How must we hear Mass? 

A, With very great attention 
and devotion. 


Q. What is the Sacrament of 
Penance ? 

A; Penance is a sacrament, in 
which by the priest’s absolution, 
joined with contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction, these sins are 
forgiven which we have com- 
mitted after baptism. 

Q. How do you prove that. the 
Priest has power to absolve sin- 
ners, if they be truly penitent ? 

A. From the words of Christ, 
‘“« Whose sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven,” (John xx. 23). 


Q. What are the parte of Pen- 
ance ? 

A. Contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction. 


* * * * 


Q. What is confession ? 
A. It is to accuse ourselves of 
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eth and drinketh unworthily, eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation to 
himeelf. (1 Cor. xi.) 

Q. What is to receive unwor- 
thily ? , 

A. To receive in mortal sin. 

Q. Is not the Eucharist also a 
sacrifice ? 

A. Yes; it is the unbloody 
sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ, who is offered, and offers 
himself therein. 


Q. What are the ends for which 
we are to offer up this sacrifice ? 

A. 1st, For God’s honour and 
glory ; 2d, in thanksgiving for 
all His benefits, and as a perpe- 
tual memorial of the passion and 
death of His Son ; 3d, for obtain- 
ing pardon for our sins ; and 4th, 
for obtaining all grace and bless- 
ing through Jesus Christ. 

Q. How must we behave when 

esent at this service ? 

A. With very great attention 
and devotion. 

Q. What is Penance or Absolu- 
tion ? 

A. It is the means by which on 
the priest's pronouncing our abso- 
lution, those sins are forgiven 
which we have committed after 
baptism. 


Q. How do you prove that. the 
Priest has power to absolve sin- 
ners, if they be truly penitent ? 

A, From the words of Christ, 
““ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them,” (John 
xx). 
% What is necessary in order 
to obtain the pardon of our sins ? 

A, Three things, namely, con- 
trition, confession, and satisfac- 
tion. 

* * * * 

Q. What is confession ? 

A. It is to accuse ourselves of 
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Roman Catholic Doctrine. 
all our sins to a Priest. 


Q. What if one wilfully con- 
ceals a mortal sin in confession 4 

A. He commits a great sin by 
telling a lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and makes his confession nothing 
worth. 

‘Q. What must we do that we 
may leave out nosin in confession? 

A, We must carefully examine 
our conscience upon the ten com- 
mandments, and the seven deadly 
sins. 

Q. How many things, then, 
have we to do by way of prepa- 
ration for confession ? 

A. Four things: Ist, we must 
heartily pray to God for his grace 
to help us; 2d, we must carefully 
examine our conscience; 3d, we 
must beg pardon of God, and be 
very sorry from our hearts for 
offending him ; and 4th, we must 
resolve to renounce our sins, and 
to begin a new life for the future. 

Q. What is satisfaction ? 

A. It is doing the penance 
given us by the priest. © 

e. What is an indulgence 3 


Q. What is Extreme Unction ? 

A, Extreme unction is the 
anointing of the sick with holy 
oil, accompanied with prayer for 
the forgiveness of their sins. 


Q. When is this sacrament 
given 

A. we are in 

ees danger of 

Q. What authority i is there in 
Scripture for the sacrament of 
extreme unction. 

A. In the fifth chapter of St 
James it is said, “Is any sick 


Anglo-Catholic Doctrine. - 
ali our sins to a priest, in order 
to obtain absolution. 

Q. What if one wilfully con- 
ceals a mortal sin in confession ? 

A. He commits a great sin by 
telling a lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and makes his confession nothing 
worth. (See Acts v.) 

Q. What must we do that we 
may leave out no sin in confession ? 

A. We must carefully examine 
our conscience upon the ten com- 
mandments, and the seven deadly 
sins. 

@. How many things, then, 
have we to do by way of prepa- 
ration for confession. 

A. Four things: Ist, we must 
heartily pray to God for his grace 
to help us ; 2d, we must carefully 
examine our conscience ; 3d, we 
must beg pardon of God, and be 
very sorry from our hearts for 
offending him ; and 4th, we must 
resolve to renounce our sins, and 
to begin a new life for the future. 

Q. What is satisfaction ? 

A. It is doing the penance 
given us by the priest. 


Q. What is visitation of the 
sick ? 

A. Prayer for forgiveness of 
their sins and restoration to health, 
sometimes accompanied by anoint- 
ing the sick with oil, and then 
called extreme unction. 


Q. What authority is there in 
Scripture for anointing the sick 
with oi? 

A, We read in the gospels that 
it was the practice of the apostles ; 
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among you,” &c. 


Q. What is Holy Order 3 
_ A, Holy Order is a sacrament 
by which bishops, priests, and 
other ministers of the Church, are 
ordained, and receive power and 
grace to perform their sacred 
duties. 

Q. What is Matrimony ? 

A, Matrimony is a sacrament 
which gives grace to those who 
contract marriage with due dis- 
positions, to enable them to bear 
the difficulties of their state, to 
love and be faithful to one an- 
other, and to bring up their chil- 
dren in the fear of God.* 


Anglo-Catholic Doctrine. 
and in the fifth chapter of the 
epistle of St James it is said, “ Is 
any sick among you,” &c. 

Q. What is Holy Order? 

A. Holy order is a sacrament 
by which the Bishops, Priests, and 
deacons of the Church are or- 
dained, and receive power and 
grace to perform their sacred 
duties. 

Q What is Matrimony ? 

A. Matrimony is a sacrament 
whieh gives grace to those who 
contract marriage with due dis- 
positions, to enable them to bear 
the difficulties of their state, to 
love and be faithful to one an- 
other, and to bring up their chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord.t 


It is no imputation of course to say that the system ex- 
unded in the second of these columns is pure undiluted 








opery without the Pope. The compilers, or rather editors 
of the manual from which it is extracted, are themselves at no 
pains to disguise the fact, Indeed, the few and slight varia- 
tions between the two columns which we have marked by 
italics, is the most striking proof of the absolute identity of 
their substance, both from the utter insignificance of the altera- 
tions themselves, and the manifest purpose for which they are 
made. The most cursory glance at those alterations must 
satisfy any well-informed reader that they are introduced, not 
at all in the interest of scriptural truth, or from any conscien- 
tious objection to the language of the original as it is, but simply 
for the purpose of avoiding, if possible, a direct and ver 
collision with the standards of the English Church. Thus at 
the beginning, instead of the seven sacraments of the Romish 
Ai we have “ two great sacraments,” and other five rites 
“ sometimes called sacraments ;” but in the illustration the 


* From an English translation, published for Roman Catholic circulation, and 
entitled “An Abri ent of Christian Doctrine, Recommended b ere 
for the use of the Faithful in England. Imprimatur, Nicholas, Bishop of Meli- 
potamus. London, Easter, 1850.” 

: The First Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Third Edition. London: 
William Edward Painter and Sons. The ‘ Union” Press, 342 Strand.” Thus 
at this moment the same identical catechism, in slightly varying editions, is used 
in Roman Catholic Chapels, and Unionist Missions in London! We wonder if 
Bishop Tait is cognisant of this mown | fact, or whether the astute policy of the 
party contrived to put the sibility of its real authors- — the reach 
of judicial proof. As usual, the Catechism bears no author or editor’s name. 
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five are mixed up indiscriminately with the two, and dis- 
cussed and defined precisely in the order and .in the terms of 
the other. Instead of the words “ changed into the body and 
blood of Christ,” the more ambiguous term “ become” is em- 
ployed, so as not directly to assert transubstantiation, but in 
every other respect the whole doctrine of the Eucharistic pre- 
tence is left untouched. The term “mass” is avoided, but 
the definition of the mass is adopted without the alteration of 
a single word. Penance is called “a means” instead of “a 
sacrament,” but the “ means” and the “ sacrament” are even 
to the minutest syllable the same thing. “The visitation of 
the sick” is only “ sometimes accompanied by the anointing 
of the sick,” when “ it is called extreme unction ;” but then 
the anointing in question is expressly grounded on the divine 
appointment, and therefore of course by implication, ought 
not only to be “ sometimes” but — Thus the principle 
of adaptation manifest throughout, (and the same thing applies 
to the whole catechism now before us,) is simply to accept, 
without hesitation and without reserve, the entire Roman sys- 
tem, with the exception of such phrases or statements as di- 
rectly and in so many words contradict the standards of the 
English Church. The Christian faith, in short, is just the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent, to be held as a whole, and 
to be avowed and taught so far forth as the Articles, Liturgy, 
and Canons will, by the utmost ible straining or adroit 
evasion of their meaning, admit. The word of promise made 
before God and his congregation, in the act of subscription 
to a Protestant creed is kept to the ear and broken to the 
heart. The hands are the hands of England, but the voice is 
the voice of Rome. 

We do not of course quote this Catechism as a fair sample 
of the doctrinal teaching of the whole Anglican party, or of 
any considerable body of clergymen within the pale of the 
Church of England. COonfessedly the party from whom it 
emanates are an extreme and iarly reckless section of 
the younger and more enthusiastic disciples of the old Oxford 
movement, and one which, at best, professes merely to sub- 
mit to, not to be at home in the Reformed communion.* 
They are essentially an Italian colony on English ground, and 
we would fain hope and trust not yet a numerous one. They 
are a body of Romanists conforming to and using the forms 
of the English Church. Even between Dr Pusey and them 
there is, apparently at least, a wide difference. His system, 
as develo in the volume before us, may still be described 
as that of the Church of England, enlarged and corrected by 
that of Trent ; theirs is that of Trent slightly adapted to the 


* That represented by the “ Union” newspaper. 
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Church of England. They are regarded even by high church- 
men rather as an advanced post of the enemy cas English 
ground, than a bona fide part of their own people. But the 
very existence of such an outpost, and that too within the 
jurisdiction and under the eye of one so earnest and right- 
hearted as the present Bishop of London, is sufficiently omi- 
nous, It strikingly proves how ineffectual are now all the old 
barriers, and how broken the lines of the English Reforma- 
tion. Even a few fiery spots appearing on the skin may suf- 
fice to betray the existence of a deadly disease working within. 
A random case of malignant cholera here and there may tell 
in the ears of a startled nation that the plague is begun, and 
call aloud for effectual and instant measures of defence. Ne- 

lect the timely warning, and delay the needful precautions 

or yet a little while, and the giant destroyer will have gained 
head and strength, will stalk forth triumphant over the land, 
and laugh all the frail expedients of statesmen and of physicians 
to scorn. 


Art. VIII.—1. The American Revival. By James Dovatas, 
Esq. of Cavers. Edinburgh: T. Nelson & Sons. 

2. Narrative of the State of Religion within the Bounds of the 
(American) Presbyterian Church (New School). Chicago, 
1858, 

3, The Tongue of Fire; or the True Power of Christianity. 
By WiLL14M ArTuuR, A.M, London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co, 

4. The Central Idea of Christianity. By Jessx Peck, D.D. 
Boston : Henry V. Degen. 


In the month of September 1857, there was commenced in the 
city of New York, a “ Business Man’s Prayer Meeting.” Like 
the earliest bud of spring, which, though not the cause, is, in 
a sense, the herald of the approach of summer, this meeting 
appears to have been the first wave of that peculiar form of 
religious excitement which subsequently swept over the whole 
land. A variety of circumstances conspired to originate the 
movement itself. For one thing America is a country in 
which, more perhaps than in any other, such awakenings may 
be expected. “ Revivals” form the only great outstanding 
incidents in its ecclesiastical history. The churches of the 
new world,—unlike the churches of the old,—have had little 
else all their days to expend their ep a upon than the 
maintenance of their own ordinances and the its and simple 
propagation of the gospel. While we here have had to do 
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battle in successive generations with spiritual and political 
despotisms, not pe testifying against Popery and Eras- 
tianism as sore evils in the abstract, but fighting against them 
for bare life ; and while that past has coloured our religious 
horizon in such a way as to give extraordinary prominence to 
the special doctrines and principles which were involved in 
the struggle, our transatlantic cousins, having had from the 
first a fair field, uninterrupted freedom, and no formidable 
antagonists to contend with, and having no notable early 
church experiences to go back upon, sca ian great awak- 
enings of 1735-45, have naturally had their thoughts occupied 
to an unusual extent with the simple yet grand subject of Re- 
vivals of Religion. And the result has followed from this 
which might have been anticipated. It is an ascertained fact 
that when a Church thinks much about such visitations, and 
constantly aims in its efforts and prayers at bringing them 
about, the probability is that in the long run it will not be 
yack at “If I were asked,” says Dr Goodrich, “ why 
revivals are so frequent in America and so rare in Europe, my 
first answer would be that Christians on one side of the Atlan- 
tic expect them, and on the other they do not expect them.” 
But though America is thus always prepared in a manner 
for extraordinary manifestations of interest in religion, each 
awakening, considered in itself, is of course more or less evi- 
dently attributable to special instrumental causes. In the 
present instance the revival appears to have been the result 
of special measures adopted by the Church on the one hand, 
and of a providential preparation of the world on the other. 
At the end of the year a “ Revival Convention” (as it was 
called) was held at Pittsburgh. The fact shewed that religious 
men were beginning keenly to feel the need of an awakening, 
and were desirous of knowing and putting in operation the 
means best fitted for bringing one about, for the holding of a 
Convention is one of the favourite and most characteristic forms 
of American action.* The meeting was attended by upwards 
of two hundred ministers, who spent some days in discussing 
the subject in all its bearings. Intenser earnestness was then 
no doubt communicated to many a spirit, fresh light was 
thrown upon the nature of the blessing and the mode of its 


* The idea has somehow taken hold of the English mind that the awakening 
is to be regarded strictly as the fruit or effect of the commercial crisis. ‘This ie 
a mistake, and many F tg might be given of its being so. For example, the 
Rev. Mr Balfour of t Kilbride, who visited America during the summer, 


says, “ the Revival took place before the commercial crisis, although the news 
of the crisis reached this country first. Dr Alexander of New York told him 
that before the crisis took place he had observed a growing seriousness among 
his flock ; and that other ministers around had noticed similar signs of a deepen- 
ing interest in religion in the congregations under them.” 
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attainment, and as the practical issue of the{conference, a pas- 
toral letter was written and read from the pulpits, special 
sermons were simultaneously preached, and the whole was fol- 
lowed up by a course of thorough domiciliary visitation. The 
example thus set in one district was afterwards followed in 
others. The attention of the churches throughout the country 
became seriously aroused to the state of religion, and to the ne- 
cessity of increased exertion in order to its revival, and such 
steps were taken as seemed most likely to improve the aspect 
of affairs. We can fancy that ministers began to preach with 
greater point and power.* We know that private Christians 
gave themselves more than ever unto prayer, and it is ex- 
pressly stated that that system of household visitation, (the 
idea of which probably was first suggested by the Sabbath- 
school Teachers of our own Birmingham, but which, aiming as 
it did, not simply at the welfare of the young, but at the 
bringing of the outlying adult population also into the fold of 
Christ, was carried out much more thoroughly in America 
than it was in England,) it is expressly stated that that sys- 
tem was extraordinarily successful in re-awakening an interest 
in religion, not only among the poor but among the rich, or as 
New York accounts describe it, not simply among the rowdies 
of the Five Points or Bowery, but even among the votaries of 
fashion in the Fifth Avenue itself. The whole machinery of 
the Church being thus set in motion, and that with an in- 
creased velocity, it was so ordered, providentially, that cir- 
cumstances conspired at the same time to render the hearts of 
the general community peculiarly susceptible to religious im- 
pressions. One influential party in the Union argue that the 
agitation on the slavery question, which has been going on for 
a number of years, has acted as a sort of “ law-work” on the 
minds of the people, stirring their consciences and quickening 
their sense of guilt ; and that that has been one of the causes 
why the Church has been met more than half-way in its ad- 
vances. This idea, however, is scouted as absurd by another 
influential class, and we shall not stay to inquire into the 
merits of the controversy. The other cause of the prepared- 
ness of which we are now speaking, all are agreed upon. The 
terrible commercial distress which happened in the fall of the 
year, and which cast its shadow: over the whole land, striking 
with sudden poverty many who had been rich, and depriving 
many more, who had nothing else to depend upon, of their 


* “Tt has been the simple preaching of the gospel by God's usual minister- 
ing servants that produced the movement. The ministers have been P prere 
as formerly, but only with perhaps more fervour and earnestness, and certainly 
with more faith and power.”—Dr M‘Lean before the Free Church Assembly. 
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daily means of subsistence ; this calamity awed, solemnised, 
softened the nation, more, it would seem, than anything of 
the kind had ever done before; and it was while this feeling 
of realised helplessness and misery was existing in its greatest 
intensity, while the country was lying under the burden of 
this sore national affliction, that the Church found an amount 
of acceptance for its message and ministry, which in more 
prosperous circumstances would not probably have been given 
to it. In all this, of course, the overruling hand of God was 
most distinctly visible. The preparation of the Church for the 
work, the preparation of the world to welcome it, both mani- 
festly indicated His design to open over the land the windows 
of heaven. An outpouring of the Spirit came, and the result 
of the whole has been one of the most remarkable religious 
movements of modern times. 

In looking back upon the history of the awakening, and 
trying to recollect what it was that first impressed upon our 
minds the conviction that the churches of America were be- 
ginning to be possessed by a spirit of unusual earnestness, we 

nd the agitation for the better observance of the Sabbath 
rising most clearly and most prominently into view. As a 
regular reader for some years past of American religious perio- 
dicals, we have been in the habit of marking the signs of the 
times somewhat carefully. Within that esial paragraphs have 
often appeared giving accounts of revivals in individual con- 
gations. Enough has been presented in almost every num- 

r to shew in this respect the peculiarities of American reli- 
gious life. But not until the Sabbath movement had fairly 
begun was the idea suggested, that the heart of the Christian 
community, in the northern states at least, was beginning 
to be deeply stirred. Other and quite different symptoms 
might possibly have struck us had we enjoyed a nearer view 
of the state of affairs ; but looking on from a distance, judging 
only from what appeared distinctly on the surface, what we have 
named was the earliest direct intimation conveyed to us that 
there was being awakened a wider and deeper religious concern. 

The subsequent manifestations were not more definable 
than they were satisfactory. The existence of a revival was 
evidenced not by keen excitement, nor by gatherings of crowds 
to camp meetings, nor by cries or convulsive fits, nor by the 
prevalence of “ new measures ” and every species of ecclesias- 
tical irregularity ; but in ways which the most exacting and 
suspicious can hardly help ~ 9p age. unobjectionable. The 
churches began visibly to fill, the neglected prayer-meetings 








came to receive their rightful share of attention, large acces- 
sions were made to the Sabbath schools, and in every —_ 
where an interchange of feeling or opinion could take p 


ace, 
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in public and in private, in railways and river-boats, on 
‘change and at public dinner-tables, in the streets and within 
the family circle, the claims of Christianity became the topic 
of more or less earnest conversation. 

The peculiarities which have distinguished this movement 
from most of those which have preceded it, have been fre- 
quently noticed and commented on. For one thing, its ex- 
tent, territorially speaking, has been altogether unprecedented. 
What the case may be at the present moment we cannot con- 
fidently say, for with the approach of the hot weather, and 
the scattering of the inhabitants of towns and cities over the 
country, many of the meetings were broken up, arid it must 
be as yet uncertain to what extent they may be resumed. 
But at an earlier period the statement was made, on what ap- 
pears to be good authority, that “a traveller might go for 3000 
miles, and, stop where he would, in town or country, there 
was no place where he might not turn aside and go into a 
prayer-meeting ;’ and that “it had been ascertained that 
above 2000 cities, towns, and villages had been visited with 
the blessing.” Nor do even these figures adequately describe 
the grand area over which the wave has rolled. The impulse 
which had its spring or origin in America has been felt 
throughout the Christian world. Already it has affected ap- 
preciably the ministry and people of the British churches. 
Our preaching has insensibly become more pointed, and our 
prayers more earnest and abundant ; and the writer of this 
paper knows that more abiding fruit still has grown out of it, 
even the unmistakable conversion of souls to God. The old 
illustration of the pebble cast into the heart of the lake, and 
sending its series of widening circles to the shore, may now be 
put to a fresh use; and as we are acquainted with no right 
thinking man in this country who remains still in doubt as 
to the work, we cannot help saying that those ministers who 
have not been at some pains to communicate to their people 
the facts of the awakening, have been unwarrantably neglect- 
ing what might have been found to be a direct and efficient 
means of grace. 

The quietness with which the movement has proceeded is 
another of its marked characteristics. Examples of unnatural 
excitement indeed have not been altogether unheard of. The 
New York Tribune of April 3d (the Revival number) contains 
a letter from Illinois, describing a Methodist camp-meeting, 
held in that state toward the close of the year, in connection 
with which there appear to have been some rather painful 
exhibitions. But upon the whole a calm, deep, settled earnest- 
ness seems to have pervaded the meetings generally, and to 
this, doubtless, we are in a great measure to ascribe the terms 
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of respect in’ which the awakening has been almost univer- 
sally spoken of. As additional peculiarities we might instance 
such facts as, that no name of eminence has been associated 
with the work, that all the evangelical denominations of the 
Union have combined to sustain the movement, that there is 
a larger proportion of males and adults among the converts 
than in former revivals, that an unusual amount of lay la- 
bour has been always available, that even the secular press, 
with scarcely an exception, has expressed approval, and that 
certain classes of persons have been affected by the prevailing 
excitement which were altogether beyond the reach of the 
ordinary religious appliances. Without, however, staying fur- 
ther than to mention these, we shall devote what space we 
can spare here to a particular notice of what is, after all, the 
grand characteristic feature of the present Revival—tts system 
of daily prayer-meetings. The importance attached to such 
meetings, and their extraordinary popularity, give one at first 
the impression that by the subjects of this awakening the 
scriptural ordinance of preaching is but little accounted of. 
If that were really the case, we should have some doubts 
about accepting the sign we are now considering as on the 
whole a good one. For, looking at the character of the actual 
assemblies for prayer, and remembering at the same time the 
fact that no religion can be of a very robust or healthy nature 
unless it is established on a thoroughly sound and well under- 
stood basis of doctrine, we should have serious fears that in 
the case of many the motive power was nothing more nor less 
than idle curiosity on the one hand or love of variety and 
excitement on the other. But we believe it is not the case 
that preaching is at a discount. On the contrary, as has al- 
ready been remarked, simultaneously with the formation of 
week-day prayer meetings, the attendance on the Sabbath 
ministrations in the churches began also to increase, and we 
have heard of no minister complaining that his people were 
giving evidence of anything like unwillingness to receive in- 
struction. At the same time it behoves us to look at the 
whole subject soberly and seriously. While we have no diffi- 
culty in saying that those are characterised by a most unrea- 
sonable and unbelieving spirit who, in the face of all that we 
now know of the awakening, still persist in speaking of it as 
of essentially human origin, we have no hesitation, on the 
other hand, in pronouncing those to be as unreasonably credu- 
lous who talk of it as if it were wholly divine. There are in- 
dications already of the approaching subsidence of the tide. 
We sball, by-and-bye, be inquiring what are the permanent 
results of its flow. And when, as is quite possible, our expec- 
tations are disappointed—when towns and congregations over 
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which the wave rolled present an almost unaltered aspect— 
the question will certainly be asked, “ Where are the crowds 
which were wont to gather to the daily prayer meetings ? 
what has become of the many who for woah and months to- 
gether surrendered for the sake of such meetings so many of 
their best and most precious business hours ?” It appears to 
us of some moment, br the prevention of disappointment, and 
of what would be a great deal worse than disappointment, the 
rising of misgivings as to the reality of the work as a whole 
—that the real character of the daily meetings should be 
perfectly understood. With this.end in view, then, we shall 
give here from the Tribune an abstract of an hour's proceed- 
ings in perhaps the most famous of its class—that held in 
Burton’s Theatre, Chambers Street, New York :— 


On Saturday, March 27, the Noon Prayer Meeting was presided 
over by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who, after a few introduc- 
tory remarks, gave out the hymn: 

“ Jesus, when thy people meet, 
Then they behold the mercy seat,” &c. 

After the singing Mr Beecher said : “It takes the summer whole 
months to ripen fruit, but the summer of God’s love does not require 
weeks or months. There is no reason why the fruit that blossoms 
here right in the beginning of the meeting, should not ripen and fall 
before the close of it. .* * * Let us begin, then, in the convic- 
tion that souls may be converted here now. Will some brother that 
has this spirit pray ?” bs 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr Maclay. After the singing of 
another hymn, Mr B. remarked, 

“ Tf there are any here that have never been Christians, and have 
never praised Christ, yet who, at any point in this singing, have felt 
a movement in your hearts as though you would say, ‘O, if I were 
only a Christian,’ let me tell you don’t watt to be a Christian—say 
it, and be one.” 

A man in the gallery then made a short prayer, after which the 
leader announced that there was then opportunity for the recital of 
any tidings of cheering facts. 

Professor Crosby : “The message which Christians here make to 
the unconverted is a very simple one; and it is merely—Come to 
Christ—come now.” 

A Glergyman on the stage: ‘‘ For delay is dangerous. God says, 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found : Call ye upon Him when 
he is near. This evidently implies that there is a time when the 
Lord cannot be found, and when He will not be near to the impeni- 
tent sinner.” 

The clergyman then repeated an anecdote illustrative of this point. 
Mr Beecher also related an instance of the conversion of a sea cap- 
tain a few days ago from a word fitly spoken by a man who had 
business relations with him. A story of the conversion of a lawyer 
was next related. Then a man in the dress circle spoke of the pro- 
gress of the work in Boston, and also in his home in Western Mis- 
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souri. Another man in the dress circle afterwards referred to the 
account of St Paul and Felix, and yet another man in the parquet 
repeated several passages of Scripture. 

Mr Beecher : “I will read some requests now, after which there 
will be prayer.” 

“A mother earnestly requests an interest in the prayers of all 
Christians, for a husband who once professed religion, but who has 
now backslidden from God.” 

“ Prayer is earnestly requested for a young man who has led a most 
vicious and ungodly life, but who gives evidence this morning of the 
dealings of with his soul.” 

“ A widowed mother desires the prayers of this Christian assembly 
for her only child, his wife and children, that they may be converted 
to God, and live a Christian life. O pray for them.” 

“ The prayers of this congregation are requested by a father for 
his only son who is given to dissipation, that he be led to repentance 
and the saving knowledge of God. Also for four daughters who, 
though often called, still refuse the offer of salvation.” 

A man in the parquet, who had spoken before, now prayed. His 
prayers, like his exhortation, was principally composed of Scripture 
quotations. 

Mr Beecher : “My Christian brother, you forget to pray for the 
only things we ask prayer for. Let some other brother pray for the 
subjects of these requests.” 

A clergyman on the stage prayed for them. 

Mr Beecher next read some more requests for prayer, and then 
said: ‘I reserve to the last a petition which I shall read, and for 
which I shall offer prayer by and bye. We will spend two minutes 
in silent prayer. At the close of that time I will thank some brother 
to lead audibly in prayer.” 

The silence which ensued was peculiarly solemn and impressive, 
and was broken by prayer by the Rev. Mr Nott of the Broome 
Street Baptist Church. The Rev. Mr Amber also followed in prayer. 
The hymn, “ I’m not ashamed toown my Lord,” was then sung, and 
a man in the dress circle read some verses of Luke. Another man 
in the dress circle said, that he had been noticing the reporter tak- 
ing down the remarks which were made, and had been deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that the recording angel was writing down the 
saved in the book of life. ' 

A woman in the gallery told how God had heard her prayers for 
the conversion of her only son, and reminded young men of the 
anxiety of their praying mothers. 

After the singing of another hymn, Mr Beecher gave an address of 
half an hour in length, towards the close of which he read the follow- 
ing additional request for prayer :— 

“ A woman, a member of the Methodist Church, who, through 
much suffering and peril even of life, has succeeded in making her 
escape from southern slavery, desires to offer up thanks to God for 
his goodness in bringing her safely to this city; and to ask the 
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prayers of Christians that she may escape the toils of man-hunters, 
and be guided safely to a land of freedom.” 

He then offered a prayer, in which he did not forget the case of 
the slave ; and the benediction having been prono the great 
audience (numbering perhaps two thousand) dismissed. 


Now we will not say a single word against this method of 
conducting a prayer-meeting. It doubtless serves its p 
well ; and although, in reading the report of it, some of its 
proceedings appear to us at a distance a little odd, yet we can 
easily fancy that those actually present would be possessed by 
a feeling of unmixed seriousness and solemnity. At the same 
time, no one can possibly read the account we have given 
without seeing that other motives may impel attendance at 
such meetings besides the pure and simple love for prayer,— 
that in point of fact the meetings have incidental attractions 
enough about them in their size, aspect, brevity, and variety, 
to draw within their influence the most careless and indiffe- 
rent. Weariness in such an assembly is manifestly out of the 
question, The many speakers, the short direct prayers, the 
brief and pithy addresses, the anecdotes, the fresh morsels of 
intelligence, the requests for prayer, giving often such sad and 
interesting glimpses into the secret life of families, all combine 
to render the gathering se an inviting one. And in the 
view of that, it would obviously be most irrational to take 
the prayer-meetings, their number and the crowds which at- 
a them, as the guage by which you are to determine the 
extent or the power of the revival. They ought certainly to 
go for what they are worth, and that is much, but to overrate 
their importance, to take them as an infallible proof of the 
love of the nation for the spiritual exercise of communion with 
God, is unquestionably to pave the way for ultimate disap- 
pointment. 

The time for soberly estimating the nett results of the move- 
ment is, of course, still to come. The revival is even yet in 

rogress, and in some places, it is said, actually advancing. 
But we may venture already to make something like a roug 
calculation of consequences. 

Of the supposed sum total of conversions we shall say 
nothing. Apart from the dislike we feel to the spirit of boast- 
ing which has insensibly seduced many into the old sin of 
vaingloriously “ numbering the people,” we cannot but think 
it a little premature to pronounce confidently yet on the spi- 
ritual state of all who have to appearance been deeply moved 
during the excitement of the revival. It is too soon to hail as 
safe the shipwrecked sailor, struggling towards the shore, when 
you see him borne inward on the crest of a wave, which 
threatens to throw itself bodily into the bosom of the land. 
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The wave will by and by recede. Just in proportion to the 
violence of its flow too will be the strength and extent of its 
ebb. And the drowning man can only be held as rescued when 
he is seen clinging to the rock after the water has fairly re- 
tired. So after the wave of religious excitement has spent its 
force in America, then will, in all probability, succeed a time 
of reaction. Apathy and indifference may follow in the foot- 
steps of the lively interest which now prevails, and the proper 
time for reckoning the amount of realised spiritual fruit is, 
when that sad but almost inevitable time arrives. In the mean 
time, however, there are certain external effects, of the nature 
| and value of which we may already form some idea, and of 
which, consequently, we may even now legitimately and con- 





| 
| 





fidently speak. Let us name a few of these. 

1. The membership of the churches has been very largely in- 
creased. For evidence of this, we need only to look into the 
columns of their newspapers, or read any one of the more 
recent ecclesiastical reports. For example, in the “Narrative of 
the State of Religion within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church (New School),” which, we may take this opportunity of 
saying, is a peculiarly interesting and valuable paper, one, in 

| fact, of the most luminous and suggestive reviews of the subject 

| we have anywhere seen,—the following statements occur :-— 


| “Tt is supposed,” says one Presbytery, “that when the already 
ripened sheaves shall be garnered, there will be an increase of forty 
per cent. to the membership reported last year.” “ Another Presby- 
tery says, that in consequence of this revival, several of the churches 
have received or will receive an addition to their membership, vary- 
| ing from five to fifteen per cent.” “A third Presbytery has added 
during the year, and mostly during the last three months, one-fourth 
| to its entire membership. Some of our churches have doubled their 
number, and considerably more than doubled their number.” “ There 
is scarcely a church,” adds the Narrative, “ within the bounds of the 

Assembly that has not in some degree been strengthened.” 


| Nor has this been the experience of the New School Presby- 
terians only. The following is the equally gratifying report 
which their Old School brethren have been enabled to give :— 


“The most gratifying item is the large increase in the number of 
communicants received on examination, exceeding as it does by 8470 
the additions reported last year. The total of accessions by exami- 
nations during the year is 20,792; which is larger than in any previous 
one since the organisation of the General Assembly, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1832 and 1833, when the fruits of the great re- 
vival of that period were gathered. In 1832 there were 34,160, 
and in 1833, 23,546. Inasmuch, however, as that was under the 
high pressure, new measure system, it is fair to infer that the present 
additions are more reliable.” : 





| 
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Other churches have similar things to tell. This fact, then, 
one about which there can, of course, be no doubt, for it admits 
being stated statistically, cannot but be regarded as a remark- 
able one. Making every allowance for future apostasies, and for 
the usual mixture of tares admitted among the wheat, the great 
reality remains, that the church militant of America, the 
army in which the duty is laid of contending openly against 
the powers of evil, has been largely recruited in strength 
and numbers. If any are disposed to shake their heads, and 
say, that after all the levy from the world may be but little 
to be depended on, we can only answer, and it is an answer 
which ought to satisfy all but the inveterately unbelieving, 
that the fruits of former revivals have, as a general rule, con- 
tinued as stedfast in the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, as 
a who were converted under the ordinary preaching of the 

oO ; 

2. The Church has, in the mean time, been endued with fresh 
power. In calculating the momentum of a flooded stream, we 
take into account not merely its volume but its velocity,—and 
even so, in judging of the capacity of a body of men for achiev- 
ing a certain work, we think of something more than merely 
their number. If we could say that the various denominations 
of American Christians had added considerably to their roll of 
members, we should state a fact which was highly cheering 
and satisfactory. But when we can add, that the Churches have 
not only been increased but quickened, not only numerically 
enlarged, but filled also with a fervour and power unfelt 
before, we describe an effect of the revival which speaks with 
peculiar hopefulness of the future prosperity of religion within 
their bounds. 


“ Never,” says the New School Narrative, “never in the same 
space of time has the church advanced so much in living energy and 
abiding power. Sbe has taken another step upward. The moral 
grandeur of her position, and the majestic force, which, under God, 
she has been evabled to wield, have given her a deeper hold upon the 
hearts and consciences of all classes, than perhaps she had ever had 
before.” 


The minister who, for years it may be, has laboured on in stiff 
and unproductive soil, having few or none heartily to co-ope- 
rate with him in his work, and seeing no palpable evidence 
that the Spirit of God is still present upon the earth at all, 
will be able very easily to understand the nature of the effect 

roduced by the great awakening on his brethren in America, 
For himself, he toils in faith. In hisstudy, in the pulpit, with 
his bible class, and in his visitations, he makes it his aim to 
approve himself to God, as a workman that needeth not to be 

VOL. VII.—No. XXVI. 3P 
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ashamed. But he knows in whata different spirit he would 
go through the round, if a spirit of inquiry were to break out 
among his people. A new life would be communicated to him. 
His sermons would insensibly become more telling, his prayers 
more fervent, his labours more abundant ; and infecting with 
his own zeal other Christians in the neighbourhood who 
hitherto had been content to let well or rather ill alone, the 
sleeping members of the church, and the outlying world beyond, 
would soon be awakened to a more fixed and earnest attention 
to religion. With res to America, it will be strange if 
more fruit than usual is not ultimately gathered into the 
Church, as the result of the present revival, for God has mani- 
festly bestowed, for the time being at least, increased efficiency 
on the spiritual machinery, by means of which that work is to 
be achieved.* 

3. Another interesting effect of the Awakening has been, 
largely to increase the number of candidates for the ministry. 
It may easily be conceived that in a country like America 
where there are so many ways of “ getting on,” and where the 
remuneration given to the clergy is not on a very tempting 
scale, fewer young men enter the church with the view simply 
of gaining a livelihood than we find doing so in a country like 
Great Britain. This, of course, is so far an advantage, inas- 
much as in a very large proportion of cases, the motive which 
leads men to study for the ministry there, is the high and dis- 
interested one of seeking the salvation of souls. Still, asa 
consequence of this state of things, the demand in, we believe, 
all the denominations has always exceeded the supply. “The 
Church of Christ,” says the narrative already quoted, “has 
suffered for years, because the supply of ministers was not 
equal to the increased and constantly increasing demand.” 
And if even the New School Assembly complain of this, much 
more may the other and larger Presbyterian body ; for at this 
moment “the number of Old School ministers falls short of 
the churches by 856, the actual numbers being, churches 
3324, ministers 2468.” In these circumstances it is cheering 
to read that the wave of the revival has swept over the colleges 
as well as the congregations of the lendn-thet a large number 
of the students have been converted, and that of these a con- 
siderable proportion, who otherwise would have gone into other 
professions, have given themselves up to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. A question put, in view of this fact, by the 


* “Tt is wonderful hc w much the occurrence of conversions heightens the effi- 
ciency of men already cmenyee in the ministry or other departments of the 
work of God. The preacher preaches with new heart; the exhorter exhorts 


with revived feelings ; he that prays has double faith and fervour; and the joy 
of conquest breathes new vigour into all the Lord’s host.”—Arthur, p. 297. 
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“ Protestant Episcopal Quarterly Review ” for July, is more 
than worth considering,— 


** Does not this shew,” it asks, “that there is a t battle ap- 
proaching. For the Lord is not with the veterans only, but is in the 
recruiting grounds with the young. When we hear of a great na- 
tion, such as France, at work in her dock-yards and arsenals, we 
know that a great war is a-head. The extent of the preparation in- 
dicates the extent of the war. May we not judge of the grandeur 
of the conflict approaching, from the earliness as well as the vastness 
of the preparation. Does this not teach us that the work is to be 
permanent as well as mighty ?” 


4. The awakening has affected also, and that in a peculiarly 
striking way, the periodical literature of the country. Very 
sy the improvement visible here may not be lasting. 

ut in the mean time it is remarkable enough to have attracted 
universal attention. In all the newspapers of the States, with 
only one or two exceptions, the revival has been respectfully 
spoken of, and its continuance and extension actually encou- 
taged. Such a phenomenon could not in our country fail to be 
commented on as a very notable sign of the times. If certain 
newspapers, published in our great cities, which are now no- 
torious for their thinly veiled infidelity, and for their undis- 
guised enmity to everything savouring of evangelicism, were 
suddenly to turn round, and with every appearance of sin- 
cerity, to commend the truth which up to that time they had 
opposed, every one would hail it as a truly marvellous transfor- 
mation. And to an American, acquainted with the antece- 
dents of, for example, “The New York Tribune,” there must 
be something almost bewildering in the style and spirit by 
which its relations to the revival have been distinguished. 
It is, of course, the suddenness of this change which chiefly 
strikes us. The newspapers did not wait until they saw how 
the tide was turning, and then on the principle of a worldly 
expediency, side with what seemed likely to be the gaining 
cause. On the contrary, they gave expression to their senti- 
ments quite early in the day, and it is literally to their influ- 
ence that the present wide extension of the movement is in a 
large measure owing.* It will not be to us at all surprising 
to i that this improvement has been but temporary. The 
“Satanic Press” especially, which is now, or was lately ap- 
pearing as an angel of light, will probably soon resume its an- 


be. young man told me,” says a writer in the British Messenger, “ that in 
Philadelphia, where he resides, a meeting was commenced after the example of 
New York, and where there was no particular feeling on the part of the people, 
and was a number of weeks in evistenen and had at he end oats much over forty 
attending it, until the newspapers, and especially t. ne me the great business 
paper, spoke favourably of te, and then thousands thronged to it.” 
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cient colours. But it is not merely within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, it is actually certain, that if the awakening finally 
turns out to be a genuiue work of grace, which it appears to be 
at present, the general literature, and particularly the periodi- 

literature, of America will be elevated in tone im conse- 
quence. The literature of a country is just the expression or 
outcoming of the nation’s life. What the people are, such like 
are their books and newspapers. And it stands to reason, 
therefore, that if this revival movement has told apprecially on 
the character of the mass, it must tell, in an equally marked 
way, on the character of their publications. 

5. It is yet another noticeable fact that the Awakening has 
everywhere tended to break down sectarian differences, and to 
bring out the essential unity which characterises all the really 
evangelical denominations. Low Church Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Baptists, have 
joined together as one man to forward the good work in which, 
as they all felt, each had a direct concern. This actual one- 
ness of spirit and interest has, no doubt, been manifested all 
the more freely, because all the sects in America are on the 
same level, no body enjoying more state countenance and sup- 
port than another. _ Still the circumstance well deserves atten- 
tion ; at once as a pleasing incident of the revival, and also as 
in itself an instructive and significant effect. The problem of 
“ Christian Union,” is one-which has of late been receiving no 
small amount of consideration, One theory after another has 
been propounded for its solution ; and many semi-mechanical 
efforts have been made to realise it in positive fact. But the 
very imperfect measure of success which has rewarded these 
endeavours, has shewn with tolerable clearness that it is not 
by dint of controversy or persuasion that we shall soon attain 
to uniformity of belief; it is not by diminishing the number 
of articles in our confessions that we shall manage to combine 
all the sects into one large and liberal-minded denomination ; 
nor is it by getting members of different churches to meet to- 
gether and talk in a friendly way over a breakfast table that 
the spirit of sectarianism is to be exorcised and banished for 
ever into the deep. The evil may be mitigated by these 
expedients, but it will never be cured by them. The pre- 
sent experience of the American churches reveals to us 
the only effectual remedy.—Wes MUST HAVE A BAPTISM OF THE 
Hoty Guosr. 

6. We have reserved to the last a question which all must 
feel to be one of peculiar interest and importance, “ What 
effect is the American Revival likely to have upon the social 
evils amid which it has manifested itself?” 

There are some who profess to regard the Church as nothing 
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more nor less than an ark for the saving of the soul, as having 
to do only with an eternal world and our immediate relation 
to it. But it is difficult for one to read the history of Jesus 
Christ, or look at the action of Christianity on the temporal 
condition of man, without feeling that such a view isa seriously 
defective one. The gospel aims not only at carrying the elect 
safe to heaven, but at redeeming the earth on which they at 
present live, from the curse of sin, and making it really and 
visibly a loyal province in the kingdom of God. With this 
aim the Church,—the embodiment of the gospel,-—should 
surely sympathise ; and should consequently be ready to lend 
its aid, in its own way, towards accomplishing the removal of 
everyoning. tending to hinder the consummation of that great 
result. e may confidently affirm, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can Church, if it has really been revived, will begin to exhibit 
more than ever of the spirit of Christ and Christianity, in 
other words, it will be seen to tell more than it has ever done, 
on the public opinion and social state of the people at large. 
Now here it will be freely admitted that a t work of re- 
formation actually requires to be done. The following de- 
scription of society in the Union, we are fully persuaded, is 
exaggerated. The extract itself is from a newspaper which 
does not hold a very high place in the esteem of good men, it 
being in fact almost the only journal of any standing which 
from the first opposed itself to the revival. Still the print, 
(the New York Herald,) though unprincipled and irreligious, 
is universally allowed to be conducted with vigour and ability, 
it has a larger circulation than any other newspaper in the 
States, and in matters where it has- no motive for misrepre- 
sentation, it may generally be relied upon as intelligent, ob- 
serving, and outspoken. Besides, the testimony which it gives 
is so far confirmed even by the franker religious newspapers, 
and at any rate, whether it paints too darkly or no, here we 
have from the side of the world a view of the work which the 
yee im America has before her to do,—‘ fas est ab hoste 
oceri. : 

“ Let us look at the condition of things in this city alone and we 
shall find it an illustration of what is going on through the whole 
country. To become rich without work isthe great object of the 
masses. Fine houses, fine equipages, fine clothes, these are the main- 
springs which give motion to social life, and are the ambition of all. 

0 sell millions of dollars worth of goods in a year, and millions of 
dollars worth of stocks in a month, to build railways and towns for 
the benefit of the managers and agents, to speculate in patent rights, 
to seize upon government contracts, are the sole business of h 
of thousands of people, Even agriculture runs wild after new 
machines to do its ordinary work, dollars are given for ¢ dozen doubt- 
ful seeds, exotics are bought by the bale t» wither in our inconstant 
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climate, and now horse-tamers are rising up in regiments to break 
in the colts of the country and sweat the credulous out of their 
money. ‘The mechanical arts are consequently rapidly falling into 
the hands of industrious emigrants who design our public buildings, 
carve their decorations, carry and lay the bricks and temper the 
mortar ; and young America, too proud to work, and too smart to 
get a living in that way, is running riot amid scenes of violence and 

wlessness, confident of escaping all punishment. Revolvers are 
carried openly, and freely used. Thieves, rioters, gamblers, and pick- 
pockets, frequent our public assemblies, and turn our places of public 
amusement into scenes of riot, debauchery, and plunder. It is be- 
coming unsafe to leave our dwellings at night, and murders of the 
most shocking description and of every-day occurrence, escape even 
the appearance of punishment. Our prisons are no longer able to 
contain their inmates, and nothing short of a vigilance committee 
seems to promise any relief. Our laws are no more than cobwebs if 
@ criminal or his friends have money, and our police are not only 
inefficient, but are suspected of being leagued with the villains who 
prey upon society. Many of our public officers who are entrusted 
with the public funds, do not hesitate to abstract them at every op- 
portunity, and the records of official transactions are interpolated 
with forgeries to cover the most infamous frauds. . . . Ifthe 
times are not out of joint, we do not know how either to observe or 
reflect. These remarks may seem to be severe, but who can deny 
their truth? If what we have said be not a correct picture, their 
own eyes and our ears have utterly deceived us. What is to be 
done? The theory of our institutions is good enough, but as Horace 
asks, “ Quid leges sine moribus vanae proficiunt ? 


These remarks, let the reader observe, do not apply to times 
antecedent to the revival. The extract dates ae from May 
last, when the awakening had been in progress for at least six 
months. And though the picture may be admitted to be too 
gloomily coloured, yet if the statement is based, as we fear it 
is, on a real substratum of fact, then it will be felt that the 
revival churches will have enough to do to breathe a purer 
and more wholesome spirit into such a deplorably corrupt so- 
ciety. The question has been sometimes raised, Why should 
the churches of America be so often favoured with times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord? The problem seems 
to us to admit of a very easy solution. God makes his grace 
sufficient to our times and circumstances of need. Religious 
men in that country (through no guilt of theirs of course, for 
the sad state of affairs we have referred to is ultimately attri- 
butable, partly to the constant influx of a certain class of emi- 
grants, and partly to the obvious defects in their political sys- 
tem,) religious men in America have unprecedented difficulties 
to contend with, and the Spirit, it may be, is granted to endue 
them with ability for their work. With a large leaven of 
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truly Christian people, and a vast amount of evangelical preach- 
ing, and a wonderful measure of zeal, and activity, and libe- 

ity in the Churches, there is yet rampant in some of the 
great cities especially, (New York and New Orleans may be 
singled out by name,) so much of really threatening evil that 
nothing short of a great and a continued revival seems to afford 
any prospect of permanent relief. Political corruption, dis- 
taste for sober industrious pursuits, the “ accursed hunger for 
gold,” trade carried on in a gambling spirit, lawlessness, the 
prevalence of dreadful crimes, and, worse than all, the feeble- 
ness or partiality of justice, these* are some of the evils which 
are most prevalent, and which affectingly prove that the re- 
vived churches have, in this connection, no small or unimpor- 
tant work to achieve. 

And they have done something already to mend matters. 
The awakening has even_reached in some places the lowest 
depths of corruption. The “Black Sea” in Boston, and the 
“ Bowery” in New York,—those resorts of the transatlantic. 
capitals which correspond to St Giles’ and the Cowgate in our 
own—have both been effectively invaded. Instances ure 
given of the disappearance of brothels, casinos, dram-shops, 
and gambling-houses, before the breath of the revival move- 
ment, and although the effect produced has not yet been so 
great or so general as sensibly to elevate the whole tone of 
morality in the country, still, if the churches realise their re- 
sponsibility, and are faithful to their light, this is a result 
which may at last be confidently counted on. 

There is one social evil, however, which, we are sorry to 
say, does not seem to have as yet been affected at all. We 
mean that of slavery. Though the revival has spread into the 
Southern States, and we hear of the crowded prayer-meetings 
in Baltimore as well as in Philadelphia, we have not only not 
heard of any instance of a master, under the influence of re- 
ligious conviction, a his em but —eenenee 
no symptoms even of a « y ic opinion on 
val subject. Now, we are aeeetien the mate a of those who 
have been looking for immediate and total abolition as the 
result of the present awakening. We have never been tempt- 


* We have observed that upon some unsophisticated minds the impression 
has been produced that the city of New York especially, of whose prayer-meet- 
ings they have heard most, has suddenly become a thoroughly religious place. 
‘Alas! at is so far from being the case, that the devil has nowhere so man 
and such willing agents. The New York Observer is not a journal which need- 
lessly exposes its country’s failings. On the contrary, a constant reader of it 
might fancy that crime, and violence, and corruption were almost unknown, yet 
even it has of late been compelled to speak out, and side by side with columns of 
revival intelligence, may paragraphs be found deploring the existence of frightful 
social disorders. ; 
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ed, as many evidently have been, to pronounce the whole 
thing spurious, because it did not at once issue in that de- 
voutly to be wished for consummation. The circumstances of 
the country are so peculiar that, taking them in connection 
with what we know of the possible inconsistencies even of re- 
newed human nature, we are quite prepared to expect the con- 
tinuance of this tremendous evil for a season even under the 
shadow of a revived and quickened Christian Church. At the 
same time we must frankly say, we did look for some move- 
ment in the right direction, and we regret to repeat, we have 
detected none. 

There is a section of quasi religious men in America who 
take high ground on the subject of slavery, speaking of it as 
neither an evil nor asin. But in them, as surely all thoughtful 
onlookers must see, we have only an example of the lament- 
able reactionary effect of living contented under a demon- 
strable iniquity. A judicial blindness has affected them in 
such a measure that they have actually come to believe a lie. 
There are comparatively few who take up such a position. 
Some of the churches go much further than others, but there 
is not, we believe, one evangelical denomination (with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the small party which lately se- 
ceded from the New School General Assembly) in which the 
theory is not professed at least that slavery is on the whole a 
bad thing, and that it were well for the country if it could 
quietly be got quit of* This being the case, we can hardly 
conceive it possible that the good men in these bodies can 
fail altogether to see that their present earnestness about re- 
ligion has just had exactly the same effect upon the world of 
spectators, which a loud profession, made by an individual 
Christian, has upon those who are immediately surrounding 
him in society. A man who gets very zealous, aud concerns 
himself in an unusual way about the salvation of his fellows, 
inevitably draws down the fixed attention of the neighbour- 
hood upon his life ; and if there should happen to be any un- 
happy inconsistency about his character, that will be made to 
stand out with a prominence quite proportioned to his zeal. 
Nor is that the end of it always. If it were, the thing would 
speedily cure itself, but the fact is, that from doubting an in- 

* This representation of the state of things seems to be contradicted by the 
article on the Revival of the Slave Trade, which was introduced into our last 
number with the view of shewing in what light that subject is regarded in the 


south. “ As regards those Africans who live amongst us,” = the writer, 
stating as he would have us understand, the general opinion of religious men in 


these parts, ‘they are justly held by usin bondage. Towards them we have 

3 ; The existin on a between the white and 
the black man in these Southern States is a necessary, a just, anda re- 
lation.”!! It makes one melancholy to read such adeclaration. It is, however, 
the opinion of an individual only. No church (but one) has endorsed it. 


duties, over them we have rights. g re 
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dividual professor's sincerity many to question the 
reality of religion itself; and not unfrequently it has come to 
~ what an inconsistent Christian has built = with one 

and, he has pulled down as effectually with the other. And 
it is even so with nations and churches. It is not too much 
to affirm, that the eyes of the world are at this moment fixed 
on the professing Christians of America. For nearly a twelve- 
nionth they have been saying openly and in a most emphatic 
manner, that conformity in all things to the will of God is the 
great duty and the great interest of man. Yet in the heart of 
a community making such a profession, there flourishes the 
enormous evil of domestic slavery, and thousands of those who 
attend daily prayer meetings are known to participate in, or 
sit contentedly under, this grand national inconsistency. The 
world is perplexed. Plain thinking men are puzzled to ac- 
count for it ; and the enemy, ever ready to sneer at a work of 
grace, take occasion to ridicule and blaspheme. Whatever, 
then, the Churches of America may think of the subject in the 
abstract, here is a special responsibility laid upon them in 
Providence at the present time. The good name of the Spirit 
of God has in a manner been entrusted to their keeping. The 
awakening from first to last runs a risk of being everywhere 
evil spoken of, in consequence of their connection with this 
one evil, And ifthey maintain absolute silence in regard to 
it—if they studiously avoid all allusion to its existence—if 
they affect not to hear the remarks which so many onlookers 
are making about the matter—we positively tremble for the 
issue. The public opinion which they will continue to defy in 
that case is not the slander of the ungodly merely. It is the 
opinion of the friendliest and most enlightened minds in 

hristendom. 

There are various ways in which the Revival might have 
been ne me to tell upon the evil of slavery. The reader 
has, doubtless, noticed somewhere or other such statements as 
the following:—*“ There is a village in the northern part of 
New York which was notorious for its Sabbath-breaking and 
infidelity. But within the last three months there has been 
a great and wonderful change.” Among the changes this one 
is specially noticed :—“ Highteen out of nineteen persons who 
sold spirituous li 3 have given up the pernicious trade.” 
Such cases pene en everywhere quite common. In town 
and country, wherever the power of religion has been really 
felt, instances have occurred of publicans abandoning their 
occupation. The circumstance is to us a very significant 
and instructive one. No man out of Maine, we should fancy, 
will be so unreasonable as to maintain that a hotel-keeper 
is worse than a slaveholder. The most fanatical abstainer 
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even in America will surely go no farther than to say that 
both are alike bad. How are we to account, then, for the 
fact that while under the preaching of the gospel and the 
quickening influence of the spirit of prayer the drink-seller 
instinctively, as it would seem, comes to feel that this trade is 
inconsistent with a Christian profession, while thousands of 
slaveholders can crowd the revival meetings of Maryland and 
Virginia, and after going through its solemn and affecting 
services, return to the management of their human chattels, 
untroubled by a single suspicion that holding their fellow- 
creatures in bondage, may not be in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity. The explanation can be given only too 
easily. While American Christians have been faithful in 
testifying against intemperance—while for years they have 
been doing their utmost to arouse the conscience of the nation 
to a full apprehension of the evils incident to the general use 
of intoxicating drink—they have notoriously blown hot and 
cold on the subject of slavery. The Churches have not been 
at any great pains to encourage the belief that the holding of 
slaves is inconsistent with the beau ideal of the Christian life. 
They have rather laboured to shew that slaveholding and 
Christianity are perfectly compatible. Hence, while a con- 
verted drinkseller finds public opinion so advanced that he 
can find no rest in any lively religious community until he 
has given up his occupation, a converted slavemaster is per- 
mitted, without a word of remonstrance, to drive his negroes 
to the cotton-field as before. Very possibly our friends across 
the Atlantic may say to us: “ Physician, heal thyself.” They 
may see a beam in our eyes while we are lamenting over the 
moat in theirs. But let us remember—twenty blacks will 
never make one white. Slavery is an evil which even the 
light of nature comes in the long run to condemn, and there 
is, and must be, something fatally wrong if it does not wane 
before a great Christian Revival. 

And this leads us to say that a second way in which the 
awakening might already have told, is in elevating the low 
tone of public opinion on the subject. Slavery does not itself 
exist in the Northern States, but it is notoriously the case that 
it derives its chief moral support from that quarter. The first 
effectual blow, therefore, which will be struck at the root of 
the tree will doubtless be given there. And surely it was not 
an unreasonable thing to cherish the expectation that in a 
district where there exists an unusual amount of general in- 
telligence, and where there ought at least to be no direct per- 
sonal interest in upholding the system, the introduction of a 
higher style of Christian life should have awakened an in- 
tenser antipathy to the evil. If, however, we may judge from 
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the history given of the late proceedings of the American 
Tract Society, the tendency does not seem very decided in that 
direction. The question debated at the meeting to which we 
refer, was whether a tract on the duties of slaveholders ought 
to be put into circulation. We do not stay to consider the 
essential merits of the controversy. Much doubtless may be 
said on both sides. Suffice it to say, that by an overwhelming 
majority it was decreed that it was unsafe to meddle with the 
evil in any form whatever. The decree may have been in the 
circumstances perfectly wise and right. We do not here mean 
to say a word against it. But the painful thing to our mind 
has been the spirit in which this poor victory has been hailed. 
At the best, when a church or a society decides to be abso- 
lutely silent in the face of an admitted evil, their decision can 
only be justified by an — to the principle of an always 
debateable expediency, and that being the case, a quiet unas- 
suming modesty ought to distinguish their behaviour through- 
out. In the present instance, however, the conservative ma- 
jority have no misgivings as to the high and impregnable cha- 
racter of their position. Their success, the practical effect of 
which, of course, is unavoidably to sustain the self-respect of 
the slaveholder, is regarded, literally, as a grand moral 
triumph !* All this, happening in the very heart of the revival, 
is to say the least of it, very unfortunate. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the subject of the mutual 
relations of Slavery and the Awakening for two reasons, first, 
because it bulks largely in the eye of all classes here; and, 
second, because it does not seem to be receiving any thing like 
due attention in America. The great revival of 1858 is a 
movement in which the whole of Christendom is interested. 
Our brethren in the new world must rise to a fuller apprehen- 
sion of this fact and of its consequences. The positive support 
given to slavery by the revived churches may appear to them, 
locally or nationally, an unimportant matter. The work 
among themselves may neither be suspected nor hindered, 
though the name of this evil may never be so much as men- 
tioned. But they must remember that as things stand they 
are as a city set on an hill, which cannot be hid ; and if an 
impulse is to go out from them even to the ends of the earth, 
absolutely to ignore the existence of such a crying evil is not 
the course which they will find it best to follow. They must 
not let their good be evil spoken of. 

It is time, however, that we should now be turning to consider 


* Four “ t events,” says the New York Observer, have already happened 
in 1858, The first is the Revival of Religion. Tue seconp is the triumph of 
the American Tract Socicty, “THE GREATEST MORAL, VICTORY OF TRUTH OVER 
ERROR ACHIEVED SINCE THE REFORMATION UNDER Martin Lutuer”!! 
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the tical or nal bearings of this subject, “ What is to 
be the effect of the American awakening on the revival of reli- 
gion among ourselves?” We have not judged it necessary 
any where to deal with the suspicion which some have not 
hesitated to express, that the excitement is after all something 
other than the work of the Spirit of God. We are quite 
aware of the many things that might be said, if one were dis- 
posed to give the rein to an infidel spirit. The excitable- 
ness of the people, the power of sympathy, the operation of 
national vanity*—these are some of the elements which have 
no doubt conspired to produce the present wide-spread agita- 
tion. And making aii inanes for these, we have, of course, 
calculated the consequences soberly, and not formed unreason- 
ably extravagant expectations as to the harvest which will 
finally be gathered in. But we must add, for any one,—in the 
face of the testimony which has been furnished to us from so 
many quarters in favour of its reality, its purity, and its power, 
—not to recognise as the great cause of the revival, an outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,—that appears to us to be nothing else 
than sheer presumption. We may venture to say so the more 
confidently, that by the latest accounts it would seem that the 
Revival is still advancing. 


“It is not necessary,” says the New York Observer of August 12, 
“to say from week to week that the REVIVAL is ADVANCING. This is 
one of those admitted, cheering, glorious facts that needs no statement. 
It is acknowledged and felt on all hands, by those who dwell in the 
cities, on the sea-board of our country, to say nothing of the smaller 
places, the towns and villages abroad. Over all the land sinners 
are converted, but especially in our great cities. New York and 
Philadelphia are particularly blessed with a renewal of the Holy 
Spirit’s gracious influence just at this present hour. It would seem 
that from the very moment it was resolved upon to make our prayer- 
meetings permanent, carrying them forward through the hot weather, 
regardless of the exodus to the country of great numbers who were 
accustomed to attend, that from that moment God honoured those 
who thus honoured him, AND THE REVIVAL SPIRIT HAS BEEN RISING 
FROM THAT VERY HOUR. Many of the familiar faces which we lately 
saw, we see not now ; but other faces greet us, and our places of 


* It may sound strange in the ears of some that we should mention “ national 
vanity” as one of the human causes of the present excitement. But there can 
be no doubt that it has been so. Mr Balfour met with a curious illustration of 
it in his recent travels. He and his brother met a young man in a railway 
carriage with whom the got into conversation. The question was asked, “ Did 
he go to church on the Sabbath?” “ No,” said the young man, “I generally sta: 
at home and read.” “A bad prospect for the country,” it was replied, “if a 
the young men employ their Sabbaths in the same way ; but has there not been 
a movement lately in favour of increased diligence in religious pursuits?” “O 
yes,” answ the young man with animation, “ there has been the greatest re- 
vival 


ered 
ever heard of.” ‘There it is, “ we are a great nation, we have great rivers, 
great writers, and great revivals.” 
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prayer are crowded day by day, and a most intense feeling is mani- 
fest. There are no human contrivances for keeping up the interest 
of these meetings. Never were these so ignored as now, or felt to be 
so needless and worthless. The power belongeth unto God. All 
the means employed are means of God’s own appointment.” 


Such statements as these, coming at this time of day, ought to 
put our unbelief to the blush. Nearly twelve months of the 
awakening have rolled past, and still it is spoken of as if yet 
in flood. If it had been a merely human excitement, it would 
have spent itself long ere this. rding the awakening then 
as aadabtalty genuine, we cannot but think that it is fitted 
to exercise a most important influence on the cause of religion 
in the world. 

Thus, for example, it seems eminently calculated to revive 
the faith of the Church in the existence of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the power of vital Christianity. We are so much accus- 
tomed to still life. We see, so seldom, symptoms of quicken- 
ed interest in divine things, Most men appear so hopelessly 
proof against the most earnest gospel appeals, that, however 
we may hold formally to the teachings of the Word on the 
subject, a subtle unbelief tends constantly to insinuate itself. 
The possibility that on the Sabbath approaching he may see 
before him a congregation of many men and women pricked in 
their hearts and crying out, “ Men and brethren? what shall 
we do?” scarcely enters into a modern minister’s calculations. 
He has not seen such a thing heretofore, and it is not likely to 
be to-morrow. If there be a Holy Ghost, His visits to the 
Church are few and far between. If there be a power in re- 
ligion, it is at present dormant. Let such a man look across 
the Atlantic, and he will see this unbelief rebuked. There 
God is actually exhibiting what he also ought to pray for, and 
may expect. As the sailor, himself becalmed, sees the rising 
breeze catch the sheets of his consort lying far off on the verge 
of the horizon, and anticipating its speedily reaching him, sets 
hastily about making preparations for its approach, so we, 
beholding that wind which bloweth where it listeth, sweeping 
with such wonderful effect over the continent of America, 
may well, in a spirit of faith and hope, stir ourselves up to 
welcome the possibly advancing gale. And we are doing so. 
The American Revival has already told on the faith of the 
British Churches. We have no longer to ask the question, 
Shall the Awakening there be followed by a quickening here ? 
It has been so followed, and if greater pains were only taken 
to make its facts* more widely and more thoroughly known 
far more extensive results might even yet be witnessed. 

* circulation up so cheaply that ber in 
‘mar Snech saight easily be teapliod poy | way of cot, dy etary small 
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Nor is this great movement fitted only to arouse the Church 
—it is as manifestly calculated to impress the world. Indi- 
‘vidual conversions, and general revivals, may be said to be 
the two great miracles by which the divinity of the Christian 
religion is still attested. And whenever these signs have been 
‘shewn, the mouths of adversaries have generally in a very re- 
markable way been shut. This has been strikingly illustrated 
of late in the United States. Even the infidel press, in the pre- 
sence of a work which they could not help feeling to be supra- 
natural, have been awed into respectful attention. Many, 

also, who before had scoffed at religion, have now submitted 

to its power. Avowed atheists and devoted mammon-worship- 
rs have in almost every city been converted to God, and, 
like the populace at Jerusalem, when the notable miracle of 
healing the impotent man had been performed—all men, 
everywhere throughout the country, seem to be glorifying 
| God for what has been done. Such a visitation happening 





here would immensely improve our spiritual position. Not 
only would the Church be endowed with special power for her 
| work, but the world would be prepared more cordially to re- 
/ ceive her ministrations. As it is, the impression exists on 
many minds that religion is a tame and powerless thing. 
While every day the imagination is fresh filled with repre- 
\ sentations of the triumph of science—while the union of the 
two worlds by an electric wire is but the last link in the lon 
fl line of its achievements—Christianity as a great spiritua 
! agency scarcely strikes upon the attention of intelligent worldly 
men at all. This is not because there is no power in religion, 
but because that power is so much in abeyance. Let the 
| Spirit of God only be poured out upon us as it was on Pente- 
cost, and then the wonder-working might of vital Christianity 
shall become so visible as to fill the eye and compel the atten- 
tion of the world itself. This is one of the reasons why we 
would earnestly desire to see a great revival of religion here. 
The Church has for the time being lost the ear of the masses 
around her! A moral miracle needs to be performed, or, as 
Foster has expressed it, the “ great bell of the universe” needs 
to be rung, in order that their wandering thoughts may be 
again arrested. 

But what is it exactly that we are to set our hearts upon secur- 
ing for our own country ? Many, apparently, would be quite 
content if we had but a general excitement on the subject of 
religion. That would indeed be better than the deadness and 


publications which can be more heartily recommended than the Tract prepared 
at the request of parties in Edinburgh by Mr Cullen of Leith: and the two 
Papers read by Mr Charles Read and Mr ll James before the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 
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indifference which so extensively prevail. But there are many 
reasons why this should not be even the immediate aim of . 
our endeavours. It is well known that the Papists have their 
revivals as well as ourselves, and, perhaps, with the promi- 
nence given to the emotional in their religion, and their pecu- 
liarly declamatory style of preaching, they find it easier to get 
up an excitement than any section of the Protestant Church. 
Nor is it enough to say here, by way of meeting the objection 
which these facts suggest, that awakenings must be distin- 
guished into two classes, true and spurious. There have been 
revivals in the Romish Church which, so far as they have 
one, have been real and genuine enough, that is to say, they 
ave resulted from the presentation of undoubted truth, and 
from the action of that (it may have been with the co-opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit) on the conscience. The rise of the 
Flagellants, for example, in Italy in the thirteenth century, 
corresponded essentially with what is called the awakening of 
a great religious concern. It was awicked time. Sin became 
so rampant as at last to shock and rouse the consciences of 
many. The deep and overpowering sense of guilt felt by cer- 
tain parties sought expression in symbol; and by and bye 
bodies of men, girded with ropes, asiotin procession through 
the cities and villages, singing hymns, and calling upon the 
people to repent. It is a perversion of language to speak of 
this awakening as necessarily spurious. It was perfectly 
genuine so far as it went; for it manifestly proceeded ona 
solemn realisation of two solemn Scripture facts—man’s guilt 
and the duty of repentance. The real lesson taught by such 
movements is one which we fancy some sections of the Ameri- 
can Church have yet to learn, namely, that a religious excite- 
ment may often fall short of being, in the highest sense of the 
term, a religious revival. A revival we regard as the result 
of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, im connection with the 
ing of the truth, and as issuing in the quickening of 
ievers and the conversion of souls to God. An excitement 
about religion may render the hearts of those who come under 
its influence more susceptible to impressions, and may lead to 
a revival ; but it is of more moment than many seem to be 
aware, to guard against the notion, either that a religious ex- 
citement is a revival, or that it must necessarily end in one. 
“ The Church,” says Dr Alexander of Princeton in his letter to Dr 
Sprague,* “the Church is not always benefited by what are termed 
revivals ; but sometimes the effects of such movements are followed 


* The “ Lectures on Revivals,” delivered by Dr Sprague, in connection with 
the awakening of 1831, will well repay an attentive perusal. _ But the most 
valuable part of the book is the Aupantty, where are collected letters on the 
same subject, from leading men in all denominations. 
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by a desolation, which resembles the track of the tornado. I have 
never seen so great insensibility in any people as in those who had 
been the subjects of violent religious excitements; and I have never 
seen any sinners so bold and reckless in their impiety as those who 
had once been loud professors and foremost in the time of revival.” 
“In our own times,” he says again, “ there have been great religious 
excitements among those who reject the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel ; as, for example, among the Chrystians, who are Unita- 
rians, and the New Lights or Schismatics of the west, and the 
Campbellites, who deny the proper divinity of our Lord and the 
Scriptural doctrine of the atonement.” 

Nor will these statements appear in any degree strange to 
those who have read the “Lectures on Revivals” of the Tse. 
Mr Finney. His work is intended to be a sort of revival 
manual ; and gives as minute directions for the getting up of 
an awakening asif he had in hand only a presidential canvass. 
With him a revival is nothing more nor less than an excite- 
ment about religion—an excitement which can be produced 
by a purely human instrumentality ; and in the view of such 
expedients as he suggests, we have really ceased to wonder at 
the many odd things which have been more or less intimately 
connected with the history of awakenings in America.* 

What we want is not a mere religious excitement, which may 
be brought about by the expedients and “ measures ” of men, in 
connection with most defective statements of the truth, and 
which, after lasting for a season, may pass away, leaving no- 
thing or worse behind it. We want a revival, that is, the 
quickening of God’s people and the conversion of souls; and 
we expect these results in the way the Scriptures describe, as a 
consequence of bangers | Yo and full gospel, and the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. 

This being the case, it is not very difficult to point out how 
we ought to proceed. If the problem were—to produce in 
England an imitation of the great awakening in America, we 
might be in considerable doubt. In that case “new measures,” 
adapted to agitate the country might require to be recom- 

* We must not, however, be understood as saying that Mr Finney’s remarks 
are all extravagant. On the contrary, there is very much in his lectures which 
is truly excellent. But that there was something in his system yee ges el 
cious, is too clearly — by the eoren, = I heretical position into which he 
has since drifted. ‘The reader will find a full account of his crrors in this Re- 
view for September 1853. 

+ There are many truths the preaching of which may produce an excitement, 
but a revival depends on the preaching of the trath as it is in Jesus. The cha- 
racter of the fruit is effected when there is even a slight admixture of error with 
the truth preached. This is a fact of so much importance that it is well entitled 
to more notice than we can now give to it. We must be content now only to 
quote one remark of Dr Alexander’s. “No denomination,” he says, “ has 
more frequent and extensive revivals than the Methodists ; and we have nodoubt 


that multitudes have been truly converted under their ministry ; but the effect of 
their errors is manifest to an impartial observer.” : 
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mended. But we should certainly proceed on a very erroneous 
principle if we were to make that our aim. It is well when a 
nation naturally and spontaneously assumes the position now 
occupied by the Christian community in America. But for us— 
staid, unimpressible, unexcitable English people especially—to 
vote that wetoo shall have our crowded noon-day prayer meetings, 
would be to adopt the humble and unsatisfactory character of 
mere mechanical copyists. Many, as it seems to us, have gone 
on a false track in reference to this matter. Forgetting that 
the daily prayer-meetings are rather effects than causes, they 
have commenced such meetings here when there was no de- 
mand for them to begin with, and no spirit to carry them on after 
they were begun. Prayer for the Spirit is, in present circum- 
stances particularly, an all-important duty. Union for prayer 
is one of the Scriptural means by which the blessing may be 
actually attained ; but so to act and talk as to create the im- 
pression that unless we can get daily crowded meetings at the 
outset, we are not taking a single step towards an awakening, 
is literally to mistake the end for the means—the cause for 
the consequence. We must begin, not with the superstructure 
which is to be seen of men, but with, if needful, an underground 
foundation, which may for a time have no eye resting on it but 
that of God. Our ends are quickening and conversion, our 
means the Spirit and the truth, and the practical question we 
have to consider is simply this :—What can we do to increase 
the momentum of the causes, so as to enlarge and multiply 
the effects ? 

The pat of the American Awakening is in this connec- 
tion peculiarly instructive. It were well, perhaps, if the » good 
people of England would look less at the manifestations of the 
revival, and more at its roots. Let us here recal for a mo- 
ment something of what has been said about these. We may 
learn much from them for our own guidance. 

At the very outset we meet the nee of an righ om | 
earnest ministry. A eonvention is held, attended by upw 
of 200 ministers, whose sole object in meeting is to di the 
subject of the propagation of the I. Consultations on this 
subject have not been altogether unheard of in our ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies. In the Free Church General Assembly, in the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, and in other 
courts of a like nature, the American Awakening in its prac- 
tical bearings, has been made the theme of earnest and anxious 
discussion. But we affirm what no one will deny, that nowhere 
has the Great Revival of 1858, been taken up in such a style as 
to impress the outlying world with the conviction that the mi- 
nistry in this country asa bo y, fully realised its importance, 
and were intensely desirous of procuring a similar outpouring 
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of the Spirit here. Convocations, Presbyteries, Associations, 
have devoted a large amount of time to the consideration of 
uestions relating to the external economy of the Church. 
There have been many meetings of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions held with the view of promoting Christian union. way 
should not an assembly of all interested, be convened to consult 
simply about the revival of religion. The nature, the necessity, 
the hindrances, the means of a revival, these are topics which 
admit of a thorough investigation, and require certainly as care- 
ful handling as any of the subjects dealt with in a scientific as- 
sociation, and not a mere desultory talk, but a systematic and 
thoughtful discussion of them might be productive of an incal- 
culable amount of good. The great objection which many 
have to such a proposal is, that it would create too much stir, 
They want to go on quietly and steadily, and are even di 
to look somewhat suspiciously upon any movement indicative of 
heat or general excitement. r what we have said above, no 
one will suspect us of wishing to see here a merely superficial 
and “ , aol agitation. We have no desire to witness a stir 
which been produced by mechanical contrivances. But at 
the same time we have no hesitation in saying that there must 
be something fundamentally amiss with those who act as if all 
oo religious excitements now-a-days, ought always to be 
wned upon and discouraged. In this matter we agree with 
Mr Arthur. 


“ One simple objection to this theory of ‘ going on steadily,’ (that 
is slowly)” says he, “is that it coolly consigns whole generations to 
hell, and leaves us with the dreadful feeling, that the best progress 
of the work of God is a progress which leaves the great majority of 
those now alive hopelessly in their sins. Another objection to this 
‘going on steadily’ is, that it is pot Pentecostal ; it is not primitive ; 
it is not after the example of ‘the mighty power of God.’ In the 
early Church conversions were by the hundred and the thousand ; 
the word spread, not with the moderation dear to small and proper 
men, who are always afraid of being charged with extravagance, but 
with the sweep and power of a Divine movement, the agents in which 
were borne onward as on the wings of the wind, willing to bea 
laughing-stock to men, willing to hear an outcry from the world 
which they were turning upside down.” P 


“The wildest enthusiasm,” as Paley says, “is more rational in 
religion than indifference.” “A live dog is better than a dead 
lion.” Intense excitement is far more in keeping with the 
character of Christianity and our relation to it, than coldness 
and insensibility ; and we really cannot see it to be a fatal objec- 
tion to any scheme, that its tendency is to cause a stir about 
religion, and to agitate the smooth surface of our ordinary quiet 
Christian life. 
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Apart from all considerations of that kind, however, we 
want, above all things, increased efficiency in the ministry. As 
Angell James expresses it, “we want a better Church to make a 
better world, and a better ministry to make a better Church.” This 
language will not be misunderstood. It implies no reflection on 
the clergy already in the field. The Churches of Great Britain 
have pathos never before enjoyed the ministrations of a body 
of men upon the whole so able, so intelligent, so conscientious, 
so evangelical But that man evidently takes a defective 
view of the wants of the world and the weaknesses of the Church, 
who does not see that in at least one way the momentum of the 
ministry, as a great spiritual power, might be very greatly in- 
creased—if, that is, it were “filled with the Holy Ghost.” This 
is the idea which is wrought out and illustrated with such earnest- 
ness and effect in one of the works whose title is given at the 
head of this article. “The Tongue of Fire” was noticed in a 
single sentence in our last number; but such an important con- 
tribution do we consider it to be to the subject now under review 
—the Revival of Religion—that we had intended to direct the 
attention of our readers again and at some length to its contents. 
We now find it impossible to carry this purpose into effect. It 
must suffice, therefore, for us here to renew the hearty commen- 
dation we have already bestowed upon it. Its intense and sus- 
tained fervour—its deep-toned spirituality—its thorough scrip- 
turalness—the richness, suggestiveness, and purity of its thought ; 
with its numerous eloquent passages and its exuberant wealth of 
illustration, combine to invest it with an interest second to that 
of no work of a similar kind which has lately issued from the press. 
Mr Henderson of Park, weunderstand, with his accustomed wisdom 
and liberality, has presented a copy of the book to every minister, 
preacher, and student of divinity, in connection with the denomi- 
nation to which he belongs. He could not possibly have done 
anything more fitted to help on, in these times, the good work of 
God. If others in other Churches were to follow so excellent an 
example—and if the whole ministers of Great Britain could catch 
something of the spirit which breathes in the “ Tongue of Fire”— 
we dice see the beginning of better times for Christianity and 
the world. “To lesson the datunce painfully felt to exist between 
my own life and ministry, and those of the Primitive Christians ;” 
this was the final object aimed at in the meditations which are 
now recorded in this work. And such, doubtless, is the problem 
which every earnest minister is almost always attempting to solve. 
“ An earnest ministry”—a ministry “full of the Holy Ghost’— 
a ministry formed after the and animated with the zeal 
of the Primitive Church—this is the great religious want of the 
times—and all other measures and expedients which stop short 
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of securing that will only produce a temporary stir on the surface 
of society. 
fining again to look at the history of the American Awaken- 
ing, to gather up, if possible, from it some idea of what might 
be done for the revival of religion among ourselves, we meet 
with another phenomenon equally prominent with that to which 
we have just been referring, viz. an intensified feeling of per- 
sonal ibility on the part of the individual members of 
the Churches, One of the chief means of awakening a wide re- 
ligious concern in New York, was the pursuance of a course of 
systematic household visitation. And at the bottom of that lay 
just these two simple principles—jirst, “ I, as a Christian man, 
am in a sense the ‘ keeper’ of my careless neighbour ;” and, se- 
cond, “ my neighbour has a conscience within him which ma 
be reached, if, in a kindly spirit, I invite him to remember his 
duty to God.” Private persons who hitherto had done nothing 
for Christ, or the sunken masses around, suddenly began to pro- 
ceed upon these positions, and such success followed their en- 
deavours, as clearly to demonstrate that one at least of the 
Church’s talents had not been cultivated as it might have been, 
the personal influence of its individual members. Of course 
the idea itself is not a new one. It has been often enough said, 
that the business of bringing sinners to Christ has not been 
committed exclusively to the ministry. “ Let him that heareth 
say, Come,” was perfectly understood before the beginning of 
the American Revival. But it may be affirmed that such pro- 
mises as, “ He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall Jom 
rivers of living waters,” have of late been fulfilled in a most 
wonderful and significant way ; and that they have been so ful- 
filled for the purpose of stirring up the Churches throughout 
Christendom to a more thorough and practical apprehension of 
the doctrine of individual influence and individu reponsibility. 
In perhaps no denomination of Christians is this doctrine 
better understood, and more consistently carried out, than among 
the Wesleyan Methodists ; and with all their errors of opinion, 
and all their faults of administration, they have, in consequence, 
done more for the propagation of the gospel at home and abroad, 
in England, in America, and among the heathen, than any 
other sect at present existing. Mr Arthur, whose work we have 
just been noticing, belongs to that communion, and so also does 
r Peck, the ae of another of the books named above, “ The 


Central Idea of Christianity.” Mr Arthur’s work is suited 
especially to the ministry. It is intended to shew how those 
whose office is to preach the gospel may be made to preach it 
with ter power. Dr Peck’s work, though calculated to be 
useful to the ministry likewise, is adapted to the condition of 
every individual believer. He too wants a better Church to 
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make a better world ; and he thinks this end would be in the 
way of being gained, if we better understood and t more 
earnestly to realise “ the central idea of Christianity.” What 
this “central idea” is, is carefully ascertained. Regarding the 
Christian religion in the light of a building, he proceeds from 
without inward, examining each peculiarity connected with it 
as he proceeds until he reaches the core—the final purpose of 
the whole. And here is the result :— 


“We have taken up, one by one, the facts, and principles, and 
operations of the system, and found no one of them that could stand 
alone—that could explain all the rest, and entirely answer to the 
divine will—until we reached that ‘ HoLingss, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.’ This is a principle independent of all others 
in its essential character. It existed prior to all gospel institutions 
and remedial acts. It is an object of such immense importance, as 
to justify the vast arrangements of the remedial dispensation. It 
explains every one of them ; ard if we sup it absent from 
the system, they all immediately become unintelligible and valueless. 
To do less than make him holy, would be, in effect, to do nothing 
for him ; and to do this is to do all. Hotnvess, therefore, is the 
central sun which pours its glorious light through every part of the 
system, and illustrates everything which it contains.” 


The purpose of the book, then, is to shew the unspeakable 
importance of personal holiness to the believer considered in 
himself,—to the believer as a member of the Church,—to the 
believer as a light in the world and the salt of the earth. The 
work is a valuable one, as dealing with a subject which is too 
little reflected on, the place and power of which are little under- 
stood, and which is of present interest in connection with the 
revival of religion. For, certainly, in that set of similarly 
sounding aphorisms with which all are so familiar, there is not 
one which we can repeat with greater confidence than this, 
“ Holiness ts .” We regret, however, that we must add 
that Dr Peck has used his treatise not simply as an exposition 
of the nature and importance and power of holiness, but as an 
argument in favour of the Wesleyan figment of “ Christian 
Perfection.” This fact unhappily denominationalises the book. 
The spirit of controversy is constantly roused by assertions 
which the general Christian consciousness refuses to soot 
And thus an essay which is really well, and thoughtfully, 
and earnestly written—and which might, but for this defect, 
have been placed side by side with that of Mr Arthur, as con- 
veying to all the Churches the message which, in present 
circumstances, they most need—must after all be restricted to 
little more than a connectional circulation. Of course, this 
might not have been the case had the argument in favour of 
“Christian Perfection” been such as to command universal 
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attention as overwhelmingly convincing. But this is not the 
case. After reading the work, we remain absolutely unshaken 
in our belief that the doctrine in question is a mere figment, 
that the fact itself can never be proved, and that it is of little 
or no practical moment that it should be so. The really im- 

rtant position is this, that our sanctification is capable of 
indefinite progression, and that the more holiness we have, the 
more shall we have of spiritual power. 

Let but the conditions we have named be secured—a minis- 
try in earnest, and a church membership realising its separate 
and immediate responsibility—and the question of “ measures” 
will by and bye determine itself. The real difficulty is not to 
discover new means and appliances which shall work of them- 
selves, but to give new force to the means we already possess. 
And when that end has been gained, even although we should 
see nothing either of noon-day prayer-meetings or union prayer- 
meetings, the revival of religion will have really begun. And 
looking at the matter in this light, it were positively unthank- 
ful to ignore the fact, that we have been enjoying in our own 
way, and in a certain degree, a genuine awakening in England. 


“ What means this universal stir about the working classes,” asks 
Mr Angell James in his Address, “this breaking down of the bar- 
riers of ecclesiastical formalities, this starting up of lay evangelists 
in the north, and of clerical irregularities in the south, this opening 
of our abbeys, churches, and cathedrals, for the preaching of the word 
of God to the masses, this entrance of the gospel into places of trade 
and amusement, the gradual removal of the distinction between 
things sacred and secular—when the sacred are not becoming secular, 
but the secular sacred—and especially the miniature representation 
of the American revivals in some parts of our own country? I could 
speak of what has occurred in a town in my own neighbourhood, as 
remarkable for its extent as anything that has taken place across the 
Atlantic. I have in my possession, at this moment, the account 
of a surprising work which has been carried on in his congrega- 
tion by a devoted young minister of our own denomination, which, 
if there were time to read it, would instruct, surprise, and delight us. 
Let us not be desponding, then, but hopeful. The voice of this re- 
vival in America comes to every country, and to every Christian, as 
the midnight cry of old, ‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh.” A new 
era is struggling in the birth. Christ is moving to re-organise the 
world.”* 

“ The entire conversion of England and America within the next 
fifty years,” says Mr Arthur,—and the deliberate opinion of such a 


* We should have liked, had our space a" to have noticed some of 
the striking signs of a reviving interest in religion in Scotland. The labours of 


Mr North, G. Furlong, Mr M. Grant, and Mr Gordon, are very deserving of 
remark. And certainly not less so are the energy, success, and aspirations of the 
“ Stirling Tract ” Enterprise. 
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man, on such a subject, is worth the having, “ would not be so great 
a work for the Christians now existing, as the progress made within the 
last hundred years has been for the Christians then existing.” 

This is a remarkable, almost a startling , statement. Tt is not 
made, however, in a reckless or unthinking spirit. Nor is the 
author of it un to bring forward clear and distinct rea- 
sons to justify his assertions. But for these, we must now be 
content to commend the reader to the book itself At present, 
we shall conclude by simply quoting a noble passage, which re- 
veals the ultimate foundation of his hopes. 


“In this age of faith in the natural, and disinclination to the 
supernatural, we want especially to meet the whole world with this 
credo, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” I expect to see saints as 
lovely as any that are written of in the Scriptures—because I be- 
lieve int he Holy Ghost. I expect to see preachers as powerful as to 
set forth Christ evidently crucified before the eyes of men, as power- 
ful to pierce the conscience, to persuade, to convince, to convert, as 
any that ever shook the multitudes of Jerusalem, or Corinth, or 
Rome—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. I expect to see 
churches, the members of which shall be severally endued with 
spiritual gifts, and every one moving in spiritual activity, animating 
and edifying one another, commending themselves to the conscience 
of the world by their good works, commending their Saviour to it 
by a heart-engaging testimony—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. 
I expect to see villages where all the respectable people are now 
opposed to religion, the proprietor ungodly, the nominal pastor 
worldly, all that take a lead set against living Christianity—to see 
such villages summoned, disturbed, divided, and then re-united, by 
the subduing of the whole population to Christ—because I believe 
in the Holy Ghost. I expect to see cities swept from end to end, 
their manners elevated, their commerce purified, their politics Chris- 
tianised, their criminal population reformed, their poor made to feel 
that they are all amongst brethren, righteousness in the streets, peace 
in the homes, an altar at every fireside—becanse I believe in the 
Holy Ghost. I expect the world to be overflowed with the know- 
ledge of God ; the day to come when no man shall need to say to 
his neighbour, ‘ Know the Lord,’ but when all shall know Him, 
‘from the least unto the greatest ;’ east and west, north and south 
uniting to praise the name of the one God and the one Mediator— 
because I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 


That such a faith as this is growing in our land, no one who 
moves in religious circles will for one moment question. A 
happy omen! For this is the faith on which a Revival of Re- 
ligion a depends, and which is in the end to overcome 
the wor! 
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